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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTEENTH AND CHERRY STREETS, TWELFTH MONTH 26, 1908 


Onoro Lake near Sanford, Florida. 


There are eighteen houses within a radius of 
half a mile from Onoro Lake, One new house just 
finished. An ideal place for a Friends’ winter 
colony. Boarding can be had in the neighborhood. 
For further information, address, 


GEO. L. MARIS, Sanford, Fla. 


CHRISTMAS MONEY 


Will be profitably invested if 
it is used for the purchase of 
a good watch. 





us 
“MS 
GEO. C. CHILD 
20 S. Tenth St., 3 doors above Chestnut 
PHILADELPHIA 


Established 1810. Careful Watch Repairing 


FRANK PETTIT 
Manufacturer of 


Iron Fencing and Fire Escapes 


and Ornamental Iron Work 
809 Master Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Old Virginia Hams 


There isa pleasure in store if you 
haven’t tried them; and if you have 


you’ll renew your ‘order of course. 
per lb. 25c. 


H. T. PANCOAST, Purcellville, Va. 


EDWARD ROBERTS 
COMMISSION MERCHANT 
Fruits, Vegetables, Poultry and Eggs 
220 C& 222 Dock St. 
Established 1866. Philadelphia 


WINTER MILLINERY 


The latest and most select styles 


in Hats, Bonnets and Toques. 


We solicit your patronage. 


E. BINDER 


1734 Columbia Avenue, 
Established 16 years. 


Advertisements in this column five cents | 


a line. No insertion for less than 20 cents 


WANTED. 


AFTER DECEMBER, OPEN FOR ENGAGE- 

ments. Dietetical nursing a speciality. Or 
will serve as managing housekeeper, or as Matron. 
Short course Domestic science graduate. Address 
No. 15, this office. ia 


WANTED— $2000 ON FIRST MORTGAGE AT 
5 4-10 on improved property in the City of 
Chester with fire insurance collateral. Recom- 
mended as a good safe investment. Apply to 
Charles Palmer, 12 E. 5th St., Chester, Pa. 


WANTED— BY A TRAINED NURSE, A SIT- 

uation as companion for nervous or con- 
valescent patient male or female. Good reference. 
Address Miss Warner, 1820 Arch St., Phila. 


BOARDING AND ROOMS. 


[PERMANENT and TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. 
Address Sarah R. Matthews and Sisters, 1827 
“1” Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


ROOMS, PERMANENT OR TRANSIENT. 
150 North 15th Street, Philadelphia, 
adjoining Friends Meeting House. 

Address, Benjamin Walton. 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
The Philadelphia, 521 N. Fair Oaks Ave. Open 
all the year. Home comforts. Fine mountain 
view. Elizabeth P. Evans. rat 


A NORTHERN WOMAN WOULD LIKE A 
few boarders this winter in her comfortable 

2 home. Address: A. D. Wetherell, DeLand 
lorida. 


WESTTIOWN FARM HOUSE—BOARDERS 
wanted to fill nice rooms, warm house, every 
convenience, rates reasonable. Good train ser- 


vice to the City. Address, Chas. Stratton, West- 
town, Pa. 


--« BOR SALE OR RENT 


Near GEORGE SCHOOL. 
FOR SALE— 117 acre farm in Middletown Town- 


ship, Bucks County; stone and frame dwelling 
suitable for two families ; stone and frame barn, | 


wagon-house and other outbuildings, spring- 


house, large meadow bordering on Neshaminy 
Creek, just South of George School; land is pro- | 


ductive, springs and running water; plenty of 
fruit; trolley passes the farm. 
ARTHUR P. TOWNSEND, 
_Langhorne, Penna. 


FOR SALE 


A well secured second mortgage of $2900 
at six per cent payable on or before January 
1, 1915. $250. is payable at each semi-annual in- 


terest payment period The mortgage is secured | 


on desirable Philadelphia suburban property. 


The makers of the bond accompanying the 
mortgage are financially responsible and the mort- 
gage was created as part of the purchase price of 
the property just sold, in order that the purcha- 
sers oould use their present available funds to 
make substantial improvements to the property 
which they will occupy as a home. 


This is a safe six per-cent investment; will be 
reduced as stated, $500. annually, and is for sale 
at par and accrued interest. 


Address No. 20, this office. 


J. T. JACKSON & CO., | 
Real Estate Brokers, 


Chestnut and Thirteenth Sts. 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc 


Notice! 


TO PHILADELPHIA FRIENDS 
and Friends that come to the city to shop. 
We have a pleasant ground floor shop 
where you can sit down and examine any 
of our calendars, motto cards, etc., at 


your leisure. 


THE BIDDLE PRESS 


1010 Cherry Street, Philadelphia. 


(See advertisement on page 799. ) 


NEW YEAR GIFT 


The most appropriate gift is 


THE Quaker Calendar, 1909 


Single copies, *. 3S; ; postpaid, %. - 


Six 
Twelve H 85: = 


i 9 
Published only by 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 
921 Filbert St., Philadelphia. 


“GLENBURNIE ON LAKE GEORGE” 


Wanted an experienced Hotel Manager and 
Friends generally to become interested in our 
New Resort at “Glenburnie on Lake George.” 
We are now building a Modern Equipped Summer 
Hotel for Rent, either furnished or unfurnished, 
and will make attractive terms to right party. We 
control one of the most beautiful locations along 
this World-renowned Lake, and purpose to make 
it an ideal Resort for rest and recreation. 

For booklet and further information, address 
during Winter Months. 


WILLIAM E. WALTON & Son, 
Pocomoke City, Maryland. 


We Lose on the 
Friends’ Almanac 


—lose quite a bit every year 
we must print 
Society. 





And yet 
it for its usefulness to the 


If we could sell more of them, we would 
come out about even, and a very few more 
Friends to take an interest in them would 
make all the difference. 

The price of the Almanac is 1oc, as al- 
ways —12c postpaid. We sell a dozen 
copies for 75¢,— purchaser to pay postage 
or express. It’s dozens we want to sell, 
of course. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 
15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia 
WALTER H. JENKINS, 


Manager 
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PUBLISHED WEEELY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association 
(Limited.) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 


To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum. 

To those who get up and forward “ Clubs” we 


will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub- 
scribers. 


Single copies, 5 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 
WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE 

MUST BE GIVEN. WE DO NOT “STOP”? PAPERS 

EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


ADVERTISING RATES. — For transient ad- 
vertisements, Scents perline, For longer inser 
tion reduced rates which will be furnished on 
application, 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty 
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EDUCATIONAL 


EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 


Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish. 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Pane Cues, Fusaaepate. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. Send for catalogue 


Friends’ Academy 


LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
conducted in accordance with the principles of the 
Society of Friends. Board and Tuition, $250 a year. 

NELSON A. JACKSON, Principal 


Locust Valley, New York. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of ¢ Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
333 DeKalb St., Norristown, Penna. 
- G. HERBERT JENKINS, __ 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


.§920 Arcade Building, Philadelphia 
OFFICES :{ Ambler, Montgomery County, Penna. 


ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
420 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


1313 VINE STREET 


BoTH TELEPHONES 
Day on Nicur 


WALL PAPERS—All Grades 


WINDOW SHADES MADE TO ORDER 
Custom of Friends specially solicited 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 


PHILADELPHIA 


Mail orders attended to promptly 
Samples sent on request 


PHILADELPHIA 


_Friends’ Central School 


Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Phila. 
I’urnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 

J. EUGENE BAKER, Principai 
Circulars on application 


Friends’ School 
Green Street, above School House Lane. 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germartcwn Preparative Meeting 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 


For catalogues and further information 
Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 


Abington Friends’ School 


Jenkintown, Pa. 


A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Suc- 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars. 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Second House 


The Pensthenst — 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, ATLANTIC City, N. J.. 


Every comfort and convenience, including elevator 
© street level. Write for booklet. WM. R. HOOD. 


‘THE KATHLU 
1126 CENTRAL AVE., OCEAN City, N. J. 


Open for the year. Hot water heat. Home com- 
forts. Pleasantly located near the beach. 


K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


HOTEL WARWICK 


The best equipped small hotel in Atlantic City. 
S. Carolina Ave. and Boardwalk. 
Telephone Connections. 
SARAH H. FULLOM, formerly of the Aquarelle 


EASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients re 
ceived. Twenty-five years’ experience ; late First 
Assistant Physician in Middletown, N. Y., State 
Hospital ; visit before deciding. 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 


GEO. B. cock 


Stenographer »*n%-"" 


RIGGS & BROTHER 


310 Market Street 
“Standard Quality at Moderate Prices.” 
WATCHES 
JEWELRY 
OPTICAL 
AND 
PHOTOGRAPHIC GOODS 























































The Journal 1873. 
Young Friends’ Review 1886. 


Established 1844. 
As long as men remain strangers to their own 
souls, and are content to let others feel and think 
and believe for them, they must be more or less 
ignorant of the realities of religion. Religion 
must have depth as well as breadth. 
JOHN HUNTER. 


I CALL UPON YOU. 


I call upon you to come out of your mockery, 

To cease hiding in the sickly shadows of a false life 

And the doing of things for idle show. 

You deceive no one, for others are also mocking them- 
selves 

And know you are living the same hollowness as they. 


I call upon you to come out of your falsehoods, 

To cease lying to yourself and trying to believe and to 
make others believe you are truthful. 

You twaddle of freedom, but you live the life of a slave— 

In bondage to fashion, to business, to the state, to the 
church, to institutions, to Grundy. 

You bow like a storm-bent reed to moss-grown customs 
and creeds, 


But secretly esteem those rugged interrogation marks 
who question creeds and customs. 


I call upon you to come out of your moral cowardice, 

To cease whistling through the graveyard of your own 
probity, 

Because you disturb my dream of the fitness of things. 

You flim-flam your own conscience and reckon it profit, 

But I say to you that you cheat yourself out of the joy 
of self-approval. 

Do the rightful thing to yourself, 

And thus .get foothold to resist wrongfulness to those 


you love! —Joseph A. Labadie. 
From the Public. 


THE SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT IN RELIGIOUS 
LIFE. 


In reading in the Intelligencer of some weeks 
ago the address of Charles Swain Thomas on the 
“Teaching of Morals in the Schools,” I have been 
struck with the manner in which he has treated 
the function of scientific instruction in the spirit- 
ual and moral uplifting of the student. In the 
belief that this treatment reflects an opinion 
which is widely held both in and out of the So- 
ciety, I cannot desist from, at least, presenting 
the view-point of one who is engaged in scientific 
work. 

That the teacher of science is a mere machine 
for the imparting of facts, a mere “devotee of 
exactness,” that he is doing wrong in “ignoring 
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the large element of religion” in his teaching, 
and in “disregarding the fact of mystery,” are 
matters which are by no means beyond the pale 
of controversy. The sciences are essentially 
exact, are essentially built upon careful details 
which have been at sometime and by some person 
acquired from the realm of the unknown through 
the exercise of untrammeled intellectual curiosity 
and powers of patience and acuteness in observa- 
tion. But the sciences are not without their wide- 
sweeping generalisations, which are valid only 
through the exactness of fact upon which they 
are based. The scientific discipline of study 
strengthens the student by training him in acute- 
ness of observation and independence of judg- 
ment at the same time that these broader gen- 
eralisations of science widen his understanding 
and develop his imagination. Feeling and emo- 
tion have no place in science, but it by no means 
follows that the teacher of science is himself 
devoid of these qualities or that his instruction 
is unhuman and cold. There is no poorer 
science teaching than that into which the play 
of the feelings and the awe of mystery enter, no 
science teaching which is further from realizing 
its true object than that which is saturated with 
teleology or constantly correlated with religious 
or even sociological ideas. 

Has not the mysterious had a sufficiently long 
dominion in the history of the human race? Is 
not science in itself an organized attack upon 
mystery? Have not the discoveries of science 
liberated us from a thousand mysteries, most of 
which were greatly to our discomfort and some 
to our positive harm? The principal intellectual 
contributions of science to civilization have been 
our liberation from the grip of mystery, the es- 
tablishing of our faith in our own reasoning 
powers, and the deepening and broading of our 
religious feeling, which has gained an invaluable 
catholicity through learning the true place of 
man in nature. Astronomy has taught us that 
the earth is not the centre of the universe, phys- 
ics has shown that all manifestations of energy 
are at bottom one in kind; chemistry has shown 
us that there is no chasm between the material 
of which the earth and stones are made and that 
which forms our own bodies; and biology has 
demonstrated that there is no gulf between man 
and the lower animals. Have not these con- 


tributions dispelled enough mysteries which were 
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at the very foundation of pagan beliefs? Have 
they not shattered the last stronghold of panthe- 
ism and deepened faith in our greatest heritage 
from the Hebrew nation? 

It seems to the writer that the principles of 
the Society of Friends are an embodiment of the 
scientific spirit as manifested in the religious 
life, and the history of the Society, and of the 
modern scientific movements confirms this feel- 
ing. Do we not emphasize the dependence of the 
individual upon his own spiritual light, as science 
demands that the observer depend upon his own 
perceptions? Do we not believe in individual 
revelation, just as science makes it possible for 
any individual possessed of the necessary pa- 
tience or insight to make discoveries of fact or 
law? Have we not shorn our beliefs of inherited 
dogma, and have we not made our worship devoid 
of empty formalities, and have we not foresworn 
everything that is beyond the ken of our own 
spiritual consciousness? Why has not our his- 
tory in these respects been precisely that of 
science in its attack upon the realm of mystery? 
It is my feeling that the spirit and content of 
modern science are closely in accord with all that 
is of vital value in our religion, and particularly 
that the Society of Friends stands close in its 
intellectual basis to that of scientific thought. 

I do not defend the teaching of poorly prepared 
instructors in science, nor do I deny that the 
higher benefits of scientific discipline often fail 
to be derived in many of our schools and colleges. 
But I do wish to maintain that the sciences as 
developed to-day have a high value in the moral 
and religious training of young men and women, 
and that they can be taught in such a manner as 
to carry this value. That the moral value should 
be given to scientific instruction by clothing it 
in symbolism and investing it with a religious or 
moral covering is neither necessary nor advisable. 

I have, perhaps, said more than was called forth 


by the phrases which I have quoted, but if so, it 


has been in an earnest desire that we as Friends 
should, above all other denominations, stand clear 
upon the question of the so-called “conflict be- 
tween science and religion,” recognizing that 
there is a keen conflict between science and 
dogma, but that between science and religion 
there is not, cannot be, any conflict. 
FORREST SHREVE. 

The Desert Botanical Laboratory, Tucson, 

Arizona. 


A great many people are ready to fight if only 
they had Saul’s armor instead of their own sling. 
—Frances G. Peabody. 
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REVIEW OF ELECTION RETURNS. 


The figures which in the aggregate give the 
vote cast for the different presidential candidates 
at the late election are interesting, especially for 
the purposes of comparison. Below will be found 
the vote received by the different candidates for 
president : 


Taft (Republican) 
Bryan (Democrat) 

Debs (Socialist) 

Chafin (Prohibition) 
Hisgen (Independence) 
Watson (Populist) 
Gilhaus (Socialist-Labor) 


Total for Gil GHMGIGAGOs . 0 «kc. cc cdnccicesvads 14,852,239 


In 1904 there were four of what may be called 
protesting parties, for whose candidates 809,251 
votes were cast. This year the Independence 
party was added to the list, and in 1908 the 
candidates of the five small parties received 821,- 
381 votes. The vote of the Populist party 
dropped from a 117,183 in 1904, to 33,871 in 
1908. If the Populist party vote this year, and 
the Independence party vote are added, we have 
117,357 votes, almost the exact equivalent of the 
Populist vote four years ago. The Socialist party 
vote increased 45,398 votes in the four years, 
while the Prohibition party vote this year is 17,- 
284 less than in 1904. There seems to be little 
positive evidence indicating that the smaller or 
protesting parties are perceptibly increasing their 
hold on the voters of the country. 

When the two large parties are considered the 
interest in the election figures is not diminished. 
The Taft vote this year was 427,753 larger than 
that cast for McKinley in 1900. Bryan’s 1908 vote 
was 35,049 larger than his vote in 1900, while 
his vote this year was 1,315,211 larger than the 
Parker vote in 1904. Notwithstanding this fact, 
Bryan’s vote in 1908 was 109,743 smaller than 
when he first ran for president in 1896. 

In the election this year there were only five 
States in which Bryan polled fewer votes than 
did Parker in 1904. They are Alabama, Mas- 
sachusetts, New Hampshire, New York and 
Rhode Island. 

Taft’s vote this year was only 14,190 larger 
than Roosevelt’s in 1904, while in fifteen States 
he polled fewer votes than President Roosevelt 
did four years ago. In twenty-three States 
Bryan had more votes in 1900 than in 1908, and 
in 1896, he led the vote in twenty-two States as 
against his vote in 1908. Of the Southern States, 
Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Maryland, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia gave 
him fewer votes this year than in 1900, while in 
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1896 Florida and Louisiana added to the list of 
1900, gave him more votes than he received this 
year. Of Bryan’s excess vote over Parker nearly 
900,000 came from the ten States of Indiana, 
lilinois, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Wisconsin. 
His greatest gain in any State was Ohio, where 
the vote of 1900 of 314,674 was increased to 502,- 
721, making a gain of 188,047. The State which 
gave him the next best showing was Illinois, 
where he gained in four years 123,204 votes. 
Pennsylvania takes third place in a Bryan gain 
of a 113,355. From these figures there is large 
room to indulge in “what might of been” in the 
direction of Bryan’s success in a number of 
States. 

In 1904 the aggregate vote was 13,510,708, and 
Roosevelt’s majority over all, was 1,736,264. Nev- 
ertheless the aggregate vote four years ago was 
450,854 less than in 1900. With an aggregate 
vote this year of 14,852,239, Taft is only 423,113 
ahead of all of his competitors. It is interesting 
to note that with Taft’s majority over all of less 
than half a million, over 150,000 of Taft’s vote 
in excess of McKinley’s in 1900, came from four- 
teen Southern States. In fact in every State 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line, Taft’s vote was 
larger than Roosevelt’s four years ago. 

In each succeeding presidential election from 
1872 until 1896, there was an average increase 
of 750,000 votes. With the latter year an ap- 
parent diminished civic interest began. The vote 
of 1900 was only 35,275 in excess of the vote 
four years previous. It has already been noted 
that the 1904 vote was nearly a half a million 
less than that of 1900. While compared with the 
vote iour years ago, there appears to be a large 
increase, the figures are really deceiving. The 
aggregate presidential vote this year is only 928,- 
861 more than the vote twelve years ago. If the 
normal increase noted from 1872 to 1896 had 
obtained the vote this year should have been sev- 
eral millions larger than it was. According to 
the census of 1900, there were upwards of 
twenty-one million male citizens in the United 
States of voting age. Of course, that number 
is far below the actual voting citizenship of the 
country now. Still it is about seven million more 
that the aggregate presidential vote this year. 

The Southern States afford points of interest 
touching the non-voting character of its citizens. 
:he eleven States of Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Missisippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia 
were reported in 1900 to contain 2,778,781 white 
male citizens of voting age. The aggregate vote 
for president in these States at the late election 
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was 1,475,603. If we were to consider the col- 
ored citizens of these States, probably less than 
one-third of the voters exercised the suffrage at 
the late election. North Carolina came nearer 
polling its aggregate white vote than any other 
State. About 250,000 of its voters were counted 
at the election, and in this State Bryan’s majority 
over Taft was less than 23,000. In South Car- 
olina, which contains 130,375 white voters Taft 
received only 3,847 votes, and Mississippi with 
150,530 white voters gave Taft only 4,463 votes. 
There is any amount of food for reflection in the 
figures given, and an equal amount of suggestive- 
ness in those parts of the election returns which 
have not been considered. 
HENRY W. WILBUR. 


THIRTY YEARS’ OBSERVATION OF THE TO- 
BACCO HABIT. 
[By Augustus Stabler, M.D., of Brighton, Md., in the 
White Ribbon Herald, Baltimore.] 
Thackeray says: 
“Sow a thought, and reap an act; 
Sow an act, and reap a habit; 
Sow a habit, and reap a character; 
Sow a character, and reap a destiny.” 

The habit of self-control is essential to manly 
liberty and independence. The habit of self-in- 
dulgence leads little by little to weakening of char- 
acter and lowering of destiny. The tobacco habit 
is one of the many forms of self-indulgence that 
leads downward. It induces a temporary feeling 
of well-being which, like the effects of alcohol or 
opium, is deceptive and of short duration, and, on 
withdrawal of the drug, is followed by insistent 
craving for more. Not all drugs that act on the 
nervous system have this habit-forming tendency 
in the same degree. Coffee and tea are taken by the 
majority of adults and almost any one can do 
without them. All physicians know how quickly 
the opium or morphine habit fastens itself upon 
the unfortunate person, who takes either for the 
relief of pain for any considerable time, and what 
a supreme effort of will is required to get rid of 
the habit once formed. I once knew an old colored 
man who was an inveterate chewer of tobacco. 
The habit was expensive and he was poor and 
tried to give it up. He said, “I got permanently 
lonesome and my eyes got stiff and I had to have 
more ’bacco.” He died a lingering, horrible death 
from bright’s disease. When I was a boy an in- 
timate friend, older than I, was a smoker. When 
he married his wife very properly objected to the 
habit, and he promised her to give it up. He did 
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give it up, but the depression which he experi- 
enced was so serious that she allowed him to re- 
sume it. He did not wholly rid himself of the 
habit until he was nearly fifty years of age, had 
failed in business, and his oldest two boys had 
already contracted the habit. I resolved, as the 
result of his experience, that I would never be a 
slave to any drug habit. All my experience in life, 
twenty-five years of which have been spent in the 
practice of medicine, has tended to strengthen 
and not weaken that resolve. 

When a student in Baltimore some thirty years 
ago, I boarded in the house of a near relative 
where congregated almost every evening about 
a half dozen men in the prime of life, all of them 
near relatives of mine and of each other, who 
gathered around an open fire, smoked and played 
whist. I sometimes took part in the game but 
never in the smoking. They tried to persuade me 
to smoke, saying that I would never be a man if 
1 did not. I said 1 knew better, for Caesar, whose 
works I was reading, became a man in spite of 
difficulties in childhood, and he lived before to- 
bacco was introduced into Europe. Of this coterie 
of smokers one died of cancer of the throat, one, 
the greatest whist player, had an attack of in- 
sanity but still lives, one failed in business and 
after defrauding his creditors of large sums, and 
suffering for years with rich man’s gout, died a 
miserable object without a dollar in his own right. 
I do not charge all these ills up to tobacco, but I 
do charge them up to the habit of self-indulgence 
which leads to the tobacco habit, and is increased 
by that habit. 

Tobacco, as generally used, is less potent poison 
than alcohol or opium or cocaine, but it is a poison 
which has remarkable power to weaken the human 
will and lead to dreamy indolence. On the heart 
and blood vessels it is a direct poison which leads 
to premature degeneration of tissue. The cigar- 
ette habit, especially in boys, is very injurious, 
because nearly all cigarette smokers inhale the 
smoke and induce a genuine intoxication by that 
means. The fact is well established that boys 
addicted to the cigarette habit, do not grow as 
fast or symmetrically and have less power of con- 
nected thoughts than normal individuals. 


The narrow judgments of a man who takes life 
just as he sees it within the range of his own 
experience, are often more correct than those of 
the man who looks to the newspapers for his 
opinions and to specialists for his facts.—Chris- 
tian Register. 
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PROGRESS OF COLORED PEOPLE. 


Agricultural fairs carried on by the colored 
people are growing more and more popular. In 
Augusta and Columbia, where State fairs were 
held, after the white ones were over, the grounds 
were turned over to the colored people. The “Race 
Conference” was held at the same time in Colum- 
bia, and we were on the program at the opera 
house, which was crowded with a most intelligent 
audience, and I was introduced as “a Quaker who 
would speak as the spirit moved her.” Next day 
there were 4,000 on the fair-grounds, and when 
we went to go into the main building we were 
told it was being closed because a lady was to 
speak from the grandstand. Even the trotting 
of the horses was stopped. It was truly inspiring 
to speak before such an earnest, eager audience, 
who seemed hungering for truth and encourage- 
ment. 

The exhibits were excellent and an officer told 
us that not a single arrest had been made among 
all the thousands, while at the white fair several 
hundred dollars were collected in fines. 

There was no betting on horses. No one could 
attend these fairs without feeling that the people 
were doing things for themselves. 

On the 19th we went over to Bettis Academy, 
where men and women from two counties make 
things worth seeing. 

Mr. Williams, a colored man from Hampton, 
spoke from the grandstand in a most forceful, 
earnest manner. In the afternoon all assembled 
in the fine new school-house (almost completed). 
We sat on the platform with eight prominent 
white southern men, who gave splendid advice 
and uplifting thoughts, and the thrill of gratitude 
remains with me yet at the words of M. C. Butler, 
a Confederate General, and later United States 
Senator. The feebleness of age is upon him and 
he had driven twelve miles to be there, but his 
words will go down for generations. He said, 
“Friends, I was in the battle between the States, 
and at the front, and every stroke of my sabre 
was to keep you in shackles; but God never lets 
me forget there was no revolt at home and your 
race were taking care of my wife and babies. Such 
fidelity and faithfulness is unequaled and can 
never be forgotten, and if in my heart I ever hold 
you in disregard the Lord should strike me down. 

“There is much talk about race prejudice and 
the suffering it has entailed. But there always 
has been race prejudice since the world began. 
Think of the Jews and their persecution, the 
Chinese, the Slavs and others. If you live honest, 
industrious lives, and are true men, you will rise 
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as all nations have through industry and integ- 
rity.” 

He said more equally as good. We felt the truth 
of his words, and thanked the Father we had 
lived to hear them. 


Aiken, S. C. M. S. 


CENTENNIAL OF BYBERRY MEETING 
HOUSE. 


The present meeting-house at Byberry having 
been erected in 1808, the Friends connected with 
the meeting feeling that much of historical in- 
terest was attached to the event, desired to fitting- 
ly celebrate the occasion, and while past records 
show that the first monthly meeting was held in 
the present house in Eleventh month of that year, 
Ninth month 12th, 1908, was chosen as a more 
convenient date for the anniversary. A joint 
committee consisting of committees appointed in 
the monthly meeting and Friends’ Association 
had charge of the matter. 

A general invitation to all interested was ex- 
tended, in response to which more than 400 peo- 
ple, members of the Society of Friends from near- 
ly all sections of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
territory and many persons from outside the So- 
ciety crowded the ancient stone building at the 
afternoon session. 

The morning was occupied by a meeting for 
worship, which was addressed very appropriately 
by Arthur M. Dewees and Wm. Webster, of Phil- 
adelphia; Nathaniel Richardson, of Byberry, and 
Jos. S. Walton, of George School; the latter pay- 
ing a tender tribute to those early ancestors, who 
borrowed flames of fire from their neighbors, and 
also secured the Divine spark that enabled their 
children to attain to the present standing. 

Henry W. Wilbur, of Philadelphia, queried, “Do 
we realize our birthright? The priceless privi- 
leges of ministry of those early Friends. The 
history they made was the making of an unre- 
claimed world into a new one of righteousness.” 
He closed with prayer. 

During the noon hour about 300 people partook 
of the lunch served in the hall adjoining the 
grounds, and a register was kept as far as possible 
of all who attended. 

At 2 p. m. the meeting was opened by remarks 
by Harry S. Bonner, who introduced Nathaniel 
Richardson, Chairman of the meeting, who read 
“An Historical Poem,” into which he had woven 
names and incidents connected with the early 
history of the meeting. 

“The History of Byberry Meeting House” was 
given in a paper prepared by Rachel Johnson and 
read by Miriam Tomlinson. 
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The original building was constructed of logs 
in 1683. Partly as a result of the Keithian con- 
troversy and party because of growth in numbers, 
Byberry Friends built a second house of worship 
in 1714. This building was of stone, but it was 
rudely constructed and must have been what 
would now be considered an extremely uncom- 
fortable building. 

The only means of heating the house was a 
fire-place on the outside. During meeting the 
women sat in the end next the fire-place, while 
the men were compelled to be content with warm- 
ing themselves before going into the meeting. 
An addition was built in 1753, making the sec- 
ond house twice its original size. The present 
plain, substantial building was commenced in 
1807, the first monthly meeting was held in it in 
Eleventh month 1808, but the building commit- 
tee did not report it finished until 1810, the de- 
lay being caused by the difficulty in securing sea- 
soned planks for the benches. 

“The History of the Meeting’ was given by 
Dr. Joseph S. Walton, Principal of George School, 
who is a descendant of one of the first settlers of 
that name, and from the facts given, he deduced 
the thought that to these, the present members, 
belongs the responsibility of living up to the 
ideal of brotherhood set by these pioneers of the 
Society. 

“Comparative Membership, Then and Now” 
was given by Anna Comly, a granddaughter of 
John Comly, the noted minister. 

This paper was especially interesting to mem- 
bers who could trace their ancestry, and there 
was scarcely one of the families prominent and 
active in the early days of the meeting that was 
not represented by descendants in the assembly. 

At one time there were 598 members of By- 
berry Monthly Meeting. 

Henry W. Wilbur, of Swarthmore, spoke on 
“What Byberry Meeting has done to Advance 
Friends’ Principles,” and showed Byberry’s part 
in gathering and holding members together, in es- 
tablishing an indulged meeting in Philadelphia, 
where at Carpenter’s Hall, was held what was 
afterward destined to become the largest monthly 
meeting in the United States, the one held now at 
15th and Race Streets. He referred to the liber- 
ality of early Friends, and said, “‘In Indiana and 
other places are those who received from this 
meeting their impulse and imparted it to others, 
showing an altruistic tendency. 

“Every one of us is indebted to those pioneers, 
whose phenomenal concern and consecration led 
them to build where they did not expect to reap 
benefit, and sow where they did not reap. We 
never needed religion more than now. The next 
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half century will open fields of promise where the 
sons of worthy sires may subdue the moral wild- 
ernesses as their fathers reclaimed the natural. So 
may the Golden Age of Quakerism be yet before 
and not behind us.” 

Cynthia G. Bosler, of Ogontz, read a poem 
“Byberry Meeting House,” written by her sister, 
Rachel W. Shallcross, several years ago. 

Brief remarks by Rev. S. F. Hotchkin, of Bus- 
tleton, and Alfred H. Love, of Philadelphia, con- 
cluded the exercises, and after a few moments of 
“living silence” the meeting closed. 


THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF FREE 
BELIEVERS. 
[An editorial in Unity (Chicago) .] 

In another column we print the prospectus of 
a new “Federation” in religious forces. We hope 
that the project will be interpreted in the light of 
the deliberate statement of the projectors,—that 
this is not a new society but one more attempt 
to federate existing societies, to focalize the va- 
rious, incoherent, and, to a large degree, inefficient 
attempts at co-operation. The co-operation at 
first must necessarily be occasional and apparent- 
ly inefficient. But let the doubting Thomases 
and those who bolster their doubt and justify 
their misgiving by an appeal to history, never 
mistake a cause too great to be formulated and 
a cause too small to be formulated. The very im- 
potency of the organizations named in this pros- 
pectus has been found in their inadequacy to the 
occasion rather than in the absence of an occa- 
sion. It is to be hoped that the words of the 
prospectus will also prove true,—that this fed- 
eration is not called into being as a rival to the 
“Federal Council of the Churches of Christ,” 
whose recent meeting in Philadelphia, spite of 
all reactionists and those rendered timid by dog- 
matism, was a movement in the same direction. 
It is impossible to create an opposition between 
those who are going in the same direction. For 
this reason we wish it might be possible to min- 
imize the use of the adjective “Liberal” or else 
to use it such a way as to make it stand, not for 
theological or ecclestiastical differences, but in 
its primal, fundamental sense of liberated,—those 
who stand for the liberty of prophecy and the 
freedom of fellowship. There is no denying the 
fact that, as a theological or ecclesiastical conno- 
tation, it is hopelessly vague; it hints at a line 
where no line exists. There are plenty of broad 
minds in so-called confined churches and, alas! 
many a narrow mind in the so-called liberal 
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few friends who met in Philadelphia on the third 
inst. is fraught with great possibilities; it is 
one more hopeful sign of the times. Unity greets 
it most cordially, and, so far as it may speak for 
the Congress of Religion, whose organ it is, it 
believes it will cordially welcome the opportunity 
to federate and to be federated. The Congress 
of Religion has outgrown its name several times, 
each time expressing more clearly its aim and 
indicating more definitely its constituency. The 
words “American,” “Society,” “Societies” and 
“Liberal” were each in turn eliminated; each 
elimination was in the interest of truthfulness. 
And by the eliminations it became more Amer- 
ican, more social and more liberal. We expect 
to hear more and better things of this federa- 
tion, and pledge it our support. 


RUTH LEWELLING 
of Blue River, near Salem, Ind. 
Born Ruth Overman, 10th mo. 18, 1822. Died 11th mo. 15, 1908. 


THE SECRET OF POVERTY. 
Dr. Woods Hutchinson, of New York, unlocked 
the secret of general poverty in an address at the 
American Museum of Natural History in New 


York early this month when he said: “What is 
killing the people of this city may be stated as 
overwork, underfeeding, and overcrowding; and 
two of these may be included under the one word 
‘underpaid.’ The message of the church and of 


| medicine to-day to the community is not ‘Give to 
| the poor,’ but ‘Don’t take so much away from 


churches. But this venture on the part of the | them.” ’—The Public. 
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STUDYING THE BIBLE. 


[The following extract is taken from a paper by Charles 
Franklin Shaw, a Presbyterian clergyman of Rahway, 
New Jersey, and published in Religious Education, De- 
cember, 1908. It constituted a part of the exercises of 
the Sixth General Religious Educational Convention held last 
year in Washington, D. C. The entire address would be of 
value to our First-day School teachers. Copies of the 
journal may be procured of Henry F. Cope, 72 E. Madi- 
son Ave., Chicago, at 35 cents per copy.—JANE P. RUSH- 
MORE. } 

Our young people should be taught to realize 
that the Bible is not of equal value throughout. 
They should be taught to distinguish between a 
higher and a lower path. They should be made 
to realize that a twilight age produces twilight 
heroes. They should be made to see that the 
ethics of the Sermon on the Mount marks a dis- 
tinct advance over the ethics of the Book of 
Joshua or of the Book of Judges. At the out- 
break of the Spanish War and the day after the 
President had issued his proclamation request- 
ing all clergymen to offer prayers for the success 
of our army, the writer of this article was ad- 
monished by a certain good old saint not to for- 
get the prayer for the success of our army. 
Anxious to discover the good lady’s opinion of 
warfare, he replied, ““How can I?” at the same 
time quoting numerous passages from the New 
Testament, such as “Love thy enemies,” “If they 
smite you on one cheek turn the other,” “Recom- 
pense evil to no man,” “Be wise as serpents and 
harmless as doves.” The good saint referred to 
listened with impatience to the recital and at its 
end blazed forth indignantly: “Yes, and if you 
had read the Old Testament as well as the New 
you would have known that God commanded the 
Israelites to slay the Canaanites—men, women 
and children. And the Father’s word is just as 
good as the Son’s.” The good lady in her zeal had 
not grasped the principle laid down by Paul, 
“when that which is perfect is come that which 
was in part shall be done away.” 

We must also study the Old Testament in the 
light of the New. This in slightly different form 
is practically the re-statement of our former 
principle. When we encounter a lower ethical 
teaching than that furnished by Jesus, we must 
not apologize for it, nor strive to explain it away; 
but we must teach our young people to frankly 
apply New Testament standards to Old Testa- 
ment faith and conduct and thus avoid what 
would otherwise be inevitable religious and ethical 
confusions. Our ultimate standard of faith and 
morals is the spirit revealed in the teaching and 
conduct of Jesus. It is our court of final appeals. 

We should also teach our young people to dis- 
tinguish between the form and the substance of 
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truth. Slavery was an historical fact but a moral 
lie. On the other hand a parable may be a work 
of the imagination and yet convey the highest 
truths. Truth may be revealed under the guise of 
a myth, a legend, an allegory, or a bit of folk lore. 
The spirit of God is not limited to the channels of 
history and prophesy when making a revelation. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE WORK. 


We have now at work through the correspond- 
ence courses offered, students in six States. All 
the courses have been patronized, though the 
Bible course is most in demand. The last pupil 
who sent in her name said, “lf Il am not too late.” 
We are glad to say that there is always room on 
our lists for more, and that the independent na- 
ture of the assignments, as made at present, 
makes it possible to begin at any time. 

Most of the pupils are women, though we have 
two very busy men on the present list. In pro- 
portion to its numerical strength, Illinois Yearly 
Meeting has enrolled most students. In the thick- 
ly settled Friendly regions, the largest local group 
comes from the Western First-day School Union. 

The plan claims no magic potency in making 
First-day School work easy, and its working out 
is still in an experimental stage. We think, how- 
ever, it is a good thing as far as developed, and 
invite still other First-day School workers to be- 
come a part of the experiment. We would like 
to hear from schools within the limits of New 
York and Indiana Yearly Meetings especially, but 
will welcome further interested recruits from any 
section. If you have forgotten the original an- 
nouncement, write to the Secretary for a copy of 
it. 

JANE P. RUSHMORE. 

140 N. 15th St. 


Adult classes which are having trouble in sus- 
taining interest in the lesson series on The 
Prophets of Israel, are recommended to put aside 
the series First month lst and take up the new 
lessons by Augustus Murray on the work of Paul. 
This advice does not apply to the classes which 
as doing satisfactory and intelligent work with the 
Prophet series, but in classes where this is not the 
case, no idea of finishing a thing once begun, 
should deter a dragging class from, at as early 
a date as possible, substituting other material. 
The Committee hopes that the two new series 
about to be issued will prove to be in the line of 
real improvement for working purposes. 

JANE P. RUSHMORE. 
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PEACE ON EARTH. 


This number of the Friends’ Intelligencer will 
reach many of its readers on the day that, by 
common consent, is celebrated all over the world as 
the anniversary of the birth of Jesus, the Prince 
of Peace. If all the people who call themselves 
Christians were to carry out his peace teach- 
ings in their daily lives, there would generally be 
peace in the family, in the community, in the na- 
tion, and in the world. In no better way can we 
keep Christmas than by asking ourselves wherein 
we have failed to do this. If we have looked upon 
these teachings as being merely the beautiful 
visions of a dreamer, let us take a new point of 
view, and see whether there is any reason why 
they should not be put in practice to-day. Let 
us endeavor to apply these teachings especially 
to industrial and international peace. 

When we read in our morning papers that on 
the streets of the largest city in the world, side 
by side with the army of shoppers richly clothed 
and carrying well-filled purses, there is another 
army with hungry faces and tattered garments, 
crying as they pass along, “Give us work, O give 
us work,” we realize that there is something 
radically wrong in existing conditions, for in our 
own large cities the same cry for work is heard. 
The first duty of the follower of Jesus is to seek 
for the causes that have produced these condi- 
tions. We can no longer afford to close our eyes 
to unpleasant truths. We must be willing to see 
things as they are. When our vision is clearer 
and broader we shall be better able to work with 
others in order to bring about needed changes. 
As we work with one another, adding the knowl- 
edge of others to our own, we shall gradually 
find out how to improve the conditions that exist, 
how to close the gates upon the grasping and open 
them to those who do the work. 

Everything that makes for industrial peace 
will also help to promote world peace. But there 
are also direct influences that may be brought 
to bear in this connection. As a nation the 
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United States should be a larger factor than it 
now is in strengthening the peace sentiment of 
the world. This year we have sent a powerful 
fleet from nation to nation, and the consequence 
is that some of these nations have felt a desire to 
enlarge their own fleets and thus increase the 
probabilities of their becoming engaged in war. 
When our fleet comes home again, let us use our 
influence to have it diminish rather than increase. 
If the American Congress will say to the world 
that we are going to build no more battleships, 
Germany and England would be profoundly in- 
fluenced. Let us go a step farther than this. At 
the second Hague Conference, in revising the 
rules of warfare, it was agreed that unfortified 
towns should not be bombarded. Let us take this 
agreement at its face value and proceed to dis- 
mantle the fortifications that guard some of our 
cities. No individual with a sense of honor will 
shoot at an unarmed man; and surely no civilized 
nation will send out its fleets to attack another 
nation that has shown confidence in international 
honor. 

The way to bring about a reduction of arma- 
ments is for the strongest of the nations (and 
is their any stronger than our own?) to reduce its 
own army and navy and express its belief in the 
efficacy of a court of arbitration. Our nation 
will do this as soon as its citizens have faith in 
peace principles. Friends have always taught 
that both individuals and nations should avoid the 
use of the gun or the sword. Now is our oppor- 
tunity to make our peace testimony stronger and 
clearer, for the extension of peace principles is 
a very important part of the mission of our So- 
ciety. 


THIS WINTER AT MT. PLEASANT. 

[The following letter of Abby D. Munro of the indus- 
trial school for colored people at Mt. Pleasant, S. C., to 
a Friend, was written at the close of Abby Munro’s vaca- 
tion in Ninth month last from Bristol, R. I.] 

I have been thinking, all summer, I would write 
you—not that I had anything particularly new 
or interesting to say, but because of the feeling 
of loving gratitude I have towards you for your 
great kindness to us, in our time of need. As 
I look back now I hardly know how I got through 
with the last winter, it was such a trying one. 
The death of some of our best contributors, and 
the hard times generally was the cause of it,— 
but thanks to your timely generosity, we are still 
free from debt. 

Now I am getting ready to go back to my 
work again—to make the forty-first trip. Just 
think of it! But they will come to a close, be- 
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fore Many years now, in the nature of things. 
The prospects for the coming year are not very 
bright, as far as I can see, but perhaps there is 
something in store that we do not think of, and, 
as I often say, the Lord has led us on this far, 
through all these years, and I cannot think He 
will leave us now. If I had not been sure it was 
the Lord’s work I should have given it up long 
ago, but what He has led me into I would not dare 
give up if I wanted to, which I certainly never 
have. 

The summer in Charleston and vicinity has 
been an exceedingly hot one, and yet it has seemed 
to be unusually healthy. It has been a warm 
summer here too; but the heated term is over now 
and the weather is delightful. 

I have been reading some account of the Con- 
ference at Winona Lake. It must have been a 
very pleasant occasion. I am wondering if you 
were there. Whenever I have been, I have en- 
joyed them exceedingly. I wish the meetings 
could do something more definite for the schools. 
It seems to me we have reached a point where 
there is great need: of it. 

Our school opens the first Monday in Septem- 
ber, and I expect to start the last of this month. 
I shall not be sorry to get settled again to my 
winter’s work. It would give me great pleasure 
to hear from you at any time. Letters from such 
friends are very encouraging. 

AsBy D. MUNRO. 


CONCERNING WILLS. 

In days of old, Friends met in “meetings for 
discipline,” chiefly to answer queries and often to 
disown some of their best and most promising 
members for “marrying out” and similar acts, 
for many of which praise should have been ac- 
corded rather than censure. 

At present, however, Friends assemble in 
“meetings for business,”’ and a large part of the 
business consists of an effort to apply Christian 
principles to daily life and the encouragement of 
philanthropic labor. 

In former days, little money was required, ex- 
cept for some printing and the preservation of 
buildings and grounds. Doubtless, this is the 
reason that so very few wealthy Friends of 
former generations have made gifts or bequests 
to the Society of Friends to carry on its concerns. 
It was not needed then, and possibly would not 
have been used to the best advantage, except in 
the matter of education; public enterprises that 
required large means were not contemplated. 

To-day the situation is quite otherwise. Every- 
where Friends are actively interested in philan- 
thropic movements, and giving much personal 
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service to a wide variety of good causes. They 
are bringing to bear, in this endeavor to uplift 
humanity, an intelligence, patience and love 
which would certainly bring forth an abundant 
harvest, were it not for one hindrance. 

Personal service is, after all, the important 
element in applied Christianity, but in these days 
funds must be added to service if great things 
are to be accomplished. 

To those of us who have been in the midst of 
the great struggle for the uplift of humanity, 
there have come glorious visions of forward move- 
ments, of plans, which if put into operation, 
would result in the up-building of character in 
many. 

In order to do this great work ready to our 
hand, there should be an endowment at our serv- 
ice. No college considers itself equipped for 
service without an adequate endowment. The 
Society of Friends has become an ethical and 
philanthropic power, which only needs an ade- 
quate endowment to accomplish great things. 

The late William E. Dodge, the great New York 
merchant, insisted that it was much better to 
endow movements than buildings. We may right- 
ly look upon our Society as a movement, even as 
a well-organized machine, already doing excellent 
service, but capable of doing vastly more. 

Nor need anyone fear that the possession of 
abundant means would be a temptation to violate 
any of our cherished principles. Where funds 
have been donated, scrupulous care has been exer- 
cised that they be used for the purpose expressed 
by the donor, and much good has resulted. 

Taken as a whole, we are not a wealthy people, 
but there are those among us who could meet this 
want. Large sums are given to various institu- 
tions; why not to the Society of Friends, in trust, 
to enable it to carry on its work for humanity? 

Baltimore, Md, 


“PENN AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY.” 

[From an editorial by “Penn” in the Philadelphia Even- 
ing Bulletin.] 

In the midst of the ceremonies and spectacles 
of Founders’ Week there took place an event 
which would have been more noticed than it was 
had it happened on a normal oceasion. Yet, sim- 
ple and unpretentious as it was, so far as flour- 
ish or display was concerned, it made a deep im- 
pression on the minds of many thoughtful citi- 
zens as a lesson in the tolerance and amity in 
which it is possible for men of the widest vari- 
ety of religious opinions to live in their relations 
to one another as members of the same com- 
munity. There was much in the course of Foun- 
ders’ Week that invited attention to the growth 
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or development, the historic character and the 
distinctive traits of Philadelphia and its munici- 
pal life—much that was educational to the peo- 
ple and strengthened a rightful sense of attach- 
ment to their city. But in all the diversity of 
the exercises which commemorated its founder 
and his work, there was none that had more 
meaning and from which he himself, if he could 
have looked upon it, would probably have derived 
more satisfaction, than the gathering in the meet- 
ing house of the Society of Friends at Race and 
Cherry Streets, of the representatives of the nu- 
merous creeds, or forms of religious worship, that 
have an organized existence in Philadelphia. It 
was peculiarly in accord with his own principles 
of thought and action; it was an unusual example 
of the spirit of fellowship among good men who 
esteem these principles, and its effect on our lo- 
cal life should be a beneficent memory or a last- 
ing reminder of the friendliness of contact which 
the followers of all faiths may enjoy with one 
another as citizens or as men if they will bring 
themselves to do so. 

It is well that a simple record of this occasion 
has been made, such as the one that has just 
been printed under the title of “Penn and Re- 
ligious Liberty; interpreted by representatives of 
sixteen denominations.” In future years it is 
not unlikely that it will be cited when tempta- 
tions of intolerance may move sectarians to harsh- 
ness of judgment or bitterness of speech. For 
in this meeting there was a really memorable 
illustration of the wholesome manner in which 
differences of theological belief may be put alto- 
gether aside in recognition of a common duty. 
There was a time when it would have been vir- 
tually impossible to bring together such an as- 
semblage under any roof-tree in this city. Pre- 
judice or jealousy would have had the upper hand 
in marring an invitation to even the slightest 
intercourse, before the public eye, between so 
many representatives of varying phases of re- 
ligion. But at this gathering in a Friends’ Meet- 
ing House, they were willing to meet one an- 
other on an equal footing, in testifying what they 
all owed to those rights of conscience which were 
established in the civic polity of the founder of 
Philadelphia. The Roman Catholic, the Protest- 
ant and the Jew found for once ground on which 
they could all stand in entire harmony. 

The addresses, as delivered by sixteen speak- 
ers, each in a distinctively representative capac- 
ity, were short, and also informal rather than 
studied. As now collated they form a series of 
notable tributes to the memory of a statesman 
and religionist in whose career all denominations 
see some point of sympathetic view. 
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WHITEWATER QUARTERLY MEETING AT 
FALL CREEK (PENDLETON, IND.) 

[The following account was contributed by a young 
Friend to The Times of Pendleton.] 

Friends’ Quarterly Meeting, held at the 
Friends’ Church once each year, was in session 
Seventh-day, December 5th and meeting for wor- 
ship First-day, December 6th. 

Among the prominent ones present from a dis- 
tance were Charles F. Underhill, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Frances M. Robinson, Elizabeth Barnes, 
Edith Moore, Eli and Eliza Morris, of Richmond, 
Ind.; Wilson S. Doan, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Zells, 
Thomas Scott, Mr. and Mrs. Robert James and 
daughter, of Indianapolis; Michael Moore, of 
Huntington; William Griest, Portland; a num- 
ber from Greensboro near Knightstown, and oth- 
er places. 

The usual routine of business was done on Sev- 
enth-day with the exception of omitting the an- 
swering of the queries and in place thereof, the 
reading of four especially prepared papers. 

In the morning service Frances M. Robinson 
and Eliza Morris, of Richmond; Wm. Griest, of 
Portland, and John L. Thomas, spoke very ac- 
ceptably to the meeting. 

Lunch was served in the basement, after which 
the main business part was performed. The next 
Quarterly Meeting will be held at Greensboro in 
three months. 

Most of the visiting Friends remained over 
First-day to be present at the meeting for wor- 
ship, and to hear the address in the afternoon 
by Thomas Scott, an Orthodox Friend of Indian- 
apolis. 

In the morning service, First-day, Wilson 
Doan, of Indianapolis, after a few appropriate 
remarks very courteously gave way to our visiting 
Friend, Thomas Scott. While a member and re- 
corded minister of the Orthodox Friends’ Church, 
his theological views in regard to the Bible and 
life of Jesus are entirely in accord with the Hick- 
site Friends. 

It was an all day meeting with a basket din- 
ner in the basement and social mingling where 
all were glad to drink and sup from the common 
fountain of love and good will towards all man- 
kind. There were about 200 people at dinner 
at the church, most of whom remained to hear 
the address in the afternoon by Thomas Scott, 
a minister and manufacturer of Indianapolis. 
His paper was a very comprehensive one along 
the line of “The Bibles of the World and Why 
the Hebrew Bible Takes the Leading Place.” 

In connection with the Quarterly Meeting it 
may be well to mention the Dramatic Reading 
on Seventh-day evening by Charles F. Underhill, 
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who is an active member of the Society of 
Friends. Mr. Underhill had a regular date at 
Indianapolis Sixth-day evening, December 4th, 
and through the agency of the Young Friends’ 
Association a number was arranged to be given 
in Pendleton at the Christian Church on Sev- 
enth-day evening, December 5th. Mr. Underhill 
gave a rendition in monologue form of Dicken’s 
Christmas Carol. The story was presented in 
a masterful form, bringing forth to his listeners 
both the humorous and sublime features in a way 
that seemed to picture reality itself. The Young 
Friends’ Association wish to embrace this op- 
portunity to thank the good people of the vicinity 
and neighboring churches for their hearty co- 
operation in the course of lectures as given un- 
der their management this summer and fall. 
Especial appreciation is conveyed to the Meth- 
odist and Christian churches for their co-opera- 
tion in the success of the course and the Under- 
hill entertainment which partly defrayed the ex- 
penses of the course. The status of good will 
brings before man the deep realization of broth- 
erhood of man with the consciousness of God 
within his own soul, walking in hand with His 
Elder Brother the Son of God. 

The intention is to repeat the course of free 
lectures next summer. 


FRIENDS OF THE OTHER BRANCH IN PHIL- 
ADELPHIA. 
[From the American Friend.] 

In connection with the Twelfth Street Meeting- 
house, in Philadelphia, there is an institute build- 
ing, which is open every day in the week. The 
work and service of this place is briefly summed 
up in the recent annual report of the Board of 
Managers. We quote in part: 

That the privileges and accomodations offered 
by the Institute are appreciated, is attested by the 
increased number of visitors and the use made of 
the rooms. 

Since Fifth-month 1, 1907, 538 committees, rep- 
resenting a great diversity of friendly interests, 
met in the institute. These committees comprised 
4,670 members. 

There were 9,516 visitors, and 1,451 evening 
visitors. Attendance at teas, 1,881, making a 
total of 17,518. Umbrellas were loaned at 56 
times. 

The building has been freshened in appearance 
by painting since our last report, and a new heater 
has also been provided at a cost of $135. 

A variety of the best periodicals of the day are 
to be found upon our tables, the subscriptions to 
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which embrace 1 quarterly, 12 monthlies, 14 week- 
lies and 5 dailies. 

Owing to the protracted illness and decease of 
our janitor, Casper Wistar, Isaiah Balderston was 
appointed day janitor, with the hope that we may 
find a younger person to take charge in the eve- 
nings. 

On Fifth-month 12, 1908, at a meeting of the 
Board of Managers, a note of sympathy was di- 
rected to be sent to Emma Wistar, concerning 
the death of her husband, Casper Wistar, whose 
faithful services to the institute were much ap- 
preciated. 

On Ninth-month 22, 1908, a meeting was called, 
at the request of the president, to consider a prop- 
osition to employ a central secretary, with the 
hope that he may promote the usefulness of the in- 
stitute in such ways as may from time to time 
seem best, and that he may be of service to the 
Friendly interests holding their meetings at the 
institute rooms. 

Upon consideration, William Edward Cadbury 
was appointed central secretary of the institute 

. with the understanding that the institute 
shall be under no responsibility for his salary or 
for other extra expenses incident to said appoint- 
ment, beyond the receipt of such funds as may be 
contributed therefor, and the rightful appropria- 
tion of the same to the purposes specified. This 
appointment took effect Ninth month 23, 1908. 

The Building Committee has had plans prepared 
for a second story to be added to the present build- 
ing, providing four additional rooms, which can 
be used as committee rooms or rest rooms, and 
providing also improved toilet facilities for both 
men and women. The plans have been approved 
by the managers, subject to revision in details. 
The Property Committee of Twelfth Street Meet- 
ing has given permission to the institute to pro- 
ceed with the work with similar terms to those 
upon which the original building was constructed. 
An advanced estimate of the cost of the improve- 
ment, including a small endowment necessary for 
maintainence of the additional property, is $10,- 
000. The committee has already been promised 
a considerable portion of this sum. 


The best brought-up children are those who 
have seen their parents as they are. Hypocrisy 
is not the parents’ first duty —Bernard Shaw. 


Liberty means responsibility. That is why 
most men dread it.—Bernard Shaw. 
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FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.—A meeting was held 
Twelfth Month 14th, in the auditorium of the 
Young Friends’ Association building. Mary H. 
Whitson gave a resumé of the papers read at the 
General Conference held at Langhorne. At our 
meeting held on the 9th of Eleventh Month, 
Henry W. Wilbur gave a discourse on “The indi- 
vidual and the collective conscience.” As the main 
feature of our program for the evening of the 
14th of Twelfth Month, he continued this topic 
under the title: “Friends in Public Life, their 
disappearance and reappearance.” The paper 
was followed by discussion on the Friend in 
politics. 

Those who took part were: Joel Borton, Isaac 
Wilson, Charles F. Underhill, J. Eugene Baker, 
Henry W. Wilbur and others. 

Before adjournment Miss Hagner gave a piano 
selection. 

EDNA V. THOMAS, Secretary. 


MEpIA, PA.—A meeting was held in the Friends’ 
School building, Twelfth Month 1st, with an at- 
tendance of fifty. Henry M. Fussell acted as 
Chairman for the evening. Mrs. J. Claud Bed- 
ford sang two solos, accompanied by Mrs. Carolus 
M. Broomall, violinist, and Miss Holl, pianist. 
Dr. John L. Carver, of Philadelphia, gave a talk 
on “Vacation Days in England.” After more 
music by Mrs. Bedford, Mrs. Broomall, and Miss 
Holl, the meeting adjourned until First Month 
5th., 1909. 

ELIZABETH H. CALEY, Secretary. 


NEWTOWN, PA.—A meeting was held Fourth- 
day evening, Twelfth Month 9th, in the First-day 
school rooms. After the opening chapter read by 
President Hubert Stack, delegates to the Lang- 
horne Conference reported. Evan T. Worthing- 
ton read a paper tracing the conception of im- 
mortality through the religions of the great civil- 
izations down to the Christian belief. Milton D. 
Ritter svoke on the same topic. 

The Committee appointed to revise the Consti- 
tution and By-Laws submitted a revision which 
will be considered at the next meeting. The 
meeting adjourned until First Month 13th, 1909, 
at 7.45 P. M. After adjournment the Associa- 
tion and its friends enjoyed viewing the pictures 
of the Winona Lake Conference. 

Mary G. WILSON, Secretary. 


SOLEBURY, PA.—Young Friends’ Association 
convened in the meeting house on the 13th of 
Twelfth Month, with an average attendance. 
Agnes Williams Palmer presided, with Reuben 
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P. Ely, Secretary. On account of the good accom- 
plished by decisions of “Golden-rule” Judges in 
the last 30 years by probation officers, and for 
Juvenile Courts, was read by Eva K. Preston. 
The topic was discussed by Rueben M. Price and 
Anna H. W. Eastburn, the latter formerly of 
Yardley. Reuben P. Ely end Eva K. Preston re- 
ported the Conference at Langhorne. Agnes W. 
Palmer gave three historical items and Howard 
Paxson talked on current events. It is expected 
that Arthur Dewees will address the next meeting 
when the several topics will be discussed by 
Bertha Michener, Philena Marshall, Carroll B. 
Price and Marion Rice Ely. 


THE PATRIOT. 


[Read before the Young Friends’ Association of Cold- 
stream, Ontario, Can., Twelfth month 18th, 1908, at the 
home of the author.] 


My father was a patriot, though on the scroll of fame 

You may not read in letters red, his title or his name. 

He fought not with Montcalm, or Wolfe, or Louis Pap- 
ineau; 

Yet, conquered by his strong right arm, the forest lords 
lay low. 

He was not with the sturdy men who marched with 
dauntless Brock, 

And on old Queenston’s beetling heights rolled back the 
alien shock. 

He did not shoot the Red-man down; he was the Red- 
man’s friend, 

The truest patriot is he who serves some peaceful end. 

Sweeter to him his wife’s clear call, than battle’s bugle- 
horn, 

Fairer than serried fields of men, his serried fields of 
corn; 

More worth than valleys red with blood, are vales with 
golden grain; 

Angels that smile o’er fields of sheaves mourn fields of 
mortals slain. 

The revelations fresh from God, he placed above old creeds, 

And on them raised his fellowmen to holier thoughts and 
deeds. 

My father was a patriot; his flag—yon cloud unfurled; 

His King was Christ; his creed was Love; his country 
was the world. EpGaR M. ZAVITZ. 


BIRTHS. 


ABBE.—In Lansdowne, Pa., Twelfth month 6th, 1908, 
to George C. and Bessie Taylor Abbe, a son, who is 
named Richard Taylor Abbe. 

HART.—At Thorndale, Pennsylvania, Twelfth month 
2nd, 1908, to Charles and Florence McCurdy Hart, a 
daughter who is named Natalie Hart. 

MICHENER.—In Newlin, Chester Co., Pa., Eleventh 
month 27th, 1908, to Jesse Lewis and Jennie T. Michener, 
a son, who is named Jesse Lewis Michener. 

MILLS.—At McNabb, IIL, on Eleventh month 7th, 
1908, to William L. and Edith M. P. Mills, a daughter, who 
is named Marcia Willma. 
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PATTERSON.—At Westbury, Long Island, Twelfth 
month 21st, 1908, to Harold T. and Emily H. Patterson, 
a son, who is named Robert Jordan Patterson (great- 
grandson of the late Isaac Hicks, of Westbury, L. I.). 

ROBERTS.—At Newark, N. J., Tenth month 23rd, 
1908, to William E. and Florence Roberts, a son, who was 
named Alvin Lovett Roberts. 


MARRIAGES. 
NICHOLS—WILLSON.—Under the care of Lobo 
Monthly Meeting, Coldstream, Ontario, Ninth month 9th, 
1908, Walter S. Nichols, of Marietta Monthly Meeting, 
Iowa, and Elizabeth C. Willson, of Coldstream, Ont. 


DEATHS. 

DUDLEY.—Anna Engle Dudley, wife of John C. Dud- 
ley, of Moorestown, N. J., died at her home on Twelfth 
month 9th, 1908, after a brief illness. Interment was 
made at Friends’ Burying Ground, Medford, on eleventh of 
Twelfth month. 

The deceased was the daughter of Aaron W. and Sarah 
Engle. She was an interested member of Medford Month- 
ly Meeting. She was a bright, active woman, doing so 
many things well, and she will be sadly missed as wife, 
mother, daughter, sister and friend. Her example and 
good works will live on. She has left two little daughters 
of four and six years to comfort the home and bless the 
bereaved ones. 

The husband and family have the sincere sympathy of 
their friends. “Our Father knoweth best.” 


JONES.—At her home in Conshohocken, Pa., Eleventh 
months 20th, 1908, Mary Jones, aged 77 years; daughter 
of the late John and Martha L. Jones. 


LEWELLING.—At Salem, Ind., Eleventh month 15th, 
1908, Ruth Lewelling, in her 87th year. Ruth Overman, 
daughter of Benjamin and Abigail Overman was born 
Tenth month 18th, 1822. Funeral on the 17th at “Old 
Blue River” two miles east of Salem, procession not less 
than one mile, many could not obtain admittance into 
the house. As we viewed her body in the elegant couch- 
like casket, strewn with smilax and carnations, a beau- 
tiful bunch of flowers in her hand and a bouquet of 
ferns and large pale pink chrysanthemums at her feet, 
it was difficult to realize that “Aunt Ruth’s” sweet spirit 
had flown and we should see her no more on earth among 
the flowers she loved so well. Many paid loving tribute 
to her sterling worth, Christ-like life, kindliness, love 
for humanity, her holy life in which the “Blessed Mas- 
ter was revealed,” ete. 

Ruth Overman was married Twelfth month 11th, 1844, 
to Newton D. Macy, in Old Blue River Meeting House, 
with Friends’ ceremony. She was early left a widow 
with two dear little girls, Isabel and Elvira. It was 
a common occurrence for her to take the younger girl 
on her lap and the elder one behind her and thus go on 
horseback to the meetings held twice a week at this 
house. In time a change came. William Lewelling, a 
man of sterling worth, had a few years previous lost a 
young wife, and the two so much alike in character stood 
up in this house, taking each other by the hand and 
proclaiming to the world themselves man and wife. This 
occurred November 8th, 1855, both bride and groom 
being dressed in the greatest simplicity. To this union 
were born five children, viz.: George E., Thomas S., 








Sarah, William P., and Benjamin H. But two of these 
are now living, Thomas S. and William P. and their 


elder sister, Isabel, by their mother’s first marriage, now 


the wife of Dawson Hodgin, of Missouri, all of whom 
were here to pay the last tribute to their sainted mother. 
She was long an Elder, and a main stay of the meeting. 
She was one of the widest known and most beloved wo- 
men belonging to Illinois Yearly Meeting. 

Hers has been a long, useful and well spent life and 
one well worthy of imitation. She did God’s work on 
earth as she saw it and the Master has now called his own 
to him. 

SMEDLEY.—At her home, 946 S. 50th St., Phila., the 
6th of Twelfth month, 1908, Hannah F., widow of the 
late James Smedley, in the 80th year of her age. 

THOMAS.—Hiram A. Thomas, born Eighth month 23rd, 
1826; died Tenth month 24th, 1908; son of Eli and Eliza- 
beth Thomas; married Rebecca Wright, First month 15th, 
1856. ° 

WHITE.—Ann Eliza White, widow of Benjamin Mead, 
born Second month 8th, 1825; died Tenth month 2nd, 
1908; an Elder of Wapsinonoc Monthly Meeting. 

YARNALL.—On the 26th of Eleventh month, 1908, 
Isabella, widow of N. Walker Yarnall, aged 71 years. 








NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

William Walton writes from San Jose, Cal.: 

“Our little meeting at College Park seems to main- 
tain its usual interest in the Society, and I think so far 
as obliterating all lines of division between the different 
branches is an ideal Friends Meeting. On the first First- 
day of each month we hold a social monthly meeting, 
that is we have our meeting for worship in the morn- 
ing as usual, then an hour intermission, during which 
time a basket lunch is partaken of, after which we re- 
assemble, and have a program prepared by different mem- 
bers on subjects proper for the occasion. We find these 
meetings are not only instructive and entertaining, but 
they create a more friendly feeling between the mem- 
bers. Our friends Joel and Hannah Bean are generally 
in attendance and take an active part.” 





Midweek Meeting at Gwynedd, Pa., will be held at the 
home of Isaac and Eliza Ambler, during First, Second 
and Third months, 1909. 





The Junior Conference of the Girard Avenue First-day 
School of Philadelphia, at its meeting last First-day, dis- 
cussed “The Housing Conditions of Philadelphia.” A paper 
was read showing that in this city is found a minimum 
number of large buildings constructed for tenement use, 
owing to an excellent tenement house act passed by the 
legislature of Pennsylvania for cities of the first class. 
However, this evil presents itself in a far-reaching man- 
ner in the form of former private dwellings being con- 
verted into this use. Yet it is encouraging to note that 
while in most of the large cities the proportion of our 
family homes is on the decrease, this is not true of Phila- 
delphia. On next First-day a talk will be given on “Set- 
tlement Work in Relation to Relief.” The meetings are 


held at 9.45 a. m. in the meeting house at 17th Street and 
Girard Avenue. 





Margaret P. Howard, of Germantown, visited West Phil- 
adelphia Meeting on First-day the 13th, when there was 


a large attendance. Samuel Jones and others were also 
heard in ministry. 
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In a business letter our Friend, Julia M. Kelley, of 
Preston, Md., adds: 

“Our family all read the Intelligencer regularly and 
highly appreciate the same, the most so, in fact, of all the 
papers and periodicals that find their way to our center 
table. It has now been read in our family continuously for 
generations. I remember that my grandfather, 
Jonah Kelley, used to take it, while my father, William T. 
Kelley, was a life-long reader of it, as well as an occa- 
sional writer for it, as also for the Scattered Seeds. 


three 


GEORGE SCHOOL NOTES. 

A private meeting of the Penn Literary Society was 
held Twelfth month 5th, with the following program: 
Piano Solo, Marion Bond; Recitation, “Sneezing,” Gar- 
land Troupe; “Gleanings from the Penn,” Edwin Zavitz; 
Vocal Solo, Helen Farley; Oration, “Knighthood,” Helen 
Wilson; Recitation, “The Lecture,” Percy Leedom; Reci- 
tation, “Little Fretz,” Mary Phillips; Piano Solo, Marian 
Watson; Recitation, “When Pa was a Boy,” James Lup- 
ton; Piano Solo, Beulah Elliott; Extemporaneous speeches: 
“Preparation of a Thanksgiving Turkey,” James Sands; 
“Tobogganing without Snow,” Lou Stover; “A Nursery 
Rhyme,” Corinne Hibberd; Play, “The Emperor and the 
Deserter,” Helen Farley, Theodore Chambers, Amos Kirby, 
Arthur Smith. 

A private meeting of the Whittier Literary Society was 
held Twelfth month 5th, when the following program was 
given: Declamation, “Extract from the Eulogy on Wen- 
dell Phillips,’ Charles Palmer; Mandolin Solo, John Hibbs; 
Recitation, ‘“‘The Day is Done,” Dorothy Beeber; Whittier 
Greenleaf, Leland Harmonson; Vocal Duet, Rebecca Wil- 
son, Gisella Maykels; Reading, “My First Singing Les- 
son,” Howard Stickney; Recitation, “One Niche the High- 
est,” Hannah Bassett; Dialogue, “In a Dime Museum,” 

A long experience as an educator in 
university and high school has shown 
me that tobacco is one of the worst 
enemies of the rising generation, and 
especially in the form of the cigar- 
ette. The habit of using it is at first 
imitative. The boy wants to show 
how manly he is, and undergoes the 
agonies of repeated nausea in order 
to acquire the taste. Its physiological | 
effects as a sedative then ensnare him. | 
It quiets his worries by blunting all 
the sharp edges of facts and soothing | 
the stings of conscience. He neglects | 
puts off his work, and 
sinks toward the loafer level. Its last 
results are physical and moral ruin. | 

—Robert Ellis Thompson, 


12TH MONTH 


nock, at 2.30 p. m. 
Nations,” 
tion, by 
Hymn. 


Bessie 


—Meeting 


a. Mm. 


his duties, 
at 10.30 a. m. 


ance. 


Rose dreamed she was a lily, 


Lily dreamed she was a rose; 
Robin dreamed he was a sparrow, p. m. 
What the dreamed no 


knows. 


one one | 


But they all woke up together 
As happy as could be. 
Said each one: “You’re lovely, neigh- | 
bor, 
But I’m very glad I’m me. 


—Selected. | 


—Junior 
Ave., Phila., at 


- —West Phila. 
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of Friends’ at 
Plains, N. Y., at homeof Miss Annie 
Griffen, 39 S. Lexington Ave., at 11 


—Trenton Meeting (Hanover & Mont- 
gomery) attended by Henry W. Wilbur, 
He will also attend the 
First-day School & speak on Temper- 


Conference, at 
9.45 a. m., 
ment Work in Relation to Relief.” 
Meeting 


Lancaster Ave.), at 11 a. m., at- 
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Sarah Cloud, Ralph Hicks; Recitation, “The Smack in 
School,’ Louise Groff; Violin Solo, Carolyn Hutton; Reci 
tation, “The Ship of Faith,” William Clement. 

On Twelfth month 12th the George School basket-bal! 
team played Drexel Institute at George School, when th 
home team won with a score of 42-8. The line-up of th 
George School team is as follows: Wallace Borton, for- 
ward; William Ring, forward; Roy Mercer, centre; Daw 
son Fell, guard; Mahlon Dunn, guard. 

The Christmas holidays begin on Twelfth month 23rd 
and last until First month 5th. All students will leave 
the school during this time; the majority going to their 
homes and those who live too far away for such pleasure 
either visiting or boarding at Newtown. 

The annual Penn-Whittier declamatory contest was held 
Twelfth month 12th in Assembly Hall at George School. 
The program of the evening was as follows: Oration, 
“The True Patriot,” Malcolm Brosius, Whittier; Recita- 
tion, “The Lost Word,” Emma Kinsey, Whittier; Oratian, 
“‘Webster’s Reply to Hayne,” Augustus Cadwallader, Penn; 
Recitation, “Uncle Alec’s Bad Folks,” Corinne Hibberd, 
Penn; Oration, “Lest we Forget,’ Helen Ryan, Whittier; 
Recitation, “Gentlemen, the King,’ Clyde Chase, Whittier; 
Oration, “American Ideals,” Beulah Elliott, Penn; Recita- 
tion, “Maria’s Mourning,’ Walker Williams, Penn. The 
judges awarded the contest to the Penns, who have now 
won for two years in succession. 

On the evening of Twelfth month 19th, the George 
School students were entertained by the Lotus Male Quar- 
tet of Philadelphia. This quartet is composed of four 
soloists selected by the well-known master, Kowalski, who 
has spent much time in making this quartet one of the 
best in the lyceum business. He is certainly to be com- 
mended on his work for one seldom hears four voices which 
blend with such remarkable harmony. E. D. S., 09. 


CALENDAR 


27TH (1ST-DAY). 

—London Grove, Pa., Friends’ Asso- 
ciation, at the home of Edward A. Pen- 
“Christ Among al] 
by Margery Pyle. 
‘loud. 


Recita- 
Christmas 
Tartar 
exclusively is |{3 
employed in the | 
manufacture of 


Wuite 


—In Toronto, Can., at 9 a.m., at 
McCaul & Queen Sts., Adult School, 
subject, ‘‘ Christmas Thoughts,’’ at 3 
Meeting for Worship, at Forum 
Hall, Younge & Gerrard Sts., at 3.30 
p.m., at same place, conference ad- 
dressed by Rabbi Jacobs. 


flavored hot 
en cake 
and pastry 
are desired 
Royal is 
indispensable, 


Girard 
“Settle- 


(35th and 


Continued on page 800. 
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A QUAKER CALENDAR FOR 1909 


‘‘A Quaker Calendar for 1909’’ has met with such 
a hearty reception in every part of the country and 
from every class of Friends that we feel there must 
be many others who will be glad to possess a copy 
when once they know of its merits. It is a notice- 
able fact too, that many of these calendars have 
been bought by those who do not belong to the de- 
nomination, but whose training and connections 
have been such as to make them appreciate such a 
link, as this reminds one of the most pleasant as- 
pects of Friendly associations. The Calendar is 
made up of six sheets, 7x 10 inches jin size, printed 
on cameo plate paper, ina rich sepia ink, with front 
and back sheets of heavy bristol board. The 
Calendars for two months appear at the bottom of 
each sheet, below the illustration. The drawings for 
‘‘A Quaker Calendar’’ by Jane Allen Boyer, have 
been declared everywhere to be real works of art and 
genuine portraitures of Quakerism. The subjects 
are ‘‘Knitting,’’ ‘Starting for Meeting,’‘ ‘“‘At the 
Meeting House Door,’’ “‘In the Garden,’’ ‘‘Quilt- 
ing,’’ ‘“‘By the Fireside.’’ The sheets are bound 
with brass rings and are hung by a brown silk cord. 
These drawings have never been published before. 


PRICE PER COPY, POSTAGE PAID, 50c. 


(Securely wrapped for mailng) 


THE QUAKER BOY ON THE FARM AND 
AT SCHOOL 


This book, written by Isaac Sharpless, president 
of Haverford College, contains two delightful nar- 
ratives, one of ‘‘A Pennsylvania Quaker Boy,’’ the 
other ‘“The Quaker Boy at School.’’ The first de- 
picts the life and surroundings of a typical boy on 
the Pennsylvania farm of the early period. The 
second narrative describes the life of a Quaker boy 
after entering Westtown Boarding School. There 
are numerous illustrations by Jane Allen Boyer and 
Amy C. Sharpless, several of which are printed in 
two colors. Each narrative has an attractive head- 
piece, one a farm scene showing ‘“‘the boy’’ driving 
home the cows, the other a stage coach-and-four, 
the usual public conveyance of the period. Some 
of the other illustrations are ‘‘Spinning,’’ ‘“The 
Farm,’’ ‘‘John, pass thy Plate,’’ ‘On the Way to 
Meeting,’’ ““‘The Meeting MHouse,”’ ‘‘Fishing’’ 
“Stolen Apples were wonderfully Sweet,’’ ““‘The 
School,’’ “‘At Study ?”’ ete. 

“The Quaker Boy’’ isstrongly bound in boards with 
the illustration of ‘‘On the Way to Meeting’’ printed 
in black with a touch of red on a light gray cover. 


PRICE $1.00, POSTAGE PAID 
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WITCHCRAFT AND QUAKERISM 
By 
AMELIA MOTT GUMMERE 
Author of 
“The Quaker, a Study in Costume,” and other Historical Works 


This book covers a phase of history which has 
never before been attempted and which, in the 
light of the present reappearance of belief in super- 
stitions and occult phenomena, will have a parti- 
cular interest to a large circle of readers. The 
style is at once both entertaining and instructive. 
With her deep interest in everything pertaining to 
the history of Friends, the author has discovered 
and recorded certain facts of a particularly inter- 
esting character, and has set right a number of 
mooted questions which have frequently been 
stumbling blocks for some very noted personages. 
There are several well chosen illustrations, the 
most striking perhaps being that of ‘‘George Fox 
and the Witches,’’ copied with special permission 
from the etching by Robert Spence, the owner 
of the original manuscript journal of George Fox. 

The subjects considered in the book are ‘‘Super- 
stition in England and America in the Seventeenth 
Century,’’ ““TheCamisards— George Fox and Witch- 
craft,’’ ‘‘Anti-Quaker Publications in connection 
with Witchcraft and Socery,’’ ‘‘Minutes of Pennsyl- 
vania Meeting against Witchcraft,’’ ‘“Whittier‘s At- 
titude toward the Subject’’— ‘‘Dreamsand Visions.’’ 

PRICE, POSTAGE PAID, $1.00 


A KALENDER FOR PENNSYLVANIA 


The ‘‘Pennsylvania Kalender for 1909’’ is uniform 
in general style with that of 1908. There are, how- 
ever, new illustrations and there have been added 
a few lines of descriptive matter to accompany each 
illustration. 

There are sixteen pages, 5’ x 9° inches in size. 
The paper used is a rich rough surface stock of 
light brown color, with deckeled edges. Two 
shades of brown ink are used and the effect thus 
secured is unusually artistic. Thetreatment given 
the printing is such as to make the paper closely 
resemble leather. The sheets are stapled and also 
stitched with alight brown silk cord. A loop of 
heavier brown cord is attached in the upper left- 
hand corner for hanging. 

There are seventeen illustrations, in addition to 
the decorative headings and the signs of the Zodiac 
for each month. The illustrations, taken from the 
earlier period of Pennsylvania’s Colonial History, 
are done in pen and ink, and are thoroughly artistic 
productions. 


Sent postage paid,— securely packed in a handsome box,— 
on receipt of $1.00 per copy 


1010 CHERRY STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Epw. T. BIDDLE, President 


J. LINTON ENGLE, Secretary 
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tended by Ellwood Roberts of Norris- 
town, Pa. First-day school and Con- 
ference class at 10 a. m. 
—Hockessin, Del., Young 
Association, at the home 
Belle Cloud, at 2.30 p. m. 


—After-Meeting 
Race St., 
trait 
Testament Writings.” 
troduced by Lucy Conard. 


Friends’ 
of Mary 


Phila., at 11.45 a. m. 


FIRST MONTH 38RD (1ST-DAY) | 
D. C., meeting | 


—lIn me. 


(1811 I St., N. W.), at 11 a. m., at- 


tended by “ig 0. Edward Janney, of 


3altimore, Md. 


Germantown Meeting, Phila., at 
11 a. m., attended by Quarterly Meet- 
ing Visiting Committee. 


—At Friends’ Home for Children, 
4011 Aspen St., 


invited to attend. 


FIRST MONTH 4TH (2ND-DAY) 
Friends of Harrisburg, Pa., 


S. 13th St. 
gencer for 12th Mo. 19, page 752. 


FIRST MONTH 5TH (8RD-DAY) 
—Media, Pa., Friends’ Association 
in Friends’ School Building. 


In the current issue of the 
Magazine, 
a number of questions which he 
thinks would furnish interesting read- 
ing if John D. Rockefeller would an- 
swer them frankly in the 
iscences” 
World’s Work. 


ican 


“remin- 


Ray Stannard Baker, whose articles 
race question were so illumin- | 


on the 


ating, begins in this month’s Amer- 


ican Magazine a series of articles on | 


“The Spiritual Unrest.” The first 


article is entitled “Healing the Sick | 


in Churches,” and includes the story 
of the Emmanuel movement in Boston. 


In addition to its usual assortment 
of Christmas pictures, verse, 
and _ sketches, 
has an article of notable significance 
and interest. Andrew Carnegie, who 
is in a position to understand what 


he is writing about, discusses tariff 


revision and explains why he advo- 
cated a “tariff for protection,” forty 
years ago, but is now in favor of a 
“tariff for revenue.” 


Conference at | 
“Por- 
of Jesus as Revealed in New | 
Discussion in- | 


West Phila., at 3 p. | 
m., meeting for worship. Friends are | 





Those 
meet | 
at the home of Mrs. T. M. Mank, 202 | 
For program, see Intelli- | 


that he is writing for the 





stories | 
this month’s Century | 





NOW ON SALE 


at 


FRIENDS’ BOOK STORE 
Fifteenth & Race Streets, and at 


STRAWBRIDGE @& CLOTHIER’S 


the volume containing the exercises at | 


the memorable meeting at 


FRIENDS’ MEETING HOUSES 
Fifteenth & Race Streets, Tenth month 
sixth, 1908, entitled 


PENN AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 
interpreted by Representatives 
of Sixteen Denominations. 
Founders’ Week 
Philadelphia, October Sixth, 1908. 
Price $1.00. 
By mail post paid $1.06. 


THE PASSING OF THE QUAKER 
PIONEERS. 

They’re going fast, 

rare, 

hearts we love, 
fair, 

And pure and free from evil deeds, 

And from the sins that passion 
breeds; 

They wrought, transformed with tire- 
less hands 


those hearts so 


those lives so 


| A wilderness to fertile lands, 
leaves to those who bear his . 


Each 
name, 


| A legacy of brighter fame 
Amer- 


the Interpreter asks | 


Than could be won in worldly strife— 
The memory of an upright life. 
MARK BALDWIN. 
The Friend (Phila.). 


INTELLIGENCER 


[Twelfth month 26, 1908 


Dr. Lowes, in English I, after hay- 
ing read Collins’ “Ode to Evening,” 
asked the meaning of “calm vot’ress.” 
A feminine voice from the front row 
answered, “A woman who votes.” 

—Swarthmore College Phoenix. 


A scholar has a_ considerable 
amount of sound learning, and he is 
afraid that his fellow citizens may 
not fully appreciate it. So in his con- 
versation he allows his erudition to 
leak out, with the intent the stranger 
should say, “What a modest, learned 
man he is, and what a pleasure it 
is to meet him.” Only the stranger 
does not express himself in that way, 
but says, “What an admirable pedant 
he is, to be sure.” Pedantry is « 
well-recognized compound, two-thirds 
sound learning and one-third harm- 
less vanity. 

—S. M. Crothers, in The Atlantic. 


MY SHADOW. 


When sunshine falls upon the grass 
I chase it merrily, 

But in the rain my search is vain, 
It does not follow me. 


Within the house ’tis pale and wan 
And but scant company; 

Around the lamp, the evening scamp 
Is sprightly as can be. 


When in my little bed alone 

And it would be such fun for me, 
And shaking quite with fear, 
That shadow comes not near. 


Club Rates: Other Periodicals, 1909. 


We wil 
named below, for the amount stated 


WEEKLIES 


Periodicals Price for Both 
Springfield Republican, ($1), . . $3.00 
Literary Digest, ($3), 5.00 
Christian Register, ($2), 4.00 
Scientific American, ($3),... 4.70 
Sunday School Times, ($1), 2.95 
Journal of Education, ($2.50), 4.45 
The Outlook, ($3), 5.00 
The Youths’ Companion, 
New Subscriptions, 
Renewals, 


($1.75), 
3.75 
3.85 


send FRIENDS INTELLIGENCER One year, with any of the Periodicals 
‘*for both.” 


MONTHLIES 


Periodicals Prices for Both 


Country Life in America, ($4) 
Review of Reviews, ($3), 
British Friend, (6s, 6d. & postage), 
Scribners’s Magazine, O:; ‘ 
The Century Magazine, ($4) 
Harper’s Magazine, ($4) . 

Atlantic Monthly, ($4), . 

North American Review, ($5), 
St. Nicholas, ($3), 

Lippincott’s Magazine, ($2. 50), 
Scattered Seeds, ($0.50), 
Advocate of Peace, ($1), 
Harper's Bazar, ($1), 


wo 
S 


ENNEsonAnALE 
SSSRSSSESSAS 


Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write to us 


and we will give prices. 


Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each (if 
ordered through us), by substracting $2.00 from the rate given under the heading 


‘* price for both.”’ 
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CAN YOU CATCH HIM? 
There is a big, black ogre 
Who freely runs about; 
I wish that we could catch him, 
And turn the rascal out. 


If we could only find him, 
My, what a time there’d be! 

We'd take him by the collar 
And dump him in the sea. 


He works the direst mischief 
In every spot and place, 

And yet the cunning rascal 
Will never show his face. 


His name? you use it freely, 
’Tis easy as to wink; 

In three short words you have it— 
Just these,—“I didn’t think.” 


Mme. Curie, who jointly with her 
husband, the late Prof. Curie, discov- 
ered radium, has been appointed chief 
professor of physics in the faculty of 
science at the Paris University. 


LEETLA JOE. 

Leetla Joe he always say: 
“‘W’en I am beeg man som’ day, 

Eef so be I gona grow 
Strong an’ fat so like my Pop, 
I weel go for be a cop, 

Mebbe so.” 
Soocha talk for four-year-old! 
Dough he brag so beeg an’ bold 
Een wan handa you could hold 

Leetla Joe. 


Lettla Joe he lay hees cheek 
On my breast w’en he ees seeck, 
Squeeze my arm an’ tal me: “O! 
Pretta soon I gona gat 
Granda muscle lika dat. 
W’en I grow 
Like my Pop how proud I be! 
Justa wait an’ you weell see.” 
Ah! so sweet to hug to me 
Leetla Joe. 


But, because I’m ’fraid dat he 

Wan day would be ’shame’ of me,— 
’Shame’ for call me “Pop” an’ know, 

W’en he’s fina ’Merican, 

I’m so poor old Dagoman— 
W’en I go 

Where hees graves ees on da heell, 

Dere ees joy for me to feel 

Dat my heart can keep heem steell 
Leetla Joe. 

—T. A. Daly in The American Maga- 
zine. 


HE KNEW. 
Sentimental Young Lady—aAh, pro- 
fessor! What would this old oak say 
if it could talk? 
Professor—It would say, “I am an 
elm.”—Puck. 
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THE QUAKER CALENDAR, 1909 











HIS calendar consists of six leaves and front and back cover, cut at top so the leaves will 
turn easily, tied with heavy silk cord, in bow. The half dozen Half-Tone Engrav.ngs, 
made from Wash Drawings, are beautifully printed in rich Art Brown Doubletone Ink, 

on heavy Trichromatic paper, stippled after printing. A careful! selection has been made of the 
verse accompanying each illustration, the matter being entirely different from that used 


last year. 


An artistic Ripple finish bristol cover, printed in two colors of ink and embossed, makes a 
pleasing and effective finish. The subjects illustrated are: 


1. In the Gallery—Men 
2. In the Gallery —Women 
3. On the Way to Meeting 


4. The Quilting Party 
5. Knitting 
6. Old Birmingham Meeting Housc 


(The Quilting Party is inserted this year by urgent request of many purchasers of the 08 


calendar). 


Each calendar is enclosed in a strong manila envelope, amply protected by pasteboard, ready 


Single copies 35c.; 6 copies, $2.00; 12 copies, $3.85; postage extra, 2c. per copy. 


for mailing. Size 5'.x8'.inches, Very appropriate New Year Gift. | 


The Friend, Philadelphia, said of the 08 calendar. “It is a booklet, the most characteristic 
of the Quaker peace and plainness we remember to have seen.” 


. of subjects 1, 2, 3 and 5, 3% x64 inches with 12-leaf 
Single Leaf Calendars calendar pad attached. Single copies, 7c.; 6 copies, 
40c.; 12 copies, 75c.; postage extra, lc. for each order of 4 calendars, or less. 


Quaint Quaker Post Cards 


exquisitely printed on cream tinted card, in Art 
Brown Doubletone ink. 9 subjects, 25c., post- 


paid; or 3c. each; 2 for 5c.; postage extra, Ic. for each order of 5 cards or less. 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO., 921 Filbert St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


L. P. B. Leeps. See’y and Treas 


AusTIN C. LEEDS, Pres’t. 








JOHN B. MARTIN 
UNDERTAKER 


Wilmington, Deiaware 


Licensed in Pennsylvania 
Telephones : D. & A., 13 
Delmarvia & Keystone, 20-18 





A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


English, French, German, Japanese and 
Exclusive American WALL PAPERS. 


Write for Samples. 
1515 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION 


APARTMENTS 
N. W. Corner 15th & Race Sts. Phila. 


We have a beautifully situated suite,— 

Parlor, Bed-room, and Bath ready for 

immediate occupancy. Heat, Elevator, 

and all modern conveniences; Efficient 
service. 


These apartments are near the business 
and shopping districts, also the centre 
of activities of Friends of Phila. 
Terms very moderate. 

Inspect before settling elsewhere. 
Excellent Accomodations for Transient 
and Permanent Guests. 
25c. TABLE D’ HOTE MEALS 25c. 
(served in Y. F. A. Building) 

Visiting Friends always welcome. 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL 


Manufacturing Optician 





“A LITTLE LEARNING.” 

At a dinner of a legal association 
held in Washington not long ago one 
of the speakers told of a farmer’s son 
in Illinois who conceived a desire to 
shine as a legal light. Accordingly 
he went up to Springfield, where he 
accepted employment at a small sum 
from a fairly well known attorney. 

At the end of three days’ study he 
returned to the farm. 

“Well, Bill, how d’ye like the law?” 
asked his father. 

“It ain’t what it’s cracked up to 
be,” responded Bill gloomily. “I’m sor- 
ry I learned it.”—Lippincott’s. 


Joel Chandler Harris did not look 
like a literary man, did not talk or act 
like one, and, for that matter, always 
refused to consider himself as one. 
But “Uncle Remus” has been trans- 
lated into twenty-seven languages, and 
it would not be easy to name any 
American author who will be surer of 
his readers’ hearts a hundred years 
hence.—Review of Reviews. 


In the November Century, L. H. 
Bailey, Director of the College of Ag- 
riculture, Cornell University, and 
Chairman of the Commission on Coun- 
try Life appointed by President 
Roosevelt, writes interestingly and 


with authority of “College Men as 


118 S. 15th St. (4th door below Chestnut St.,) Phila. | 


Farm Managers.” 


Morgan Bunting. Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 


603 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 


J. Linden Heacock Oscar M. Hokansom 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON 
ARCHITECTS 
Celephone Connection. 1218 Chestnut St.. Phila. 
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Lansdowne and Darby Saving Fund and Trust Company 


GEORGE FosTER WHITER, 


President, Treasurer and Trust Officer 


W. LANE VERLENDEN, Vice-President 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian or t. 


where this Company is named as Executor. 
Full Paid Capital, $125,000.00 


INVESTMENTS _ 





LOCAL IMPROVEMENT BONDS are 
liens against abutting property limited 
to acertain percentage of the assessed 
valuation. They are issued by the City 
of Seattle, which provides for collecting 
all interest and principal when due. 


Bonds bear 7 per cent interest, re- 
deemed within five years. $100. — De- 
nominations. 


All particulars furnished by 


HENRY €. ASH, ‘™ ALASKA BUILDING 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


——— 


FOR SALE. 


6% Real Estate Mortgages. 
27% Improvement District Bonds. 
For sale in sums to suit. 


Write for particulars. 


Edgar Lea Cowgill, 
Bellingham, Wash. 


MONTGOMERY, GLOTHIER and TYLER 
BANKERS 
and dealers in Conservative Investment Securities. 


Correspondence and 131 S. FOURTH ST. 
personal consultation invited. PHILADELPHIA 


Mortgages for sale 


In amounts of $1000 to $6000 5%¢ & 6% 
Excellent security. Negotiated & for 
sale by 


FAIRMOUNT SAVING & TRUST CO, 


Wi. W. Cor. 15th & Race St. Philadelphia 

If everybody could have ade- 
quate life insurance at no cost at 
all, what a step in the march of 
civilization! 

The next best is the safest at 
the lowest cost, furnished to and 
by the members of the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St. 








Josern T. BUNTING, Second Vice-President. 
MORGAN BunNTING, Secretary 
LEWIS LAWRENCE SMITH, Solicitor 


Aims at perfect service and perfect security. Wills prepared and kept free of charge 


LANSDOWNE, PA. 


Agen 
Either the Franklin National Bank or the Girard National Bank will receive deposits for this Company. 


2 per cent. paid on Check Deposits, 3 per cent. paid on Savings Deposits. 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


E. B. Morris, President Chartered 1836 


Broad and Chestnut Streets 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $10,000,000 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Assignee and Receiver. Financial Agent for Individuals or 

Corporations. Interest allowed on Individual and Corporation Accounts. Acts as Trustee of Corpora- 

tion Mortgages. Depository under Plans of Reorganization. Registrar and Transfer Agent. Assumes 

Entire charge of Real Estate. Safes to Rent in Burglar-proof Vaults, 


WE ASSUME 


the entire management and care of estates, large and small. 


THE CHESTER COUN TY TRUST COMPANY 
West Chester, Pa. 
Capital anions. 
The oldest Trust Company in Chester County. 
Wm. H. Gibbons Wm. P. Sharpless 
; Vice-President Trust Officer — 


J. Everton Ramsey 
President 


L. K. Stubbs 
_Vice-Pres. and Treas. 


TISSOT 
PICTURES 


\FOR THE FIST-DAY SCHOOL 
AND HOME 


By arrangement with the American Tissot So- 
ciety, New York, we offer to our readers 1,000 sets 
of the famous Tissot Bible Pictures at the low 
price of $1.00 per set. 


The pictures are printed in the colors of the orig- 
inal paintings, size5 x 6, put up in a neat portfo- 
lio, 120 different pictures in each set. The first 

aia set illustrates the Old Testament, the second set, 
WORLD-FAMOUS the New Testament. 
J. JAMES TISSOT COLLECTION 
BIBLE PAINTINGS 
OLD TESTAMENT SERIES 


The originals of these pictures have been exhib- 
ited throughout the country for seveaal years and 
more than a million people have paid 50 cents each 
to see them. In them the great and impressive 
scenes in the Bible story are depicted, true in color, costume, landscape, and all details, to the life, the 
country and the time. 


These pictures have received the endorsement of leading ministers and Sunday School teachers 
throughout the United States. When one is reading or teaching the Bible, such a graphic interpreta- 
tion of its stories is helpful, interesting and delightful. 


Send order with money direct to Friends’ Intelligencer, N. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Cherry Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa., stating which series is desired, and the pictures will be sent promptly. 


Money Refunded If Not Satisfactory. 


The Provident Life and Trust Co. of Philadelphia 


[409 Chestnut Street Capital, $1,000,000, fully paid 


‘Surplus and Undivided Profits belonging to the ee. s ‘ 685,960.78 
Ge [Surplus belonging to Insurance Account ‘ 1,063.94 
»Assets of the Company, 73, ‘080, 502.40 


insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, iets Si Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, etc. 


OFFICERS. DIRECTORS. 
T. Wistar Brown, Frank H. Taylor, 
Richard Wood, J. B. Townsend, Jr., 
Asa S. Wing, John B. Morgan, 
James V. Watson, F. H. Strawbridge, 
William Longstreth, Joseph Ashbrook, 
Robert M. Janney, John T. Emlen, 
Marriott C. Morris, Morris R. Bockius, 
Henry H. Collins 


President 

Vice-President 

Sieeeine Gi Mee. Ins. Dept. 
«esses. Fust Officer 


Joseph Ashbrook 
. Roberts Foulke, 


Barton Townsend, 

Samuel H. Troth, . 

C. Walter Borton, Sec 
J. Thomas Moore, ......... Supt. of Agencies 


Actuary 
Assistant Trust Officer 


Boxes in Modern Safe Deposit Vaults, $3 and Upwards 





Supplement to Friends’ Intelligencer 


PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


Friends’ General Conference 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOL, PHILANTHROPIC 
EDUCATIONAL, RELIGIOUS 
YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS 


HELD AT 
Winona Lake, Indiana 
1908 
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PROGRAM. 


President Joseph Swain, of Swarthmore College, will preside at all sessions of the Central Committee and of the 
Conference, except where a Chairman for the session is named. Devotional meetings every day at 9.15 a. m. 


SIXTH-DAY, EIGHTH MONTH 28TH. 
2.30 P. M.—OPENING OF THE CONFERENCE. 

President Swain, Chairman. 

Review of Our Activities the Past Year: 

“THE First-DAY SCHOOLS,” Herbert P. Worth, 
West Chester, Pa. 

“EDUCATION,” Edward B. Rawson, Superin- 
tendent Friends’ Schools, New York City. 

ADVANCEMENT OF FRIENDS’ PRINCIPLES, 
Henry W. Wilbur, General Secretary. 

General Discussion. 

7.30 P. M.—President Swain, Chairman. 

Reception of Fraternal Delegates. 

Address: “SPEAKING TO TWENTIETH CENTURY 
CONDITIONS,” Henry W. Wilbur, of Swarth- 
more, Pa. 

SEVENTH-DAY, EIGHTH MONTH 29TH. 

10.00 A. M@.—Chairman, Herbert 
the Committee on First-day Schools. 

Addresses: 

FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS,” by Jane P. Rushmore, 





P. Worth, Chairman of 


“THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS FOR | 


General Secretary of the Conference Com- | 


mittee on First-day Schools. 


“WHAT THE RELIGIOUS WORLD Is DOING To- | 
WARD TRAINING TEACHERS,” Robert Pyle, 


West Grove, Pa. 
“TRAINING THROUGH 
Lecturer in the Department of Teacher 
Training in Swarthmore College. 
“THE OPPORTUNITIES OF THE 
TEACHER,” Edith M. Winder, 
Ind. 
General Discussion. 
7.30 P. M.—Social Meeting and General Reception. 


ISOLATED 
Richmond, 


FIRST-DAY, EIGHTH MONTH 30TH. 
Meetings for Worship under the care of a special commit- 


tee of the Conference, at 10 A. M., 2.30 P. M., at Sun- | 


set (on the “Hillside’) and at 7.30 P. mM. 








SECOND-DAY, EIGHTH MONTH 31ST. 
10.00 A. M.—President Swain, Chairman. 
Address: “FRIENDS AND PuBLIC EDUCATION,” 


by Charles Swain Thomas, Head of the De- | 


partment of English, Newton High School, 
Newton, Mass. 
General Discussion. 
7.30 P. M.—THE ADVANCEMENT OF FRIENDS’ PRINCIPLES. 


Discussion introduced by Henry W. Wil- | 


bur, General Secretary. 


THIRD-DAY, NINTH MONTH 1ST. 


10.00 A. M.—Chairman Charles F. Underhill, of Brook- 


lyn, New York, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Philanthropic Labor. 
The Philanthropic Outlook: 


SUMMER SCHOOLS AND | 
ORGANIZED CLASSES,” Dr. Bird T. Baldwin, 





“INTERESTS OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN,” Ber- 
tha Janney, Baltimore, Md. 

“PURITY OF THE PREss,” Florence H. Titten- 
sor, of Trenton, N. J. 

“INTERESTS OF THE COLORED PEOPLE,” Anna 
M. Jackson, of New York City. 

“PRESENT CONDITION OF THE _ INDIANS,” 
Joseph J. Janney, of Baltimore, Md. 

“CARE OF OUR DEFECTIVE AND DELINQUENT 
FELLOWMEN,” John William Hutchinson, of 
New York City. 

“THE MOVEMENT FOR PEACE AND ARBITRA- 
TION,’ Edna Hopkins Slutes, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

“THE PROGRESS TOWARD SUFFRAGE FOR Wo- 
MEN,” Mary Bentley Thomas, of Sandy 
Spring, Md. 

7.30 P. M.—Seventh Session. Chairman, Elisabeth Stover, 
New York City, Secretary of the American 
Purity Alliance. 

“THE PAst YEAR IN THE PuRITY MOVEMENT,” 
Mary Travilla, of West Chester, Pa., Su- 
perintendent of the Department. 

Address: “THE WHITE SLAVE TRAFFIC,” by 
Ernest A. Bell, of Chicago, IIl. 


FOURTH-DAY, NINTH MONTH 2ND. 
10.00 A. M.—Eighth Session. Address: “PRESENT DAY 
BiBLE Stupy,” by Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, 
Professor of Biblical History, Swarthmore 
College. 
General Discussion. 
7.30 P. M.—Ninth Session. Report on “THE PRESENT 
SITUATION AS TO THE USE OF TOBACCO,” by 
Professor Albert T. Mills, of Millikin Uni- 
versity, Decatur, Ill., Superintendent of the 
Department. 
Address: “THE USE OF TOBACCO IN RELA- 
TION TO WHOLESOME LIVING,” by C. E. 
Ehinger, M. D., Director of Physical Train- 
ing, Pennsylvania State Normal School, 
West Chester, Pa. 


FIFTH-DAY, NINTH MONTH 38RD. 

10.00 A. M.—Tenth Session. Report on Gambling and 
Kindred Vices, by James H. Atkinson, Su- 
perintendent of the Department. 

Address: “THE SPIRIT OF GAMBLING IN PRES- 
ENT Day LIFE,” by Edward Harris, Rich- 
mond, Ind. 

General Discussion. 

2.30 P. M.—Eleventh Session. 

Report on “THE PRESENT SITUATION OF THE 
TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT,” by Henry W. 
Wilbur, Superintendent of the Department. 

Address: “THE COURTS AND THE LIQUOR 

TRAFFIC,” by Wilson S, Doan, of India- 

napolis, Ind. 
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2 FRIENDS’ GENERAL CONFERENCE. 
OPENING SESSION, 2.30 P. M. 
Sixth-day, Eighth month 28th, 1908. 


Friends’ General Conference in 1908 was held 
at Winona Lake, Ind., Eighth month 28th to 
Ninth month 3rd, inclusive. 

In the absence of O. Edward Janney, Chairman 
of the Conference, Joseph Swain, President of 
Swarthmore College (formerly President of the 
University of Indiana), was appointed chairman. 
In opening the first session of the Conference 
he said: : 

It is a matter of great regret that our esteemed 
chairman, Dr. O. Edward Janney, is not able to 
be with us at this conference. We shall greatly 
miss him. He felt that duty required his presence 
in Switzerland in attendance at an international 
conference on purity. We all know his deep inter- 
est in that subject, and the good work he is pro- 
moting. We must, therefore, excuse him from his 
labors here. 

It is especially gratifying to me that this bi- 
ennial conference is held in my native State, 
every county of which is so familiar and made 
dear to me by many pleasant associations, and by 
a host of friends. It is also a satisfaction to meet 
with Friends here at Winona Lake, dedicated to 
wholesome influence in the higher things of life, 
and to see the place growing and prospering. May 
it continue to develop into a still wider field of 
service. 

This conference has many interests, all closely 
related; but if we define education to be the de- 
velopment of the whole human being—physical, 
mental, moral—we may then refer to this as an 
educational confernce. There are three things to 
be attained by education which I would emphasize, 
namely: efficiency, culture, character. More and 
more we are demanding of the schools not only 
that the children be trained therein, but that they 
be trained for service in society. We demand that 
the gap shall be bridged between the school and 
life; that there shall be a clear relationship be- 
tween the work of the schools and the work to be 
performed in after life. In response to this de- 
mand manual training, domestic sciences and 
other applied sciences including agriculture, are 
demanding a place in our system of education. In 
response to the demand for efficiency, chairs of 
pedagogy, courses in finance, departments of en- 
gineering, and other courses leading to a career 
are being added to our colleges and universities. 


This development must go on, until there is less” 


waste of time and less misdirected energy. Life 


is too short to have any of it lost in inefficiency of 
effort. 











But important as it is that none of our | 


energies be wasted for lack of efficiency, man is 
much more than a machine to perform efficient 
work: he should have that something which for 
lack of a better word we call culture. The Greeks 
represent pre-eminently the culture age: their 
highest ideal was beauty—beauty in form and 
feature—there must be a harmony and rhythm in 
everything. That engineer is efficient who can 
build a bridge with the maximum strength and 
greatest economy, adapted to the purposes to 
which it is designed; but if he is a cultured man, 
he will be an artist as well, and achieve a struc- 
ture full of lines of grace and symmetry and in 
harmony with its surroundings—a thing of life 
and beauty. 

Yet if we stop with efficiency and culture, we 
have only the portal and the vestibule of the tem- 
ple: the sine qua non of education is character. 
Of this I know no better definition than the one 
I have quoted before: “Character is the result 
of reiterated choice between good and evil.” It is 
not choice at any moment, but a succession of 
choices. Day after day as the child comes to the 
parting of the ways between the good and the bad, 
if he chooses the good—then he has a good char- 
acter; but if he chooses the bad, then a bad char- 
acter. It was Maria Mitchell who said if she were 
sure of the right way she could find the strength 
to follow it. This is the essence of good character. 
Thus, my friends, at the opening of this confer- 
ence, I propose, as our motto: “Efficiency, culture, 
character; but the greatest of these is character.” 

We will now take up the regular program of the 
afternoon. It consists of reviews of the activities 
of the past year. The work of the First-day 
schools will be reviewed by Herbert P. Worth, of 
West Chester, Pa., chairman of the First-day 
School Committee. 


THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOL INTERESTS. 


The Committee on First-day School Interests, 
as appointed at Mountain Lake Park two years 
ago, hasS held six meetings, two at Mountain Lake 
Park, three at Asbury Park and one at Winona 
Lake, in addition to which meetings have been 
held by its sub-committees. All of these have 
been under an earnest concern that the hands of 
the laborers may be strengthened throughout the 
field of our First-day school work and that the 
value and efficiency of our effort may everywhere 
be increased. 

In order to open a channel for constant and 
intimate communication with schools and individ- 
ual laborers, to give closer and more consecutive 
attention to appeals and inquiries from such, to 
make it possible to more promptly and fully offer 
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advice and suggestion, and to better become ac- 
quainted with the varying needs to be provided 
for, the committee has during the present year 
maintained a General Secretary. The services of 
this officer have in the main been devoted to pro- 
viding regularly for publication in Friends’ In- 
telligencer such material pertaining to First-day 
schools as seemed to be helpful and suggestive, to 
visiting and part‘cipating in First-day school con- 
ferences, associations and similar meetings as way 
opened, and in giving attention to the correspond- 
ence developed by the work. As was hoped, the 
last named has already become an important 
feature of the undertaking. This correspondence 
has represented the different portions of our ter- 
ritory to its more remote extremes and has in- 
cluded free and frank inquiries as to the selection 
of suitable lesson helys, as to maps and pictures, 
books for libraries, references books, subjects for 
programs, suggestions for general exercises, how 
to grade schools, how to interest boys, and a var- 
iety of other inquiries all of which have had 
careful attention and response from the General 
Secretary. This feature of the committee’s work 
is too new to make claim as to its ultimate value, 
but so far as it is experimental its present con- 
tinvance seems to be fully justified. 

As heretofore, an important concern of the 
committee has been the issue of lesson helps. 
Since reporting at the last General Conference the 
committee has provided for the use of schools a 
“Manual for Primary Teachers,” a “Manual for 
Teachers of Classes studying the Organization 
and Testimonies of Friends,” a “Life of Jesus for 
Younger Classes,” in four quarterlies, and a Study 
of the Bible as Literature in four quarterlies. 
During the present year a series of lessons is be- 
ing issued for the use of advanced and adult 
classes, presenting a “Study of the Prophets of 
Israel” and likewise a series of “Old Testament 
History” lessons designed to be used in connec- 
tion with the Bible History series published in 
1905, with the view to making the latter more 
readily adaptable to the younger classes in inter- 
mediate grades. A series of stories suitable for 
use as lessons in classes of small children, pre- 
pared at the request of this committee, is being 
published throughout the year in the Scattered 
Seeds. 

Thus the supply of lesson helps now available 
for First-day schools has been rendered much 
more ample and varied by the additions of the 
past two years. 

Expressions having come from time to time and 
from various sources of a feeling on the part of 
many First-day school teachers, of need for better 








preparation for their work, the committee has, | 
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after careful consideration, planned a regular sys- 


| tem of help by correspondence. These correspond- 


ence courses will be under the direction of able 
specialists in their several departments and while 
the final announcements have been but recently 
made, applications already received suggest that 
there will be those to appreciate and avail them- 
selves of this opportunity. 

The customary statistical reports have been re- 
ceived from First-day school organizations of the 
seven yearly meetings represented by this com- 
mittee and have mostly been accompanied by some 
additional general statements, but the latter 
have, in the main, been so meagre that the sum- 
mary which accompanies this report is necessarily 
brief and cannot present the satisfactory and 
helpful review of existing conditions, which is 
desirable. 

By direction of the First-day School Committee, 

HERBERT P. WORTH, Chairman. 


ANNA B. WALKER, Sec’y for the day. 


SUMMARY OF REPORTS FROM FIRST-DAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATIONS. 


Statistical reports received from the various 
Yearly Meeting First-day School Associations 
show that school organizations are maintained 
practically as they were two years ago, although 
some schools have in the meantime been discon- 
tinued and some have been revived where there 
were none at the time of last report, or have been 
established where none had ever before existed. 
The statements which accompany the statistics, 
explain that in most cases the schools that have 
gone out of existence were associated with very 
small meetings which sometimes have themselves 
been laid down, while in a few cases there is pros- 
pect of an early renewal of the school sessions. It 
is also encouraging to note that there are in- 
stances in which the new schools are located at 
places where there has not heretofore been either 
meeting or school, but the fact that there is on 
the whole no evidence of an increase in total at- 
tendance at our schools nor in the number of 
schools themselves, suggests that more zealous and 
efficient effort is demanded if we would enlarge 
our borders or widen the field of our service. 

There is mention in one report of a revived and 
increased interest in the purpose, methods and 
scope of First-day school work and another ex- 
presses the belief that the First-day school con- 
cern has “strengthened in its hold upon our entire 
membership.” Evidences are abundant of a grow- 
ing appreciation of the need of some good refer- 
ence books and kindred helps for the use of teach- 
ers and classes, and this need is being more fully 
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provided for in various ways, sometimes by pur- 
chases made by schools, sometimes by individual 
members, and sometimes through the medium of 
the travelling libraries where these are main- 
tained. A similar awakening to the value of bet- 
ter equipment is also leading to greater effort to 
procure maps, charts, blackboards and appliances 
for primary work. 

In one instance some new lines of social work 
are mentioned as having been undertaken by a 
few schools, and from widely separated districts 
are suggestions of philanthropic activities that 
are organized and maintained in the same way. 

A sentiment expressed in one report, which 
might well be echoed by all, is the desire that the 
First-day school shall develop greater loyalty to 
the Society, increased interest in its organization, 
and better understanding and appreciation of its 
principles. 

By direction of the First-day School Committee, 

HERBERT P. WORTH, Chairman. 
ANNA B. WALKER, Sec’y for the day. 

THE CHAIRMAN: We are now ready for volun- 
teer discussion. 

ELI M. LAMB, Baltimore, Md.—The report has 
given us the idea that there is possibility of ex- 
tending the work beyond its present limit, if 
greater activity and more earnestness be thrown 
into it by the various committees who have the 
matter in charge. I hope there are here in this 
meeting members of the committees from the 
head down, and that the meetings who have this 
matter in their care will devote themselves to 
seeing that those who are engaged in the work, 
or who are put forward for it, will throw their 
interest into it and not feel that it is something 
that will take care of itself; and that they will 
make their reports regularly, so that a statistical 
report may be made conveying a correct and posi- 
tive idea of the work done. 

The First-day school interest, it seems to me, is 
one that should claim the interest and effort of 
our whole membership, young and old; and I 
should be very glad to feel that from now on the 
whole force—all the force that can be gotten into 
it—be thrown into it and that we may hope for 
such results in the coming two years as may in- 
dicate that a great step forward has been made. 

Lucy BIDDLE LEwIs, of Lansdowne, Pa.—It 
seems to me that one sign of great importance in 
this connection is that our teachers and First-day 
school workers are taking up this correspondence 
work and are wanting reference books. And if 


we can not all see an increase in the numbers of | 


our First-day schools, I am sure we are having 
more efficient and interested workers than we had 
a few years ago. 
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Mary H. WHITSON, of Philadelphia, Pa.— 
There was in this report of the extension of First- 
day school work a suggestion of a plan, which is 
maturing in some schools and may be valuable to 
many others represented here. We all know that 
many of our members have married out of meet- 
ing, and others are marrying out. That means 
that their children are not in membership with 
us. It behooves us to see that these young people 
who have but one parent a member and who 
sometimes naturally come to us and, likewise, 
sometimes naturally go the other way—it be- 
hooves us to interview them and to see that they 
are offered the good things that we iecl we have 
for them, and that we canvass our membeis and 
our neighborhood to see that we not only give 
to those who come to us, but make a vigorous ef- 
fort to get in those who really belong to us, and all 
others in the neighborhood whom we may benefit, 
and see if we can not really extend our First-day 
school work. 

JESSE H. HOLMES, of Swarthmore College.—The 
point that has been made by the 1epoit and by 
several of the speakers with re/erence to the char- 
acter and a’m of our teachers, scems to me to be 
the most encouraging thing about not meicly 
our reports but our constant experiences with our 
First-day schools. 

We are coming to real'ze, I think rather slowly 
but I hope surely, that our mission is a very dis- 
tinct one, and that the finished product of the 
meeting and of the First-day school is the indi- 
vidual, developed along the l|.nes of effic-ency, cul- 
ture and character, and, especially from the point 
of view of the First-day school, along the line of 
character; but character may mean a great many 
different things. It is a certain definite type of 
character that the First-day school aims to reach; 
and until we have very distinctly before our minds 
just what the finished product is to be, no individ- 
ual can work intelligently toward the finished 
product. One can not take his tool and his block 
of wood, and just slash away indiscriminately 
without having a model before his mind, and ex- 
pect to get any results. He will do what the 
Yankee is said to have done—whittle merely. The 
Yankee perhaps does not merely whittle: he gen- 
erally makes something; at least, that is my ex- 
perience with Yankees, having spent some sum- 
mers among them; but we all of us know what it 
is to just whittle, and we know that we have a 


| pile of shavings at the end. People that just 


whittle at First-day school teaching, or teaching 
of any kind, will not have a distinct product at 
the end of their labor. They must know what 
they want to make and work intelligently with 
reference to the thing they want to make. 
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The aim of the First-day school is not to 
make Bible scholars, not to make people rather 
intellectual as to the history of the Hebrews, or 
as to the life of Jesus. Those are means to an 
end, great tools indeed, but they are not ends in 
themselves. As we teach them, we must not feel 
when we have successfully impressed the facts of 
the history of the Hebrews upon the pupil, that 
we have finished the job. Unless it is followed by 


something else, we have not done the work that | 


we are appointed to do. The work that we are 
appointed to do is not to make people highly in- 
telligent with reference to this fact in history, to 
this people in history. No matter how favored 
or how important in history have been that group, 
in the present century, in the United States of 
America, in Indiana, at Mountain Lake Park, 
there should be an increasing number of men who 
in themselves embody, so far as human nature 
may, the Christ type, the great type of our hu- 
manity. And there is the finished product; that 
is the thing you ought to be working to; and that 
must be kept clearly before the mind of each 
teacher in the course of his work. Let him use 
the means that suits him best: one of us may use 
this tool effectively and another that one. It is 
not necessary the thing should be done in the same 
way in different places, not necessary that the 
same lesson leaves should be used in different 
places; but it is necessary that we use the means 


best adapted in our hands to accomplish that pur-’ 


pose. 

ELLWooD RosBertTs, of Norristown, Pa.—There 
is just one point I want to mention in addition to 
any that I noticed in the report; and that is, that 
we are not restricted in our First-day schools to 
the children of our members, of those in the im- 
mediate circle of Friends, but that we ought to 
make an effort in every neighborhood to bring 
in others outside of our own border. I have in 
mind one First-day school in which more than 
half the members are children of persons who 
never had any connection with Friends—never 
even attended its meetings; and I think it is a 
beautiful idea. I can not tell exactly how these 
children can be brought into the First-day school; 
but when I go to that school and see these little 
children there, taught by competent teachers, I 
know there must be a way of doing it, because it 
has been done in that school. 

yEORGE B. MILLER, of Wilmington, Del.—The 
machinery of the First-day school seems to be all 
right—undoubtedly is; but I want to ask of every 
one of the parents here, whether the families are 
al! right in their co-operation with the First- 
day schools. If we don’t get the home to en- 
courage the children to go to First-day school, it 
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does not make any difference how much time, how 
much trouble, how much thought your First-day 
School Conference Committee gives to it: they 
will never succeed. If the parents do not take 
the same interest to get the children to the First- 
day school that they take to give them the educa- 
tion after they get there, you will not succeed. 

GEORGE W. Row, of Langhorne, Pa.—I was glad 
of those remarks of the last speaker. Children 
are not so likely to become Friends or to attend 
First-day school, when the parents do not even 
come to meeting. Although one other important 
matter is to get teachers who are willing to set 
aside their own pleasure and take an active part 
in the teaching of the children. 

THOMAS HULL, of Baltimore, Md.—We have 
heard a great deal about the necessity for effi- 
ciency on the part of the teacher, which may 
cause some of our members to hesitate about tak- 
ing up the duties of the teacher. Now it is my 
conception that all this work we are now engaged 
in is not to make the duties of the teacher harder 
but to smooth the way and make it easier to ac- 
complish the purpose for which all are aiming. 

THE CHAIRMAN: We will now take up the 
next feature of the program—‘Education,” by 
Edward B. Rawson, Superintendent of the 
Friends’ Schools, New York City. 


EDUCATION. 
BY EDWARD B. RAWSON. 


friends have a general and a special interest in 
education. In common with all good citizens they 
believe in giving children a certain amount of in- 
tellectual training. They recognize the dangers of 
ignorance as does the state, and are interested in 
maintaining the public schools. 

Their special interest arises from their belief 
“that the building of character is the real aim of 
the schools”; that knowledge without righteous- 
ness may be worse than ignorance. This belief is 
shared by many outside the Society. The phrase, 
“that the building of character is the real aim of 
the schools,” is quoted from the Declaration of 
Principles made by the National Education As- 
sociation at its convention in Cleveland this sum- 
mer. 

The effort to exclude sectarian religious teach- 
ing from the schools has resulted too often in the 
elimination of all moral and religious influence. 
The educational world is waking up to the fact 
that the most vital part of education is being 
omitted from its school. The organization, a few 
years ago, of the Religious Education Association 
was evidence of awakening. All sorts of answers 
are being offered to the question, How can the 
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schools educate the religious and ethical nature of 
the child? Some of the answers are suggestive, 
some are fantastic, none, perhaps, is entirely sat- 
isfactory. Every organization that has either a 
general or a special interest in education should 
be prepared to make its contribution to the solu- 
tion of the problem. 

We are Friends, presumably, because we believe 
that our Friendly version of the Christian philos- 
ophy is the best solvent yet discovered for all hu- 
man problems. By the light of this philosophy 
Friends have sometimes seen a necessity for main- 
taining their own schools in order to secure for 
their children intellectual training under influence 
conducive to character building. Again, by the 
same light, Friends have seen best to create such 
influences in the public schools. Which is the bet- 
ter course is a local question. The ultimate end 
should be to make all schools as good as we know 
how to make them, and that end may sometimes 
be approached by establishing private schools and 
sometimes by discontinuing them. The existence 
of Friends’ schools does not determine the respon- 
sibility of Friends for educational conditions. 

What a child gets at school depends more upon 
his teacher than upon any other one factor. In 
the Declaration of Principles already quoted, the 
N. E. A. “notes with approval that the qualifica- 
tions demanded of teachers in the public schools 
are increasing annually, and particularly that in 
many localities special preparation is demanded 
of teachers. The idea that anyone with a fair ed- 
ucation can teach school is gradually giving way 
to the correct notion that teachers must make 
special preparation for the vocation of teaching.” 
This means that the quality of the teaching in 
the schools is improving and that our children 
are being taught more in less time than we were; 
and it is safe to say that the more professionally 
trained teachers there are in the schools, the higher 
will be the average of character amongst them. 
It is equally safe to say that professional train- 
ing alone does not insure the exertion by the 
teacher of a strong uplifting influence upon the 
character of her pupils which is her highest ser- 
vice to them. 

To the question, How can we make our neces- 
sarily unsectarian schools, both public and pri- 
vate, religious and moral in their influence, our 
answer is,—By working through the teacher. 

Training schools and pedagogical courses and 
departments are multiplying in every state. Al- 
most every university in the land and a large 
number of our colleges make some provision for 
the training of teachers. Some of these institu- 
tions are undoubtedly putting emphasis upon 
character, but some are making the same mistake 
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that the schools have so often fallen into, that of 
putting intellectual achievement first. 

Our plain duty is to provide for the schools 
teachers who have been trained for their work 
under influences that will tend to strengthen in 
them the open-minded devotion to truth, and the 
courageous faith in the gooaness of God and the 
brotherhood of man with which they in turn must 
inspire their pupils. In short, we propose to lay 
the foundation, within the year, of a Department 
of Education at Swarthmoie College, which shall 
serve as a channel through which the influence 
of the Society of Friends may be extended to 
countless children in the schools. 

In doing this we shall not be doing our whole 
duty. Schools are everywhere, and wherever 
there are Friends their influence should be felt 
by the schools. In Friendly neighborhoods we 
should expect to find the schools presided over 
by high-minded, well-trained, and fairly paid 
teachers, because Friends will have none other. 
But that is a local matter. Our general concern 
is for the advancement of Friends’ principles— 
or, as I like rather to say, the teaching of the 
Friendly version of the Christian philosophy—by 
sending out from the college consecrated young 
men and women to exemplify our faith in the 
schools, and by the influence of their characters 
bring boys and girls to the love of righteousness 
and a knowledge of the indwelling God. 

We have set ourselves the task of raising thirty- 
five to forty thousand dollars with the assurance 
that the Board of Managers of Swarthmore Col- 
lege will undertake to raise a like sum with which 
to make a beginning. Eventually provision must 
be made for a practice school, a pedagogical li- 
brary and museum, and an ample corps of in- 
structors. But the endowment of a chair of edu- 
cation is the first step. With the right persons 
in the chair the department must develop; and the 
committee has ample ground for its faith that the 
Man from Indiana who is preserving and 
strengthening the Friendly spirit of the College 
will find the right one and give him his fullest co- 
operation. 

THE CHAIRMAN.—This subject is now before 
us for general discussion. 

ELISABETH STOVER: I have often been impressed 
with the wisdom of the early Friends who, appre- 
ciating the importance of education, early made 
provision for the education of Friends’ children 
under guidance or guardianship with a view to 
character-building, this being, as we have heard 
this morning, the primary aim of all forms of 
education. The education that aims to make men 
is veritably a business to which we should give our 
most profound thought. Too often we disregard 
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the practical side in what seems to us to be the | 


more sentimental presentation of our educational 


aims; but it is very practical—that old query rela- | 


tive to the training of children “to fit them for 
business” is not merely a narrow idea of pro- 
viding for the temporal needs; it has had, always, 
I believe, a broader interpretation—to equip them 
for business in its broadest sense, the business of 
life, varied effort, whatever vocation or avoca- 
tion the individual may be called to. Can there 
be anything of more importance to engage our 
attention as a body, than that of endeavoring to 
equip efficiently those who are to train our young 
people to fit them for the business of life—the de- 
sire to train them under the guidance of those 
whose ideals shall be such as to dignify and en- 
noble business? Are we as Friends in the pres- 
ent time providing the training that will equip 
our children for business? Have we made pro- 
vision for that professional training for those 
who are entering the profession as teachers which 
we should provide if we are training Friends’ 
children to fit them for business? This most im- 
portant business of teaching, of training youth, 
not only in the Friends’ schools but in public 
schools and all schools—have we done our duty 
if we have not provided for the training of the 
most efficient possible teachers and the equipment 
that looks toward that sort of training? I would 
ask the earnest consideration of the Conference 
to be given to this most important subject. 

Dr. NATHAN THORNE, of Moorestown, N.J.—It 
is a sort of hobby of mine that we endeavor to 
establish Friends’ schools in Friendly communi- 
ties. It is my belief that with consecrated teach- 
ers such as Swarthmore will provide—such as we 
have had in the past—a great deal of good will 
be done, not only to the individual pupil but to the 
community in which that school is; and, further 
than that, to the Society which we are endeav- 
oring to perpetuate. I speak with knowledge of 
a school where seven teachers of the ten are 
Friends, where 70 per cent. of the pupils have at 
least one parent a Friend, where that school is 
doing as much to build up and strengthen the 
meeting as the First-day school. Within the past 
year there have been a great many accessions to 
our ranks which I think can be traced directly to 
the influence of our Friendly day school; and 
wherever Friends can establish and have such a 
school in their midst, I feel it will be to their good. 

CHARLES PALMER, of. Chester, Pa.—The work 
of this committee in establishing this department 
of Swarthmore College is very gratifying to me. 
It shows that the committee realizes the import- 
ance of this subject. A person can learn to teach 





him by continued failures, but this department 
at Swarthmore will put a student who is aiming 
to be a teacher, on the right track at once and en- 
able him to avoid the many pitfalls that come to 
an inexperienced person. 


ELISABETH STOVER: May I add just one word. 
Not long ago there was published by one of the 
committees of this Conference a paper read at one 
of the conferences, with which many of you are 
familiar, “The Teacher as a Missionary of Peace.” 
I think it is fair to claim that the concern before 
us now is to make the teacher a missionary of 
service. That pamphlet was an endeavor to show 
how teachers could become peace missionaries in 
the instruction of their classes of literature and 
history. Our idea is that teachers may become 
missionaries in the training for service of young 
people who are to carry on the work of the world; 
and our supreme object is the training of efficient 
instruments to carry on the work of God’s service. 


THE CHAIRMAN: I will ask Edward Rawson 
to close the discussion. 


EDWARD B. RAWSON: There is just one word 
that I thought I should like to say apropos of what 
one Friend said. He spoke of the perpetuation of 
the Society as an object that we were all inter- 
ested in; and of course it is, and I have no doubt 
he believes exactly as I do and I believe exactly 
as he does; but if he does not mind my saying so, 
I don’t like the way he put it. I don’t like to speak 
about the perpetuation of the Society as an object 
of work. I should say, rather, we were interested 
in and striving for the presentation of truth as we 
see it; and that, of course, the perpetuation of the 
Society would have no other purpose except that; 
and in thinking about the influence of Friends’ 
schools and the influence of Friends in school, 
I don’t like to think much whether we are going 
to get by that means new members for our organi- 
zation. I hope we may, the more the better; but I 
do like to think about the influence by the spread- 
ing of our faith. 


I had quite a discussion not long ago with a 
minister who is opposed to denominational schools 
of any sort—to private schools, in fact. He says 
they make snobs of the children: the children who 
go to private schools think they are a little better 
than those at other schools. I suppose a good 
many people think that was at the bottom of the 
old designation ‘‘select schools.” Now, Friends’ 
schools—private schools—ought not to foster any 
such feeling as that; and a true Friend as a 
teacher will get it out of his pupils if it is in there. 
I met recently a young man who has attended for 
a number of years a first class private school 


by blundering along until he gets it knocked into | in New York State—one that stands in the high- 
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est ranks; and he illustrated exactly what this 
ether man had in mind when he was talking about 
the snobbishness fostered in private schools. He 
met on the street in a small town a woman who 
had previously acted as cook in his family; she 
stopped him and made inquiries about the family, 
and was glad to see him; and he felt very much 
injured because she took the liberty of speaking 
to him. Now that is just one instance of the kind 
if snobbishness that can not possibly exist 
amongst Friends; and we must have teachers who 
are open-minded and broad-minded—alive to the 
truth, alive to the brotherhood of man: and we 
want to send them amongst the children so that 
when they come to be as old as this young man 
was, they won’t consider it almost an insult to 
be addressed as an equal by someone who hap- 
pens to have done him good service by cooking his 
meals for him. Now that is only one instance of 
many kinds of things that the world is suffer- 
ing from and that it is a part of our duty as 
Friends to cure it of. 


EDMUND WEBSTER, of Philadelphia, Pa.—I wish 
to call attention to the importance of having well 
qualified teachers, who have had some experience. 
For a number of years having been connected with 
one of the largest Friends’ schools, the difficulty 
of obtaining teachers who are members of the So- 
ciety of Friends has been brought home to me. 
It is almost impossible to get well qualified teach- 
ers. We have had many applicants, and we have 
tried those who have just come from college; 
but the many failures they have made has so dis- 
couraged us that we now rarely accept a graduate 
from the school, or from any college—unless they 
have had some experience. We endeavor to make 
some other schools give them that experience; and 
this chair which we are endeavoring to establish 
at Swarthmore I think would solve the problem 
in a great degree. I hope that some measure may 
be taken to raise the funds to establish that chair, 


for it will be, I think, as great a help to the So- | on to this proposition of his, that as the world 


ciety of Friends as to the Friends’ schools. 


BENJAMIN MILLER, of Sandy Spring, Md.— 
Several times in these discussions of the educa- 
tional questions of our conferences I have been 
reminded of a favorite quotation of that great 
Friendly educator, Benjamin Hallowell, which 
seemed to embrace in a few words his idea of the 
broadening effects of a liberal education. It was 
the following from the “Letters of Junius:” 
“Grateful as I am to that Good Being to whom I 
am indebted for this reasoning faculty (whatever 
it is), I hold myself proportionately indebted to 
him from whose enlightened understanding an- 
other ray of knowledge communicates to mine. 











But neither would I consider the highest faculties 
of the intellect a gift worthy of the Creator nor 
any assistance in their development a subject of 
gratitude to my fellow man, were I not fully per- 
suaded that really to inform the understanding 
corrects and enlarges the heart.” 

Dr. NATHAN THORNE.—About snobbishness— 
if we endeavor to live up to the Friendly principle 
we can not be snobbish; and if a Friends’ school 
is conducted on the true principles of the Society 
of Friends, snobbishness can not creep in there. 

ROBERT JAMES, of Indianapolis, Ind.—I would 
like to ask if the school that is governed by one 
church is as just and upright to him who does 
not belong to that church as to one that does. 
Would he or she have the same chance of pro- 
motion in debating or the other way as the one in 
the church would have? 


EDWARD B. RAWSON.—I don’t know anything 
about any church other than the one to which we 
belong, and I can not speak for any other, al- 
though I have my opinion; but for a teacher in a 
Friends’ school to let the fact of the religious con- 
nection of any pupil have any weight whatever 
in his treatment of that pupil, would stamp him 
as being very much out of place: he is no Friend. 


| It is of the essence of our Friendliness that we 


overlook those things, that we attach no import- 
ance to them whatever. Such a condition of af- 
fairs is unthinkable in a Friends’ school, and I 
believe it is in most others. 

WARREN C. GREGG, of Pennville, Ind.—A 
little matter came up yesterday that I felt should 
be before you in this meeting. One of the best 
business men in Ft. Wayne yesterday made the 
remark that all of his life he had had consider- 
able business with the Quakers. He said that he 
had always admired the Friends from their stand- 
point of educating their children; and that he 
thought that was one of the greatest gifts that 
could be given to posterity ; and I felt like coupling 


is being revolutionized and going forward at 
tumultuous and rapid rate, we ought to make the 
educational side keep pace with scientific improve- 
ment. 

THE CHAIRMAN: There will be another ses- 
sion devoted to education; and this discussion can 
then be continued. We shall now pass to the 
topic, “Advancement of Friends’ Principles,” by 
Henry W. Wilbur, General Secretary. 

HENRY W. WILBUR.—The only thing that I have 
to present at the present time is the annual re- 
port that the Committee for the Advancement of 
Friends’ Principles presents to the Central Com- 
mittee and to the General Conference. 
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REPORT OF THE GENERAL CONFERENCE 

ADVANCEMENT COMMITTEE FOR 1908. 
TO THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE: 

In accordance with the practice for the past 
three years, the Executive Committee of the Gen- 
eral Committee, with such other members as have 
been available, has met monthly since the report 
presented at Asbury Park in Sixth month, 1907. 
Matters in the last report which were then in an 
unfinished condition, have received attention, and 
have been carried forward to the best of the com- 
mittee’s ability and resources. 

THE PASADENA MEETING. 

At the time of the last report the movement on 
the Pacific coast was just past its initial stage. 
The Friends at Pasadena organized the Orange 
Grove Monthly Meeting, under the care of Swarth- 
more Monthly Meeting. This action received the 
approval of Concord Quarterly Meeting in Tenth 
month last, and the new monthly meeting on the 
Pacific is therefore part of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting attached to Concord Quarterly Meeting. 
It is an interesting and hopefully growing meet- 
ing. Plans are now being perfected for building 
a meeting house in Pasadena. 

The evolution of the Friendly organization at 
that far away point may be briefly reviewed. In 
the spring of 1904, the clerk of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Isolated Members visited Pasadena, and 
gathered the Friends residing there into a 
Friends’ Association, which proceeded to hold reg- 
ular meetings. After the secretary of the Advance- 
ment Committee began his labors, this committee 
opened correspondence with the Pasadena 
Friends, the result being the development of a 
concern for the establishment of an organization 
which should have regular and official connection 
with our branch of the Society of Friends. The 
form of organization received considerable atten- 
tion, but in time all were united in desiring a reg- 
ular monthly meeting, attached to Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting. There seemed to be no precedent 
for setting up a meeting so far away, yet the way 
did open for such action, in regular form, and 
in harmony with the provisions of the Discipline. 
The working out of the details was full of in- 
terest to the committee, and the work of the new 
monthly meeting has been a constant and increas- 
ing inspirer of interest on the part of the Pasa- 
dena Friends. We feel that this Friendly center 
on the Pacific has a future promise for the So- 
ciety. 

THE SCHOOL FOR STUDY. 

The School for Religious and Social Study, un- 
der the care of this committee, met at George 
School from Eighth month 31st to Ninth month 











13th, 1907. The object of this school was to 
stimulate the desire for service, and provide 
equipment for the same to those who availed 
themselves of its privileges. In developing th: 
scheme and work of the school this committee 
was assisted by a number of concerned Friends 
who served on the various sub-committees. We 
feel that in every respect the undertaking ex- 
ceeded our expectations, and it is not too much to 
say that First-day schools, Young Friends’ As- 
sociations and our Philanthropic Committee have 
been helped in a number of communities by this 
school. We hope to present to one of the sessions 
of the conference expert evidence as to the good 
done by the George School gathering. Two hun- 
dred and twenty-two persons signed the register, 
and it is probable that as many more were present 
at single sessions or lectures who did not put their 
names on the roll. The committee is now arrang- 
ing for another school to be held at Swarthmore, 
the last of next Sixth month. 


THE READING CIRCLES. 

What may be known as the Whittier Reading 
Circle movement is in its third year. We are not 
able to report the details in full for the reason 
that so many are taking the courses, in whole or 
in part, who have not become a part of the move- 
ment officially, and who make no report to head- 
quarters. In several places the courses have been 
systematically followed, and the work faithfully 
performed. Wherever this has been the case 
marked satisfactory results are reported. A let- 
ter from Chester, Pa., touching the work of the 
Reading Circle in that city, states its benefits as 
follows: ‘“‘We feel that the interest increases at 
each meeting, and that the circle has been a great 
element in uniting our members.” The object of 
the various courses has been to increase knowl- 
edge of the history and principles of the So- 
ciety, the study being made in connection with al- 
lied history and literature. 

THE WHITTIER CENTENNIAL. 


Early last fall the committee felt that a united 
observance of the hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of the poet Whittier would be helpful to 
Friends in more ways than one. A suggestive 
program of exercises was prepared and printed, 
and furnished to all who applied. In many places 
the program was fully followed, in others only in 
part. About 150 meetings were held. The pro- 
grams were furnished to a number of public 
schools, and to a few Friends of the other branch. 
In one place the Whittier Centennial afforded the 
first occasion when both branches of Friends met 
together. In some cases isolated Friends made 


Whittier’s birthday an occasion for family and 
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neighborhood gatherings of a helpful character. 


IN THE MIDDLE WEST. 
The committee has not been unmindful of the 


needs of meetings and Friendly neighborhoods | 


within the bounds of the Western Yearly Meet- 
ings. The secretary has made three trips to por- 
tions of that section. Following Illinois Yearly 
Meeting in 1907, a member of this committee vis- 
ited Nebraska Half-Yearly Meeting at Genoa, at- 


tended a meeting in Lincoln, and visited the three | 
meetings in Iowa, Marietta, Prairie Grove and | 


West Liberty. Last spring a visitor was provided 
for the Half-Yearly Meeting at Lincoln. It is ar- 
ranged that following the conference a member 
of the committee shall visit most of the points 
in Nebraska and Iowa that were covered last fall. 
The secretary of the committee visited the Ohio 
Yearly Meeting in Salem, in 1907, and was in- 
spired by the devotion of the band of concerned 
Friends comprising our smallest yearly meeting. 
ASSISTING MEETINGS. 

A number of our meetings in different localities 
have developed a concern calling for visitors from 
serviceable Friends. We have endeavored to help 
this concern as way opened, the purpose being to 
so advise and direct that the net result shall be 
towards the development of the spirit of service 
in each meeting. The headquarters of the com- 
mittee has increasingly become a place where 
those who desire to be assisted, and those who 
are willing to assist, may be brought together in 
a condition of mutual helpfulness. 

The meeting at Washington, D. C., felt con- 
cerned last fall for such visits as might tend to 
increase interest in the meeting at the nation’s 
capital. Our committee co-operated with that 
concern as appeared right. The result was un- 
expected increase of interest and attendance at 
the meeting. The Headquarters is more and more 
becoming helpful in assisting philanthropic com- 
mittees and Friends’ Associations in securing 
speakers for their meetings, the work tending to 
promptness and directness which was not possible 
under the individualistic method. In the main this 
line of work has entailed no financial responsibil- 
ity on the committee. It has, however, made 
drafts upon the secretary, for which he expresses 
gratitude and not complaint. 


A MATTER OF CO-OPERATION. 


More and more the committee is learning that 
part of its work is in the nature of investigation 
and discovery. That is, studying conditions and 
needs, and then handing the working out of de- 
tails over to other committees, engaged in special 
lines of work. As a sample the committee consid- 
ered the need and possibility of a Correspondence 





School for First-day School Workers, and then re- 


| ferred the matter to the First-day School Com- 


mittee, which has developed a plan for meeting 
the need. 
THE ROUND OF CORRESPONDENCE. 

During the past year not a little attention has 
been given to answering letters of inquiry, tell- 
ing people who are interested where they can get 
the best information regarding the Society, its 
history, principles and testimonies, and in trying 
to make its aims and purposes understandable. In 
carrying out this line of work interesting experi- 
ences have developed. A woman in Colorado who 
had never personally known a Friend, or seen a 
Friends’ meeting, sent a letter of inquiry, and a 
considerable correspondence followed, and she 
was supplied with our literature. Upon request, 
she has since been admitted a member of one of 
our western monthly meetings. In many other 
ways, the details of which cannot be given, rep- 
resentatives of the committee have endeavored to 
remove doubts and dispel discouragements which 
have come to the committee as requests for help. 
All sorts of information have also been furnished, 
either directly or indirectly, of interest to 
Friends. 

THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS. 

The Central Committee in 1906 delegated to 
this committee the task of selecting delegates to 
the International Congress of Religious Liberals, 
which met in Ninth month last in Boston. The 
task was performed to the best of the Committee’s 
ability, and credentials were furnished to such 
Friends as seemed desirous of attending the Con- 
gress. About forty Friends, representing Phila- 
delphia, New York, Baltimore and Genesee Yearly 
Meetings were in attendance. On First-day a meet- 
ing for worship was held in the parlors of one 
of the hotels, and attended by delegates on the 
grounds and a number of isolated Friends resid- 
ing in the vicinity of Boston. We believe that no 
harm was done either to our members personally, 
or to the Society generally, by Friends thus meet- 
ing and mingling with the adherents of other re 
ligious organizations. At one of the sessions of 
the Congress a representative of Friends deliv- 
ered an address. 


THE CENSUS. 

During the year the secretary collected and 
tabulated the statistics of our branch of Friends 
for the United States Census Bureau. The ma- 
terial was forwarded to the bureau, and pro- 
nounced satisfactory. While the work consumed 
considerable time, it is felt that the correspond- 
ence incident thereto, and the experiences as they 
came, resulted in securing information and estab- 
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lishing a contact with our meetings, that will be | 


valuable in forwarding the work of the commit- | 


tee and the interests of the Society. 


THE NEWER FIELDS. 


The Friends’ Association organized at Coates- 
ville, Pa., in Twelfth month, 1906, has held unin- 
terrupted meetings from the first, and more re- 
cently added a First-day school to its activities. 
A period of worship precedes the regular First- 
«ay meetings of the association, the First-day 
school following. It is felt that the time may 
be near at hand when Coatesville Friends will de- 
sire a more official meeting connection with the 
Society than they now have. 

Quite a number of Friends have for some years 
resided in the borough of Malvern, Pa. Most of 
them are members of the Goshen meeting, lo- 
cated some miles out in the country, and not easy 
of access. Our committee felt a concern that the 
Malvern Friends might be gathered into a regular 
Friendly fellowship on the ground. Members ot 
the committee visited Malvern in Second month, 
when the organization of a First-day school was 
outlined. The school, preceded by a period of 
worship, has been meeting regularly since soon 
after the first of Third month, with an attend- 
ance of about thirty, and a promise of growth and 
permanency. 


IN THE By-WAYSs. 


The committee has been glad to give nominal | 


assistance by way of suggestions and literature 
furnished, to a concern of Helen Magill White, for 
a class for the study of Friends’ history, principles 
and testimonies in Ithaca, New York. The class 
meets on First-days, and uses the “Religious His- 
tory Series” of Friends’ Lesson Leaves, one of 
the Cornell professors assisting Helen White in 
handling the class. An extract from a letter from 
this Friend is most suggestive, and ought to stim- 
ulate zeal and interest on the part of concerned 
Friends everywhere, for the spread of our truth. 
She says: “I feel most earnestly that the world 
has just about moved up to the standpoint of the 
Friends, and that we, as a people, have the mes- 
sage especially adapted to this time.” 

A member of our committee, during his sum- 
mer sojourn in a country neighborhood where 
there are no resident Friends, has been teaching 
an adult class on First-days, and thus helping to 
plant the seeds of the Friendly faith in that sec- 
tion. The first of these Friends has taught our 
isolated members how they may become torch- 
bearers of truth, and the second how one may en- 
joy a vacation and at the same time advance 
Friends’ principles. 








THE FINANCES. 


From the time the committee began its labors, 
it has depended for its financial resources upon 
the voluntary contributions of meetings and mem- 
bers. Two years ago it formulated and tried to 
apply a plan of systematic aid, by selecting a col- 
lector in each monthly meeting, who would an- 
nually take the voluntary offerings of either mem- 
bers or meetings, and forward the same to the 
committee’s treasurer. This plan has not been 
an entire success, for the reason that it has not 


| been applied by all of the people to whom it was 


intrusted. The committee acknowledges with 
gratitude the financial assistance received, and 
while it has kept the moderate ordinary work of 
the committee going, it has not yielded enough 
to enable much needed work to be done, and many 
untouched fields to be reached. In a few cases 
contributions have come to the committee offi- 
cially from the treasuries of monthly or yearly 
meetings. We feel that the Friends on the ground 
in each case are, and must be, the best judges of 
the ways and means of securing aid for the com- 
mittee in particular localities. We simply suggest 
that if the labors of the committee have demon- 
strated their value, Friends will systematically 
and regularly see that the committee is liberated 
to do the pressing work of promoting the So- 
ciety’s interests, and spreading the truth for 
which it stands. 


In a very few cases aid has been refused the 
committee for the alleged reason that the particu- 
iar meetings are not able to see that anything re- 
turns to them. In the first place it should be re- 
membered that the field is large, and the limited 
service and resources of the committee do not 
enable it to reach all of the points, and answer 
all of the Macedonian cries that come to it in any 
one year, or possibly three years. Each point will 
be reached and covered as way opens, always con- 
sidering the fact that all committees are fallible, 
and the judgment which leads to one place of ef- 
fort might possibly better have been directed 
some where else. Secondly, but of more vital im- 
portance, is that Friends shall now understand 
that efforts such as the committee is able to make 
are really missionary in character, and can 
scarcely be expected to come back in kind. What- 
ever establishes the truth and strengthens the So- 
ciety in California, helps the Society in Canada, 
in Pennsylvania, or wherever it lifts a sign or per- 
forms a service. At no time has the committee 
selected a place for service because it had given 
a contribution. In fact some of its most vigorous 
efforts have been made in places from which no 
contribution ever came. 
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If an average of 25 cents for each of our mem- 


bers in the seven yearly meetings could annually 
flow into its treasury, the committee feels that it 
could help provide a more abundant harvest of 
results. May not a word of this sort to the heart 
of the concerned Friend’s hope be sufficient to 
supply the committee’s present and prospective 
needs? 


RECOMMENDATION FOR PROPAGANDA. 


We wish to present the claims of a compara- 
tively comprehensive but inexpensive Friendly 
propaganda. If the message and method of our 
Society really meets general human need in our 
time, we should be presenting the message as 
way opens, and if need be open the way for such 
presentation. The problems of our time, treated 
in the right unsensational spirit of our faith, 
should have unusual educational value, helping to 
bring to the settlement of all problems the “sober 
second thought.” It is therefore within our line 
of privilege to use an existing opportunity. We 
suggest the preparation of a page of reading mat- 
ter in plate form, under the care of this commit- 
tee, equivalent to six newspaper columns. The 
matter to be prepared should be partly historical 
and explanatory in its character, but in the main 
should deal with questions related to our testi- 
monies, such as Peace, Temperance, and other 
movements for human betterment, treated in the 
Friendly spirit and from the Friendly standpoint. 
Each six columns of matter should be offered free 
to 100 selected newspapers that would be willing 
to use it. Each issue of one hundred pages would 
cost about $100. The ideal plan would be to issue 
a page every six weeks, thus practically supply- 
ing a column each week in the year to 100 news- 
papers. If the papers averaged but 1,000 circu- 
lation each, our Friendly message in part would 
thus be put within reach of 100,000 persons every 
week. We favor trying the plan in proportion 
as funds may be furnished to pay the bill, and 
would even recommend that it be tried for only 


one issue, if the support given offered no war- | 


rant in carrying the matter further. The plan need 
not be elaborated here, but can be explained as 
inquiry and discussion invites. 


IN CONCLUSION. 


With what we trust is pardonable self-measure- 
ment, the Committee hopes that the labors per- 
formed in the past, and outlined for the future, 
warrant it in recommending that a committee 
having the same interests in care may be con- 
tinued by the Conference through the action of 
the Central Committee. 

The Committee expresses sincere gratitude to 
the Friends and the meetings that either by 
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| changed their views. 
| were going to lose sight of the cardinal principle 








tendered sympathy, service or substance, have 
enabled it to maintain its activities and perform 
its work. In reverent consciousness that our en- 
deavors have been put forth with the desire that 
they should meet the witness of the Spirit in our- 
selves, and throughout our membership; with the 


| prayer that Friends everywhere may feel that the 


work is theirs, and must be done by them in their 
own meetings, no committee being able to pro- 
mote the progress of the truth unless all Friends 
endeavor to come up to the mark of their high 
calling; with the hope that fortifies courage, stim- 
ulates conviction and inspires service, we close 
this story of our stewardship. 

On behalf of the Committee, 


R. BARCLAY SPICER, Chairman. 
HENRY W. WILBUR, Secretary. 
Winona Lake, Fighth Mo. 28, 1908. 


THE CHAIRMAN.—This interesting paper is 
now before us for discussion. 

MARY TRAVILLA, of West Chester, Pa.—This 
admirable paper has opened up before us the 
great work the committee have accomplished, and 
the hopeful possibilities of the future; and I am 
sure that we have all felt a quickening within, 
and a desire to lend our hand along these great 
lines. 

JOHN L. THOMAS, of Pendleton, Ind.—I was 
exceedingly interested in the proposition to pub- 
lish in the newspapers certain testimonies that 
we hold. We all read the public newspapers, and 
I think there has never been a time when there 
was a greater desire to know just what Friends 
are and what we are doing. Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ing (which has just closed) appropriated a nice 
little sum for the work of the Committee for the 
Advancement of Friends’ Principles, and if that 
is not sufficient, I think there are members of that 
meeting that will do their part to furnish what 
might seem to be our quota of expense. 

ELLWooD RosBeErRTS, of Norristown, Pa.—The 
work of this committee is wonderfully practical. 
I remember four or five years ago, when this 
idea was talked of, I was one of the first to en- 
dorse it. I know that there are people here who 


| were very suspicious of the movement at that 


time; and I know, also, that most of them have 
They were afraid that we 


of Quakerism—that we must move as we are 
led. I don’t see why we should not be led into 


practical channels just as well as in any other. I 
think the results are making themselves manifest. 
Has not the whole tendency of the work of this 
committee been to elevate the standard in our 
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Society, to instruct the younger element more 
in its principles, to perpetuate the smaller meet- 
ings and keep them from being abandoned as so 
many have been? And it is no time yet to ex- 


mittee and the Secretary are just learning what 
is required. 


member to have heard from this committee. It 
needs encouragement, not only financial but moral 
encouragement. 
mittee whenever we can, and aid in every way to 


promote the advancement of Friends’ Principles. | culty in getting space. 


ELISABETH STOVER.—A friend here (Rebecca 
Schooley, of Toronto) who says her voice can not 
be heard, asks that mention be made here of the 
meeting at Toronto, which began as a Friendly 


Association, and which we remember because the | 


Conference was held at Toronto—the Conference 
at which, if I remember rightly, the initiative of 
this advancement movement was practically 


taken; and she asks that some mention of this | 


might be made as one of the results of efforts 
for the advancement of Friends’ principles. 
HENRY W. WILBUR.—The committee is not con- 
scious of being entitled to any credit for what 
is being done in Toronto. In the main, that move- 


labors, and has been almost self-sustaining, if not 
entirely so, on the ground. One of the most grati- 
fying things about the movement in Toronto is 
that it takes care of itself; and that is the end 
toward which all our effort must tend. All the 
committee can do is to assist a little bit. The 
people on the ground must do the work, must fur- 
nish the spirit and the impulse which carries it 
on. 

SARAH T. MILLER, of Sandy Spring, Md.— 
Friends must not only furnish the impulse but 
also the means by which this work is to be ac- 
complished. As we have been pronounced a very 
practical people, I wish to emphasize the import- 
ance of every individual member doing what he 
can to fortify in a financial way and uphold the 
hand of this committee which is doing such a 
good work among Friends. We can all do some- 
thing; we can contribute of our means, be it 
great or small. 
accomplish the work. Some are willing to give 
that, many are willing to give more. Let us do it. 


CHARLES F. UNDERHILL.—I feel that too much 
importance can not be attached to any suggestion 
that aims at placing Friendly reading matter be- 
fore 100,000 newspaper readers. In my recent 
experience in trying to drum up attendance for a 


| glad to publish it. 


Let us give this to the com- | material that was furnished me by an expert 


| great 
| country if we can send it in good newspaper form; 


The 25 cents per member would | for the meeting in Nebraska; and I must say the 





| Co., 
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meeting to be held in meeting houses that have 


| been unused for any other purposes than fu- 
| nerals for a period of eight or ten years, the 
_ newspapers of the region were more than willing 
pect the full results of this movement. It has only | to publish anything that was sent them concern- 
been in its beginning. The members of the com- | 


ing these meetings without extra charge, if it 


| came to them in good newspaper form; and the 
This report is more full, more com- | 
plete and more gratifying than any that I ever re- | 


most of the expense that we will incur in carrying 
out this suggestion, will be in putting our ma- 
terial in such shape that the newspapers will be 
So long as I sent these papers 


newspaper writer, a Friend, there was no diffi- 
I am very sure that we 
can have more space than we are able to fill in a 
number of newspapers throughout this 


and it will be read. 
JOHN ASHWORTH, of Manchester, England.— 


| The subjects brought before the meeting this af- 
| ternoon have been very interesting, and especially 


the last one, with respect to the propagation of 
Friends’ principles; and I am very pleased to find 


| that in the Friends’ Association of Toronto all 
| sections of Friends, and others that are not mem- 
| bers of the Society of Friends, assemble at their 
| meetings. 
| and had a very satisfactory time there. 
ment began before the committee began its active | 


I visited the association at Toronto, 


THE CHAIRMAN.—We are glad to have had this 
word from John Ashworth, our friend who is 
visiting us from England. 

ELIZABETH COALE, of Benjaminville, Ill.—I 
agree with the remarks of our friend as to print- 
ing in the newspapers short statements of our 
particular principles. I believe there is a great in- 
terest now in the minds of people regarding 
Friends and their views. For years past I have 
been in the habit of writing for our daily paper 
occasional articles, not particularly relating to 
Friends, but on moral topics. Of course they bring 
in Friendly thought, as I have viewed it. I have 
been fresuently told by persons that they always 
read them with great interest; so that I believe 
that the people are ready for something of that 
kind now in our daily papers. 

CATHARINE BURGESS CARR, of Lincoln, Neb.— 
We had a little experience previous to our meet- 
ing last Fourth month in using the newspapers 


results were very gratifying. I would like to see 
this work advanced. My sister wrote out quite 


| a full report of our last yearly meeting, and sent 
| it to the two largest dailies published in the state, 


and they published it in full. 
EDWARD S. HUTCHINSON, of Newtown, Bucks 
Pa.—If I correctly understand the last 


————————————_™ 
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speaker, he stated that a general summary of 
Friends’ principles would soon be published for 
general information. In the paper by Herbert 
P. Worth, while reference was made to the teach- 
ing of Friends’ principles in the First-day 
schools, no intimation, whatever, was given of 
what those principles are. Edward B. Rawson 
spoke of the “Friendly Version of Christian Phil- 
osophy,” an exceedingly happy designation of the 
same, and also of the “Spreading of Our Faith,” 
while Henry W. Wilbur mentioned the “Torch- 
bearers of Friends’ Principles,” neither, how- 
ever, giving even the briefest statement of the es- 
sence of Quakerism. I am a birth-right member 
of the Society, but, having lived, for many years, 
beyond the boundaries of all our meetings, upon 
returning to the Friendly fold, I found consider- 
able difficulty in ascertaining just what the 
Friendly principles are. Therefore, I think that 
the last speaker is to be congratulated upon his 
statement that a summary of Friends’ principles 
is to be published at an early day. 

HANNAH A. PLUMMER, of Chicago, Ill.—I sim- 
ply want to say that though we are not members 
of the Committee for the Advancement of 
Friends’ Principles we should still feel called upon 
to'advance Friends’ principles wherever we live, 
wherever we may be; and Friends’ principles are 
only Christian principles. We are very isolated 
ourselves in our own family; there are no other 
Friends near where we are, and we are often 
called upon to explain our faith. The churches, 
the Congregational Church particularly, very fre- 
quently invites me to come to its prayer meetings 
and other meetings, and explain our views on 
certain things. I always endeavor to respond to 
the very best of my ability, though sometimes it 
seems to me a very great responsibility. I was 
asked to give Friends’ idea of prayer. As well 
as I could I tried to explain our feeling about it, 
and it has always seemed acceptable. One man 
said: “Well, if that is Quakerism I am a Quaker;” 
and I really feel that we have very great responsi- 
bility in our own localities, wherever we are. 
Jesus himself said: “I came into the world to bear 
witness to the truth.” He did not found the truth 
—the truth is eternal. He simply came to bear 
witness to it; and I think that is what we may 
all do. 

Dr. EMMA G. HoLLoway, of Huntington, Ind.— 
In regard to the advancement of our principles, it 
seems to me Friends need to remember the “bread 
cast upon the water”: it may not return to us 
immediately, but I do think it will, though it may 
be many days. Let us not look at this from a sel- 
fish standpoint. Let us be very careful that we 


do not think too much what good will come to us 


from this. Let us remember that it is a broad 
question, that it means not only one little com- 
munity but it means our work all over the world; 
and let us remember, too, that the more we do, the 
stronger we become ourselves and in that way 
does this bread return to us immediately. Let 
us remember this every day. If we do something 
to help this idea, whether it be financial or some 
other way, then we shall be the stronger in the 
Friends’ principles ourselves. We shall do more 
in our own little communities and in case the com- 
mittee can not come to us bodily we shall receive 
their spirit. I do think that in this way the prin- 
ciples will be advanced very much. 


THE CHAIRMAN.—I will call upon Henry W. 
Wilbur to make such statement in the closing dis- 
cussion as he may see fit. 


HENRY W. WILBUR.—I request that you do not 
unduly personify any committee to which has been 
committed the work for the best interests for 
which we stand. Committees are certain ways and 
means for concentrating certain things at certain 
points where we think there ought to be concen- 
tration. They are not definitely appointed as ar- 
bitrary machines to do the business for other peo- 
ple and they never will do it. Think of this com- 
mittee as simply your bigger brother that always 
wants to be lifted and helped and cheered by en- 
thusiasm and the warm heart of the youthful 
member, if you think of it at all; but don’t think 
of it as an arbitrary machine geared up and set 
in motion to mow the grass where you ought to 
mow grass yourselves. 


SECOND SESSION, 7.30 P. M. 
PRESIDENT SWAIN, CHAIRMAN. 

THE CHAIRMAN (after a period of silence) .— 
We shall now have read the credentials of the 
delegates and visitors from other branches of 
Friends. 

The Secretary read the minutes from Hardshaw 
Monthly Meeting, Lancashire Quarterly Meeting, 
liberating John Ashworth, of Manchester, Eng., 
for service in attending Friends’ General Confer- 
ence and for other visits; and from the Meeting 
for Sufferings, held at London, liberating him 
for visits among Friends in Canada and the 
United States. 

JOHN ASHWORTH.—Friends, as many of you 
are aware, I have attended one of your conven- 
tions on a previous occasion, about two years ago; 
but, as you have heard to-night, I am attending 
your convention for a short time under rather 
different circumstances to what I did two years 
ago; that is, I stand here to-night with a minute 
from my own monthly meeting, from my quarter- 
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ly meeting, and also one representing London 


Yearly Meeting of Friends through its executive 
| have been accustomed to call the doctrine of the 


body, the Meeting for Sufferings. 


Three years ago a message came from your | 
New York Yearly Meeting to the Yearly Meeting | 
of England that was held at Leeds, and that mes- | 


sage was reciprocated. Since then, at our last 


Yearly Meeting held in Birmingham, after care- | 
ful and prayerful consideration, it was decided to | 
send a message of Christian love to all bearing | 
the name of Friends throughout the world: which | 
includes all Friends of all sections, whether Lon- | 


don Yearly Meeting corresponds with them or 
not. 

So to-night after eighty-one years of silence a 
message has come from the parent yearly meet- 
ing of your yearly meeting which I think is the 
commencement of greater Christian unity and fel- 
lowship with all those to whom this message may 
go, and may this message enable us all to appre- 
ciate with greater thankfulness to our Father in 
Heaven, that we are not only called by the name 
of the Society of Friends, but as we are working 
also in the cause even throughout the world we 
are also working now to cause a closer and a 
more peaceful affection amongst all the sections 
of the Society of Friends. And knowing how 
precious your time is, my friends, I will not waste 
any more of it, but read to you the loving message 
from London Yearly Meeting. This message I 
had the privilege of reading to both sections in 
Toronto last First-day; one in the morning, and 
the other (your own section) in the afternoon. 

“Message from London Yearly Meeting, held at 
Birmingham, England, Fifth month, 1908, to all 
who bear the name of Friends throughout the 
world: Dear Friends,—Our loving thoughts have 
been turned towards you; and we desire to salute 
you in the eternal love of Jesus Christ, our Lord 
and Saviour, with the prayer that we may with 
you be drawn nearer in spirit to him, and so 
throughout our lives may be his followers and 
friends, and therefore the friends of all men. 

Signed, in and on behalf of the Yearly Meet- 

ing, Henry Lord Wilson, Clerk.” 

I will not add further; but may the blessing of 
the Almighty rest with you, and may it produce 
fruit to his glory. 

The Secretary read a minute from the Meeting 
for Sufferings of Kansas Yearly Meeting (smaller 
body) in favor of Cyrus W. Harvey, liberating 
him to attend Friends’ General Conference. 

Cyrus W. HARVEY, of Wichita, Kan.—About 
eighteen years ago I was requested by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Associated Teachers of 
Orthodox Friends in Philadelphia to prepare a 
lecture on “The Relation of Quakerism to Modern 
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| Thought.” During the preparation of that ad- 


dress, I became intensely interested in what we 


Inward Light, because of its wonderful ramifica- 
tions in the development of modern philosophy 
and the new thought in modern theology. As I 
was studying this question, I became aware, 
through things that came to me in the prepara- 
tion of that lecture, that the body of Friends that 
you represent held and had held for generations 
strongly, definitely, to the doctrine of the Inward 
Light. When I became aware of this and compre- 
hended its meaning, the desire arose in my heart 
to cross the line and see what sort of people you 
were. Ten years ago I took out a minute almost 
in the language of that which our friend Ash- 
worth has read to us as granted by Friends in 
England. At the close of the minute providing 
for my visiting Orthodox Friends of my own 
branch, there was added to it a codicil, that, as 
way opened, I was to visit any bearing the name 
of Friends on that general visit. I took in eight- 
een meetings of the larger body of Orthodox 
Friends and thirty meetings of Hicksite Friends 
on that visit. I was the pioneer in crossing the 
line after seventy-two years of separation. I re- 
member to-night the diffidence, the doubting spir- 
it with which I ventured first, in company with 
Edwin Pierce, of Moorestown, N. J., into the 
meeting of what we then called Hicksite Friends 
in Philadelphia. Such was the little beginning 
that was made that day in that quarterly meet- 
ing. We see to-day how many of us have gained 
courage to cross the line and join in fellowship. 
The feeling of brotherly love that we have en- 
joyed here so much to-day, makes me rejoice that 
I was allowed as the pioneer in this work to break 
across the line as I did ten years ago. After 
having visited your yearly meeting at Philadel- 
phia (almost all its sessions) and New York with 
all its sessions, and Illinois with its sessions, and 
having had my minute read as a minister,—I can 
assure you that I appreciate most wonderfully the 
loving sweet spirit of Christian fellowship thus 
manifested toward me in this meeting. 

The Secretary read a minute for Charles N. 
Brown from the Spring River Monthly Meeting, 
Kansas, and endorsed by Spring River Quarterly 
Meeting, liberating him for service in attending 
this conference. 

CHARLES N. BROWN.—I feel like saying that as 
the invitation came to our yearly meeting that 
was held at Emporia, Kan., to appoint fraternal 
delegates to this conference, it was left in charge 
of the Meeting for Sufferings. A little while after 


(To be continued next week on page 17 of the Supplement. ) 
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FRIENDS’ GENERAL CONFERENCE. 
(Continued from last week, page 16 of the Supplement.) 


the sessions of our yearly meeting had closed, my 
mind was impressed that if I did my duty I 
would be required to attend this conference; and 
I weighed the matter as best I could. The burden 
became so heavy upon me that at our select meet- 
ing three months ago I informed the select meet- 
ing of my concern, and asked them to ponder the 
matter over and try and find out the mind of 
truth in regard to this matter, for I did not want 
to engage in any service that I was not sure that 
He whom I had covenanted to serve did not call 
for at my hand. The burden remained with me; 
and at the sessions of our select meeting I laid 
the matter again before Friends and they united 
with it; and the result of it was the minute 
granted me by my monthly and quarterly meet- 
ings for the service; and I feel like saying to you, 
my dear friends, that I am glad I am here and 
that I hope, through the mingling together of us 
who believe that God is the one common Father 
of the human race, and as children of his, it is our 
duty to love one another, that we may be bound 
together in the fellowship of the everlasting gos- 
pel. 

The Secretary read credentials from the In- 
diana Yearly Meeting of Friends naming as fra- 
ternal delegates to this conference, Pharaba 
W. Stephens, Daisy Barr, and others. 

PHARABA W. STEPHENS, of Richmond, Ind.— 
It gives me great pleasure to bring greetings from 
the Indiana Yearly Meeting to you; and I also 
wish to express my hearty appreciation of the 
cordial welcome which has been extended our offi- 
cial delegates since we came to the city. 

In a recent visit to the Orient, I have been con- 
vinced of the necessity of the existence of Friends 
as achurch. That was impressed upon me when 
I saw the homage which was done there—the 
bowing down, from year to year, to the dead 
saints. I believe in living saints such as the 
Friends’ Church has nowadays in the place and 
to them we want to do honor. I am sure we are 
united in the belief that it is possible to live 
a simple, true life; and all of us have been trying 
to be glad of the sprit. 

I am quoting from one of our oldest, most dis- 
tinguished members to-night a sentence which I 
have heard since I came into the room this even- 
ing. It is this—that “there is no longer any rea- 
son for a division among Friends”; and I heartily 
endorse the sentiment. Living in Richmond, we 
meet at Fifteenth Street and on certain days we 
read, “Whitewater Monthly Meeting of Friends.” 
At the same hour, three squares away on Twelfth 
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Street, another body of Friends meets and reads 
“Whitewater Monthly Meeting of Friends;” and 
every few years we have “Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ing’—meetings of those two bodies in Richmond. 
And we are all Friends; we have mingled together 
socially and have enjoyed each other’s company; 
but I believe the time is coming when we are go- 
ing to meet together and worship God together. 
Is it not true? Can it not come? I believe we are 
willing because we need you. 

You remember the old illustration about the 
bundle of sticks. The father told his son to 
break the bundle, and he could not do it; but 
when it was undone, each part broke easily 
enough; and I think there is danger in our own 
meeting, of a break unless we are united close; 
there is power in union. 

The Separation was referred to to-night. I re- 
gard that as a freak—a great mistake; and to 
illustrate just what I mean, I want to make the 
comparison like this: the great Niagara Falls, 
of the beauty of which our land boasts, is a freak 
of nature. That ought not to have happened in 
the regular order of things; but some way it did 
happen and God in his providence has covered 
that defect with a beautiful volume of water— 
so beautiful that from all parts of the world visi- 
tors come to our land: they behold it, admire it. 
It is more beautiful, perhaps, because of the freak, 
if we may go far back in our philosophy. They 
say that a broken bone is stronger after being 
mended than it was before. I think it is the effort 
on the part of nature to thoroughly fortify against 
a second break. I wonder if it is not possible for 
the branches of Friends to come together, and 
so much of care, so much love be bestowed upon 
us by the Father that all men may remark: “Be- 
hold! how they love one another’”—that our union 
will be so marked that it will be a wonder to the 
world. It is a work the world is waiting for; and 
we have no time to waste in discussions of the 
subject. The reasons for them are long since 
past: it becomes us as Christians in fellowship 
with One who was all unity and peace—the Prince 
of Peace—never to bring them up. 

I believe I will venture a personal illustration: 
my mother—my present mother—was a member 
of the Hicksite branch of Friends; and my father 
and myself are members of the Orthodox; but 
really, friends, it occurred to me to-day in sitting 
here in your meeting this afternoon, that never 
once have my mother and I discussed that sub- 
ject. Really, it never occurred to us: I did not 
remember until this afternoon that we had never 
thought of it in each other’s presence: there is so 
much of love, so much of unity and so much of 
harmony that we have never remembered that we 








belonged to two different branches. This may 
be ideal, and yet it is possible, knowing that we 
can 

“Dig channels for the streams of love 

Where they may broadly run; 

And love hath overflowing streams 

To fill them—every one. 

But if we fail such channels to provide, 

The very fount of love 

Must soon be dry; for we must share 

If we would keep that good thing from above: 

Failing to share we fail to have— 

Such is the law of love.” 

The cables which support the Brooklyn bridge 
are composed of an infinite number of minute 
strands of steel; and they say that the large cable 
is very much stronger because of the infinite 
bundle than if it were molded out into one strand. 
I think that illustrates exactly what I have been 
trying to say to-night: we are separate just now 
—there are the Wilburites and the Hicksites and 
the Orthodox and several more—I don’t know 
how many; but if we were put together I think 
we could support a work such as we have never 
done before. I believe it is meant in God’s provi- 
dence that we should be one and do the world’s 
work that is awaiting us; and I trust to-night we 
shall feel an inspiration to come into this bond 


of unity so that we may measure up to the stature | haq gathered precious stones—diamonds, rubies, 


of the fulness of Christ and fulfill his prayer for 
us, “‘that we all may be one.” 

THE CHAIRMAN.—I next take pleasure in wel- 
coming Daisy Barr, of the Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ing. 

DAISY BARR, of Fairmount, Ind.—I am sure ” 
am very happy to be with you to-night in this con- 
ference. I noticed your clerk, on every occa- 
sion but the last, said, “If the Friend feels like 
speaking’; and I wondered how any individual 
could keep from feeling like doing anything to 
please this people, and how they could withhold 
an expression of gratitude for the way in which 
you have received us. I thought as I sat here to- 
night after being given this seat by the clerk, of 
the text, “I was a stranger and ye took me in”; 
and I feel taken in. Now we young people, you 
know, are not so apt to dream dreams as to see vis- 
ions; and since I came into your conference I 
have been seeing visions, and I think I shall tell 
you what they are. 

Shall I say “I was forcibly struck” ?—I think 
that is what Hoosiers usually say; and I was 
forcibly struck to-day with a few things: first, 
the way in which your women take part in your 
discussions; and in writing my notes I noticed I 
had written this: “They do not talk talk and they 
are not heard for their much speaking.” I have 


been delighted this afternoon with your confer- 
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ence; and I have gone back in my memory to the 
slight acquaintance I have had with the members 
of your body, and immediately my mind went back 
to the year 1900, when I had the privilege of vis- 
iting Friends in Canada. In all my ministry and 
traveling about I was never more beautifully re- 
ceived than by the members of your branch of 
Friends in Canada. The loving memory of the 
mother faces and the mother arms that took me 
in shall ever burn as sweet incense to my heart. 
Coming again to you and receiving this same 
beautiful hospitality, I was reminded of one of the 
stories in the knights of the Holy Grail, and I 
think I shall tell it you. 

You remember how the knights were to cross 
a creek and somebody, an old sage, I believe, had 
told them that they were to come to this stream 
and when they came there they should take up 
the pebbles that were in the bottom of the stream, 
and if they gathered these pebbles they would be 
made both sorry and happy. These knights came 
in the night-time and they dipped down into the 
bottom of the stream and gathered up the pebbles 
and started on, filling their pockets; and when 
the first morning light beamed they reached down 


| in their pockets to find out what they had, when 


indeed they were both sorry and happy; for they 


jewels most rare; and they were glad for what 
they did get and sorry they didn’t have more. I 
am frank to say to you that is the way I feel about 
this conference: I am glad for what we have of 
you and I am sorry we do not have more. As for 
me personally, I shall add this to my greeting I 
bring to you: I someway feel glad for your iden- 
tity, and I am glad for ours. 

The Secretary read credentials from Wilming- 
ton Yearly Meeting for Gertrude H. Kersey and 
Benjamin Hawkins as fraternal delegates to this 
conference. 

GERTRUDE H. KERSEY, of Waynesville, O0.—I 
haven’t a burden at all, but a great deal of pleas- 
ure in telling you that I am from Wilmington 
Yearly Meeting of Friends, and bring you greet- 
ings, and assure you of our admiration of the 
splendid work you are doing. May you keep at it. 
May we join you in it. We have our lines of 
work, and very much like you. We are together 
in many, many things. In this lower world it 
seems we rejoice in some possession or thing: in 
the spiritual world we rejoice in the splendor and 
fulness of being, of what is, and do we not, each 
one—each branch of this same Friendly Society— 
own the Light, the wonderful Inner Light? May 
it be still our guidance, and go deeper and deeper 
into these various bodies, until the best of our 
work is accomplished. 
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BENJAMIN HAWKINS, of Waynesville, O.—It 
gives me great pleasure, dear friends, to bring 
you the loving greetings and Christian fellowship 
of Wilmington Yearly Meeting. Your kind and 
friendly invitation was very gladly received, and 
very much appreciated; and we are hoping for the 
time to come when all branches of the Society 
of Friends shall catch the fraternal spirit taking 
hold of so many religious bodies, as it has in the 
past few years; and we will hope for the time to 
come when all our strength may be united. We 
over in Wilmington are not as large in our nu- 
merical strength as some other yearly meetings; 
but we feel a great deal like the lumber company 
that bought some tract of timber, I think, in this 
state. They had no way of marketing that lumber 
until they built a railroad down into it some ten 
miles. After they got their track completed, they 
went to the superintendent of the railway that 
reached, I think, a thousand miles; and they 
wanted to exchange passes; and the superintend- 
ent said, “Your road is not near so long as ours;” 
and they said, “‘No, it is not so long; but it is just 
as broad.” We over at Wilmington want to have 
as wide a Christian sympathy as any other body 
of Friends on earth; and we are praying, dear 
friends, that that prayer of our blessed Redeemer 
may be answered, “that we may be one as thou, 
Father, art in me and I in thee; that they may be 
one in us”—one in purpose to build up the king- 
dom of our God on earth, one in purpose for hu- 
manity, and one in spirit to glorify our Heavenly 
Father. I want to say that I am personally glad 
that you sent the invitation ; by the reason of that 
I am here to-night and exceedingly glad to be with 
you. 

THE CHAIRMAN.—I am sure the rapt attention 
of the upturned faces of this Conference to these 
visiting friends shows, better than any words of 
mine, the appreciation of their words and the 
heartiness with which they are greeted. 

ELLWooD Roserts, of Norristown, Pa.—It gives 
me unbounded pleasure, coming as I do as a mem- 
ber of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends 
and from the most conservative quarterly meet- 
ing, as I understand it, in America, to extend a 
hearty welcome to these Friends who have spoken 
such splendid words on this platform to-night. 
It has been a dream with some of us for the past 
twenty-five years that the time was coming when 
we could fraternize with all bearing the name of 
Friends. I know that some of our more conserva- 
tive Friends on our side have said: “How are we 
going to agree on these vexed questions of theol- 
ogy?” I have said to them that where human 
hearts beat together in unison there is no ques- 
tion of theology. I have come here within a few 





days from Indiana Yearly Meeting of Friends of 
our branch; and I bear in my hand a greeting 
written by one of the members of that body which 
I have been asked to read here to-night: it gives 
me great pleasure to do it. I know what the feel- 
ing of Indiana Yearly Meeting is on this subject. 
I have not been among that people for nearly a 
week and still failed to understand their feeling 
on the subject. I hope that this feeling will ex- 
tend throughout all our yearly meetings; and now 
for these special words of welcome from a mem- 
ber of Indiana Yearly Meeting: “We rejoice at 
this time because of the presence with us of fra- 
ternal delegates and other visitors of other 
branches of Friends. We welcome you in the love 
of our Heavenly Father. We welcome not only 
your personal presence but such spoken word as 
the spirit of truth may impress upon your 
hearts.” 


THE CHAIRMAN.—I am sure we unite in the 
sentiments expressed by our friend from Phila- 
delphia. I am sure it would be profitable and 
gratifying to give further time to these friends, 
and to our expression of appreciation; but we 
must now turn to the subject of the evening. 


JOHN WILLIAM HUTCHINSON.—I would like, 
first, that there should be an expression from this 
meeting; and I want to say here that I approve 
of the minute which our friend has just read, and 
that it be entered upon our minutes; and I hope 
that throughout this body there will be an expres- 
sion of approval of that minute. [Approval was 
expressed throughout the meeting. | 


THE CHAIRMAN.—This very warm expression 
indicates the entire unanimity of this body with 
the statement; and that will be a part of our pro- 
ceedings. 


Our program says an address—“Speaking to 
Twentieth Century Conditions,” Henry W. Wil- 
bur. I now have the pleasure of presenting our 
Secretary, Henry W. Wilbur. 


HENRY W. WILBUR.—I do not feel that I could 
enter upon the reading of my paper without ex- 
pressing my feelings in the presence of the mag- 
nificent spirit that has so far characterized this 
meeting. It is truly an occasion of rejoicing when 
the sons of men who are children of the same 
Father reach that position in their experience 
when they know that though intellectually we 
may have a varied language, the voice of the 
Spirit is a common voice, understood inwardly 
by those that hear; that we have reached the point 
where terms and terminologies, where seas and 
sects, can not divide the children who have been 
baptized with the Spirit and brought into closer 
and diviner relationship by virtue of their com- 
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mon service and common allegiance. May this 
broadening spirit envelop us, as it is already en- 
veloping all sects, until we shall be more absorbed 
in winning the world to the kingdom of God than 
in magnifying any Zion or building any religious 
denomination. 


SPEAKING TO TWENTIETH CENTURY 
CONDITIONS. 
BY HENRY W. WILBUR. 

Of the forcefulness of our present-day civiliza- 
tion there can be no doubt. Current conceit 
reckons that the last century was the greatest 
in point of achievement the world has ever seen. 
Consulting the same authority, the affirmation 
will be that the twentieth century thus far has 
been l'ke unto the nineteenth. 

Before the ax and under the plowshare of a 
race of pioneers, immense sections of the world’s 
wilderness and waste places have been made to 
more than blossom as the rose. Literally prophecy 
has been fulfilled before our eyes. “Instead of 
the thorn has sprung up the fir tree.” In plainer 
Anglo-Saxon phrase, the great food products of 
the world have been made to grow in profusion 
where only prairie-grass and sage-brush grew 
before. 

We cannot blink the fact that while the soil 
under our feet has been made to almost marvel- 
ously yield its increase, at the same time there 
has been a diffusion of intelligence no less won- 
derful than the increase in material development. 
The poor have been made to read the old gospel 
and the new revelation for themselves, while the 
world’s literature and learning have been placed 
within the reach of an ever increasing number of 
men. 

The rapid settlement of land between the two 
seas, with its increased production, would have 
been a delusion and a disappointment, had not a 
great economic and industrial change character- 
ized the spirit of progress. In company with the 
world’s increased production, with its inventions 
and improvements, there has been an advance in 
the standard of living, which has made the luxur- 
ies of the fathers almost the necessities of the 
sons, producing a great home market for the out- 
put of factories and farms, beyond the concep- 
tion of the world’s greatest economic dreamer. 

In the domain of religion the evolution has 
kept pace with that which has prevailed in the 
field of learning, commerce and industry. The- 
ology, aforetime hard and almost brutal, has 
yielded to the humanities. While the shadow of 
the ancient creeds remains, the substance of faith 
has been rationalized and softened, the bitterness 
of the old time having been diluted with the milk 
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| of human kindness, which rejects a next-world 
severity that bel‘'es a this-world sympathy. Fear 
has not yet entirely raised its siege of the human 
heart, but it to-day skirmishes and cringes be- 
fore the force of love that camps around all life. 
Few systems of religion now make the supreme 
function of the Infinite the infliction of punish- 
ment as an essential of gladness and glory in the 
court of heaven. 

Superficially it may seem like an arrogant car- 
rying of coals to Newcastle to speak any word of 
exhortation to a century thus characterized and 
conditioned. The easy thing to do would be to 
give full range to an indiscriminate and self-sat- 
isfied optimism, pat the old world and all its ways 
on the back, pronounce things very good as they 
are, and let personal comfort and ease in Zion 
possess our spirits. 

But our eyes have not yet opened on a perfect 
world. The stretch of the road of progress for 
our race that lies before us, is longer than that 
upon which we have turned our backs. The fu- 
ture is the field in which the highest and holiest 
prophecies touching our humanity must seek ful- 
fillment, and we are the divinely commissioned 
agencies for the realization of the hope that is in 
us, and the promise that belongs to our children’s 
children. That being the case, what are some of 
the conditions to which we may profitably, pa- 
tiently and kindly speak in this twentieth century, 
for our own present, and the permanent good of 
that great procession of humanity that is to come 
after us? 

There are certain characteristics that seem to 
prevail in the social, the economic and the civic 
life of our civilization. Commercially, ours is the 
era of big things. While specific and individual 
profits may have been reduced, aggregate and 
general profits have been enlarged. But for this 
fact producing immense concerns, combinations 
which have made the individual worker and cap- 
italist simply cogs in the wheel of production, the 
enormous fortunes of our time could not have 
been gathered. It is an age of getting, making 
success depend upon keeping the economic pace. 
Men may as superficially believe the beatitudes as 
they ever did. Just as many men, or at least as 
many women, may repeat in the sanctuary the 
statement, “it is more blessed to give than to 
receive.” Yet the surrounding and pressing de- 
mands of our civilization tremendously enforce 
the feeling that it is more presently comfortable 
and consoling to get than to give, unless one’s pos- 
sessions are so enormous that what he tosses 
to charity is not missed. In a measure, not to 
have and to hold is the acme of discomfort. 

It has to be admitted that it is material getting 
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that in the main concerns us. Physical discom- 
fort, bodily hunger, the consciousness that the 
economic half-loaf is not satisfying, were never 
mo1e pronounced than they are to-aay. Soul hun- 
ger does not impress us as does the aching void 
of the dinner pail either half full, or minus the 
delicacies or dainties which the high standard of 
living at the top, or even half-way down, de- 
manas. Only in a comparatively few cases does 
the conscience cry aloud touching moral poverty, 
as do the sense perceptions when the gulf be- 
tween Dives and Lazarus is so wice that it cannot 
be crossed. The beauty of holiness is an unheard 
of or unexperienced dieam for most of us, while 
the desire for the outwardly beautiful is a reality, 
pressed upon us by constant comparison, some- 
times consuming us with abnormal desire and al- 
most ieverish envy to possess that which we are 
likely never to have. 

There is a sense in which we may consider this 
provision a wise one that does not bunch moral 
and spiritual desire and material need together, 
as an accumulated and contradictory annoyance 
to the human spirit. If periods of development 
could have their day touching material things, los- 
ing none of the culture and refinement which they 
inspire, and would then leave the progress of the 
race to pass on to that which is spiritual, no 
criticism or complaint could be uttered. 

The study of history, however, enforces the fact 
that, aiter all, the recurring centuries and the 
coming and going civilizations have been only 
relatively different. Before the great moral and 
spiritual problems which Christianity accentuated 
were formulated, men struggled with practically 
the same issues which concern if they do not 
trouble us to-day. Our own civilization is there- 
fore not desperately wicked, and the chief of 
economic and industrial sinners, as against other 
ages, ancient or modern. 

The slavery to material things, the craze for 
great possessions, the search for mere pleasure 
and the lust for power, have been stamped as 
characteristics of civilizations that long ago 
burned themselves to ashes under the spell of the 
sensuous life. The vulgar extravagance and dis- 
play which characterize the social life of Ameri- 
ca’s typical metropolis or its most aristocratic su- 
burb or summer resort, its shallowness and its 
mockery of the gentle graces of real refinement, 
had their counterpart in the last days of Roman 
splendor. The ruts worn by the chariot wheels 
of the aristocracy of Pompeii, were no more signs 
of the ability of so-called polite society to rot at 
the top, than are the dust-stirring automobiles of 
our own smart set, who disregard the speed limit, 
or ignore personal safety and individual rights 
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in carrying out their own search for superficial 
enjoyment. 

Still there has probably not been a time in the 
history of the world, or in the development of 
any particular civilization, when its prophets and 
spritual geniuses have not been in conflict with, 
and have not condemned in plain but vigorous 
language, the abundant commercialism and the 
materialistic seli-sufficiency of the age. Clement 
of Alexandria, in the second century, made a 
sharp analysis of the superficial tendencies of his 
time. The second and third books of “The In- 
structor” were almost entirely devoted to an at- 
tempt to teach men that there is a point in the 
pace of the sensuous life that kills the spiritual 
life. He sums up a case in a single paragraph, 
where he says: “Riches are then to be partaken 
of rationally, bestowed lovingly, not sordidly, or 
pompously; nor is the love of the beautiful to be 
turned into seli-love and ostentation; lest pur- 
chance some one says to us, “His horse, or land, 
or domestic, or gold, is worth fifteen talents, but 
the man himself is dear at three coppers.” This 
blunt paragraph seems to have value in our time, 
when the superficial and the shadowy are some- 
t.mes so well to the front. 


The question, however, is larger than mere 
criticism and condemnation of present conuitions. 
We may be vely sure that an inadequate wage for 
women and gi1ls incons.stent w.th proviaing the 
necessities and decencies of life; the over-wo1k- 
ing of the brains and bodies of children; the 
immolation of working men in mines and on 
tianspo1tation lines, because the purpose of the 
cmploye1s has moire to do with accumulating dol- 
lars than conserving life, are all monumentally 
unjust and desperately wrong. But we must re- 
member that no class of men is entirely respon- 
sible either for the existence or the exploiting of 
these conditions. We may argue at the beginning 
that these brutal economics have their origin and 
get their application in the desire to cheapen pro- 
duction, and make money for e.ther the capital- 
istic or corporate till. But when we have said 
that have we stated the whole case? Making 
money for the till is undoubtedly primary to most 
commercial transactions, whether in the line of 
production or distribution. Who can say, how- 
ever, that the money-getting methods employed 
in manufacture, transportation and trade, are 
not partially made necessary by the bargain-driv- 
ing and bargain-counter disposition of the buyers 
as well as the sellers? In fact it would seem that 
wherever the desire or disposition to get any sub- 
stance or any service for less than it cost, paying 
every actor in the scheme of production a just 
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compensation for value furnished, helps perpetu- 
ate injustice in the world. 


Superficial assent is given to the economic fact 
that the ideal good bargain is one where both 
sides are really benefited, and satisfied with the 
transaction. Yet in conduct how often support 
is given to the fiction and fraud that a smart bar- 
gain is what is desired, and a smart bargain is 
one in which some one is worsted in the game. 

After all, does not a large part of our trouble 
consist in considering our various systems finali- 
ties, and attempting to continue them when they 
no longer fit into the ideal conditions? Institu- 


tions and social systems during any given period | 


of development may be confessedly helpful, but 
continued beyond their time they may become 
manifest and monumental evils, debauching so- 
ciety and debasing men. In the progress of our 
race, barbarism is a more hopeful condition than 
savagery ; the feudal system, even including slav- 
ery, is a step forward from that which came be- 
fore it; but our country knows to its sorrow what 
it costs to try and perpetuate an effete social and 
industrial system beyond its time. Knowing when 
to go forward towards the goal, rather than being 
content to be tethered to any traditional hitching 
post, may constitute a large part of human wis- 
dom. 

It would be idle to deny that certain people 
seem to have been born to peculiar advantages if 
not special privileges. A better condition of physi- 
cal health, a larger store of nervous energy, and 
more certain equipment for the race of life is 
theirs. The trouble has been that under our cold- 
blooded economic code, these possessions are 
counted as so much capital, to be used in securing 
more special privileges, thus producing a cumula- 
tive class monopoly of goods and even graces for 
the exclusive benefit of the few. While the clear 
spiritual vision does not deny any of the facts of 
nature or of experience, it does not thus view the 
great and good possessions of men. The plain 
voice of the Spirit, sounding in gospel parable 
and speaking in the unspoiled soul of man, is that 
the possession of either privilege, or gift or grace, 
should not ground one in an attitude of arrogance 
or in acts of avarice. Such possession does not 
crown a man a despot, but rather constitutes him 
a debtor. It places upon him the supreme obli- 
gation of helping to open the avenues of oppor- 
tunity, and the heavenly windows, so that all men 
may have a chance to see what he sees, to be ag 
good, as free, and as glad of the gift of life, as he 
is at his best. This is the voice of the Spirit to 
the materialism of a commercial age, not in itself 
desperately wicked, but desperately deceived as 
to what are the real and abiding issues of life. 
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The real blasphemy in the case is to charge the 
comparative inequalities of men, to the partial 
favor of a special providence. God’s way of prog- 
ress is through prophet souls, the embodiment of 
approximately ideal types, as the divine samples to 
help lead the race towards the light. The disap- 
pointment and the disaster come, when men fail 
to understand the law; when they consider their 
possessions selfishly their own, thus using the 
forces at hand to their own profit, instead of em- 
ploying them for the common good. 

Higginson, New England’s grand old man, has 
condensed this universal truth into what might 
be made a song: 

Some day by laws as fixed and fair 
As guide the planets in their sweep, 


The children of each outcast heir 
The harvest fruits of time shall reap. 


The peasant’s brain shall yet be wise, 
The untamed pulse beat calm and still, 
The blind shall see, the lowly rise, 
And work in peace time’s wondrous will. 


Some day without a trumpet’s call, 

This news shall o’er the earth be blown; 
The heritage comes back to all, 

The myriad monarchs take their own. 

Neither citation from history, nor argument 
from analogy, is needed to prove that the religious 
impulses and inclinations in man, have been pow- 
erful and potent influences in his upward growth. 
No helpful word can therefore be spoken to gen- 
eral conditions, which does not consider the re- 
ligious temper and tendency of the time. 

To say that the religious world is passing 
through a transition period, is to simply state a 
truism. The old-time theologian, more or less a 
pessimist, whose arbitrary ways and words admit 
of nothing which preconceived notion and estab- 
lished order do not provide, sees in the present 
outlook an irruption of irreligion, bound to push 
the race towards ruin. But no such dubious out- 
look is warranted by the facts. 

It may be to a certain extent true, as a modern 
writer has intimated, that many men have two 
kinds of religion, one which they hold in their 
hearts and another that they assent to with their 
heads. Unfortunate as that condition may be it 
is not necessarily lasting or ruinous. Men must 
have time to readjust their ideals to new condi- 
tions. They must have still more time to so es- 
tablish the foundations of the religion of the 
spirit as against the religion of authority, that 
it will take hold of motive, and recast character. 

The primary incentive in the old interpreta- 
tion of religion was that it provided for the far- 
away saving of the individual soul. It was not a 
bad motive, but it became involved in a type of 
theology largely commercial, reducing in a meas- 
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ure the final result to a bargain basis. The cen- 
tral purpose in the religion of the spirit is the 
development of a soul, the very process securing 
salvation as the progressive journey goes for- 
ward. 

The supreme need of the day is an apprehension 
of rational spiritual truth. If a man finds his 
religion contradicting his science, the one is likely 
to be taken and the other left. If the science is 
more reasonable than the religion, the latter will 
likely go by the board, or be held as a mere con- 
venience for dress-parade purposes. If our theol- 
ogy and our biology are at variance, little time 
will be spent in trying to reconcile the irreconcil- 
able. 

But there is really no variance. God’s ways for 
the animalcule and the animal; for the monad and 
the man; for the stars in their courses and the 
sons of men in their growth; for the things of 
sense and the things of the spirit, are under one 
law, and operate according to the divine harmony. 
We are not living in a world of chance and ca- 
price, but are part of an orderly universe, in 
which the impulse that fire-dust and star-mist 
have to make a world, is not more sure than the 
possibility which inheres in the human spirit to 
perfect itself. 

But religion cannot be learned by rule or prac- 
ticed by rote. The guide-book type of the simple 
life has failed of realization, no matter how ably 
and widely exploited. Even when Friends have 
imagined that they could adequately feed the 3p.r- 
itual needs of the present by simply repeating 
the words and imitating the ways of the worthies 
of the past, they have arisen from the task dis- 
appointed, or have left a decimated heritage as 
the result of such effort. 

It is easy to call society in general and men in 
particular back to nature, so-called, and then to 
the bare necessities of life, as the solution for our 
superficial and extravagant living. But it is an 
absolute certainty that this back-track will not be 
taken. Government will not go back to monarchial 
despotism, though it be of the benevolent order. 
Industry is not likely to again become individ- 
ualistic, and in our living we are not going back 
to dirt floors, windowless houses and bare walls. 
The spiritual religion must meet conditions as 
they are, without the reversion to type so flip- 
pantly prophesied in certain quarters. Without 
the inner spirit which inspires and leavens, either 
the simple life or the spiritual life may be mere 
fool’s gold, false in appearance and in fact. 

We may, however, learn valuable lessons from 
the experiences of history. There were no more 
perilous times for the old civilizations than when 
libations were offered to the effete gods in the 
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outward temple, after their conception was repu- 
diated by the heads and ignored by the hearts 
of the formal worshippers. The value of the les- 
son is in its application. 

If science and criticism have lessened respect 
for old ideas and ideals, the problem before the 
concerned and the reverent is to see to it that 
conceptions of the universe, of man’s relation to 
it, of his place in the world that is and that is to 
be, are revised, made to fit new conditions, and 
then held with a zeal as pure and a purpose as ex- 
alted as ever inspired obedience to fear. Is it too 
much to believe and hope that when the new ideals 
have possessed men as they should and may, the 
same zeal will inspire them for a present and 
progressive salvation, as determined conduct 
touching a purely next-world salvation for the 
human spirit? Cannot the great heart of pity 
shed its emotions over the unfortunates who miss 
the real issues of life before our very eyes; who 
waste in its mint, and anise and cumin, the 
precious energy that should be put into the spirit- 
ual life, as representing the things that last? Must 
we forever let the imagination run riot over an 
inferno which we have not seen, while shutting 
our eyes and sealing our hearts against the 
world’s diabolism? That these unfortunate 
wasters of the precious gifts are self-de:rauaed, 
makes the situation all the more pathetic, and the 
needed sympathy all the more paramount. Ina 
deep sense missing opportunity is really losing 
life, and losing liie, even by piece-meal, is as near 
as we are likely to come to losing our souls in any 
world. 


A rational faith, and the logical deductions 
from it, makes a potent basis for a spiritual re- 
ligion in theory, and a healthy heart-action in the 
forefront of human duty in practice. It holds that 
God is in his universe, an everywhere resident 
divinity, most truly near and really present in the 
heart of man. By virtue of our personal con- 
sciousness, our hearing ear and responsive heart, 
God speaks to men, by the still small voice in- 
wardly, and by every manifestation of his love 
and sympathy which triculate through other lives, 
and is revealed to us in the outward beauty and 
visible harmony of the universe. 

God, our Father, has never changed his attitude 
towards us his children. Still our spiritual life 
depends upon our right relationship to him; not 
a relationship sustained to him isolated from his 
universe, but in it. The relationship therefore 
means a right relationship towards our brethren, 
towards human society, towards the conditions 
that make for peace and justice and progress. 
The spiritual life is therefore the inclusive life. 
It means kindness, sympathy and helpfulness to 
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the best of men and the worst of men; to the whit- 


est of men and the blackest of men. 

The gospel of Christ did not deal with a spirit- 
ual life that was to be canned, and kept for care- 
ful opening in the next world. It was meant to 
be a type of life, not a barren theory; to be strug- 
gled for by the sons of men in any world, but first 
in this world. Therefore the religious zeal which 
in the past spent its force in theological wars, 
in labored pilgrimages, in persecutions and in- 
quisitions, in the effort to produce uniformity of 
belief, should in our time make a more rational 
and righteous exhibit. Men ought to be as brave 
and self-sacrificing in contending for a holy life 
in the twentieth century, as they were in bloody 
battles to capture the holy sepulcher in the 
twelfth. 

We cannot fail to note the forward tendencies. 
A wizard-like skill spends itself in the effort to 
perfect and prolong the physical life. The sur- 
geon’s knife cuts the tissue and removes the tu- 
raor that would otherwise kill. The same learning 
and skill are beginning to concern themselves 
with those ulcerous conditions in society which 
also mar and bruise the life of man. We call this 
the heart of philanthrophy working with the hand 
of helpfulness. For the well-to-do to thus spend 
and be spent for the betterment of those whom 
we call unfortunate, may temporarily delight our 
hearts. But this is not the ideal final condition. 
It may lead to a complacent and continuous per- 
sonal privilege on the side of the giver, and to a 
paralyzing parasitism on the part of the receiver. 
We need to discriminate between temporary re- 
lief and real remedies, between mere palliatives 
and actual panaceas. After all, the ideal philan- 
thropy is that which makes philanthropy more 
and more unnecessary. 

We make no pretense of solving the great mys- 
tery that is attached to all life. But we cannot 
have gone thus far in our conception and our con- 
cern without feeling that when God starts a hu- 
man soul on its career of existence an infinite in- 
tent presided at the inception, and an infinite pos- 
sibility, by virtue of its kinship to the Father, is 
the soul’s inheritance. To so fashion humon so- 
ciety, to so condition industry, to so guard gov- 
ernment, that the largest possibility may open up 
tc men and women, individually and collectively, 
is the problem for the religious impulse in our 
time to meet and solve. 

Material getting has been hinted as a potential 
passion in our time which tends to cripple the 
spiritual life. It is characterized by the purpose 
which centers itself in things. The trouble is that 
by employing an imperfect standard of measure- 
ment, we confound being satisfied with being 
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satiated. For this condition there must be some 


sober, helpful word. It need not be new, and 
might be better if old. The perennial sweetness 
which characterized all of the exhortations of 
John Woolman, fits the present situation. 

“First, my dear friends, dwell in humility; and take 
heed that no views of outward gain get too deep hold of 
you, that so your eyes being single to the Lord, you may 
be preserved in the way of safety.”....“Did such who 
have the care of great estates, attend with singleness of 
heart to this heavenly instructor, which so opens and en- 
larges the mind that men love their neighbors as them- 
selves, they would have wisdom given them to manage, 
without finding occasion to employ some people in the 
luxuries of life, or to make it neecssary for others to labor 
too hard: but for want of steadily regarding this prin- 
ciple of Divine love, a selfish spirit takes place in the 
minds of people, which is attended with darkness and 
manifold confusions in the world.” 

But even in considering Woolman, it is possible 
to take him too literally, and by mere imitation of 
peculiarities and mannerisms, miss the essential 
spirit of his advice. His exhortation must be ap- 
plied to twentieth and not to eighteenth century 
conditions and standards of living. 

In opposition to the gentleness and truthfulness 
of Woolman, we find certain tempers and tenden- 
cies in treating evils, which remotely may be al- 
most as demoralizing as the evils themselves. To 
exaggerate and generalize from purely local con- 
ditions is to run wide of the truth, and to indulge 
in crookedness as reprehensible as to fail in count- 
ing or accounting coin. One community of liquor 
anarchists does not make a commonwealth. A 
single city held in the temporary leash of a race 
riot, is not a proper basis from which to infer uni- 
versal race hatred, and perpetual race conflict 
to the point of extermination. 

Possibly at no point does the work of a rational 
spiritual religion need to do its work more surely 
than in leavening the literature of our time to- 
wards reverence of attitude and sobriety of state- 
ment touching current problems and evil tenden- 
cies. The frenzied magazine and daily newspaper 
afford no remedy for industrial injustice or po- 
litical corruption. The moral hysteria of the pub- 
lic prints is no antidote for the combined immor- 
ality and indifference of a belated public opinion. 
The best word and the last word to the journal- 
istic miseducator who asserts the uselessness of 
reason and argument, in the face of monumental 
prejudice and manifest wrong, is to all the more 
seriously and constantly appeal to that sober sec- 
ond thought and that enlightened conscience be- 
fore which many of the world’s most hoary-headed 
iniquities have repeatedly vanished away. 

Any word that we speak to-day must be di- 
rected to the twentieth century heart of hope. 
Turning our backs upon the conquered material 
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world, we face the moral wilderness as yet almost 
untouched by the pioneers of spiritual progress. 
The most skeptical of pessimists can have no vow 
registered in heaven to leave these fallow fields 
uncultivated, while in us the holy purpose to pos- 
sess the land tugs at the center of our spirits. 

There can be no manifest destiny, ordaining 
that every civilization shall go forward to a cer- 
iain material development, and then go to pieces 
before tasting the delights of real moral victory. 
Sometime a race of men will come who, while 
holding fast to all that has been gained in ma- 
terial progress, will go forward to possess the 
realm of the spiritual life. The delights of that 
superlative moral conquest may be the experience 
of our present progressive civilization, if we as 
men and women are supremely true to the heaven- 
ly vision set before us, and to the high ideals 
which at the center of our better nature, inspire 
us to that service which is the only acceptable 
sacrifice to God. 


THIRD SESSION, 10 A. M.. SEVENTH-DAY, EIGHTH 
MONTH 29TH, 1908. 
HERBERT P. WORTH, CHAIRMAN. 


After a time of silence, Joel Borton, of Woods- 
town, N. J., offered this prayer: Loving Father, 
we litt our hearts in gratitude and thanksgiving 
to thee this morning for the renewal of thy bless- 
ing and for the faith which thou hast given us. 
Wilt thou be with us to-day, and in all sessions of 
our Conference guide, direct, control and keep 
us. Let every soul be subject to thy divine guid- 
ance, impression and inspiration, that all may be 
done to thy glory and thy honor. 

Help us in our deliberations this morning on the 
all-important subject, the First-day school—the 
training of the youthful mind, the nursery of the 
church—that we may receive fresh instruction 
and guidance how to do the work. 

We thank thee for all thou hast been to us and 
done for us in the past in this work, and ask thee 
to continue thy blessing upon it. Help every one 
of us this morning in our work in life; and we 
pray that thou wilt keep the dear ones we have 
left in our homes, and let thy blessing rest upon 
them. So give us, our Heavenly Father, thy 
strength and thy love that we individually shall 
give and ascribe to thee the praise and honor and 
renown which is due alone to thee, forever. Amen. 

HERBERT P. WoORTH.—It has been proposed, 
friends, to devote this morning’s session of the 
Conference to a consideration of the subject of 
better fitting ourselves to do our work as teachers 
in the First-day schools; and I think we are 
agreed that the measure of success of the First- 
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day school effort must depend ultimately upon 
the work that is done in the class and by the 
teacher. Indeed, it is perhaps fair to say that the 
function, the essential function, of First-day 
school organization is to make an opportunity for 
the teacher to do his work and to aid and fit him, 
so far as outside helps can do this, to do that work 
well. Weshall see, by reference tothe programs, 
that there are several papers which deal with dif- 
ferent phases of the same subject; and therefore 
the natural order of proceeding, I think, will be 
to hear all the papers, and then to enter into the 
discussion which may follow. The first paper 
will be presented by Jane P. Rushmore, the Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Committee on First-day 
School Interests. 

JANE P. RUSHMORE, of Philadelphia.—This 
First-day school work is the oldest activity of this 
Conference. We have considered many and varied 
phases of it in the past, to our edification and 
profit; and we are moving in the right direction. 
It has seemed that the most important subject for 
consideration now is perhaps that of the better 
training of teachers. The subject for the 
morning has been divided into three heads. In 
order that our outlook may be as broad as possi- 
ble, the first paper has been prepared upon what 
the religious world as a whole is doing in the di- 
rection of teacher training, with a spec‘al applica- 
tion, so far as applicable, to our needs; the second 
point of connection of the subject deals with the 
opportunities through organized classes and sum- 
mer schools; and since the large mass of our mem- 
bership perhaps rarely if ever can have these 
larger opportunities, the subject is closed with a 
paper on the opportunities for the isolated teach- 
er. I have prepared an introductory paper. 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS FOR FIRST- 
DAY SCHOOLS. 
BY JANE P. RUSHMORE. 


To a trained mind of the twentieth century it 
is axiomatic to aver that teaching presupposes a 
knowledge of the subject taught; and it is a 
proposition that scarcely requires demonstration 
that the teacher’s knowledge should cover not 
only material to be taught but the mind of 
the learners. 

Knowledge may come from study or experi- 
ence. Training consists of a proper correlation 
of both sources of power. We learned slowly 
that trained day school teachers accomplished 
more and better results than untrained ones. 
Now nobody thinks of doubting the value of such 
training. In the matter of religious education 
we have lagged, not because we consider it less 



























































































































































































































































important, but because we have failed to realize 
that our children would not in some way get ade- 
quate religious training from experience supple- 
mented by a little effort to give instruction in 
parts of the Bible, accompanied by ethical de- 
ductions. 

We have been handicapped also in the develop- 
ment of a rational feeling toward training First- 
day school teachers by a confusion of the offices 
of teacher and preacher. We thought carelessly 
about our phraseology concerning free gospel 
ministry resting upon divine qualification alone, 
until we drifted into a feeling that unprepared- 
ness on the part of a teacher is more divine than 
readiness acquired by study. Had we always in- 
sisted that our teachers should be chosen only 
on the basis of their manifest religious experi- 
ence, our position would at least have been log- 
ical. But who knows of any First-day school 
among Friends where any member, wholly irre- 
spective of ability, is not given a First-day school 
class if she is willing to take it. Let us get en- 
tirely away from the idea that our past course 
of having our First-day school instruction given 
by untrained teachers shows in any way a closer 
adherence to the primitive tenets of Quakerism 
than the preparation of teachers in schools of re- 
ligious pedagogy would do. 


Teaching is teaching, whether its subject mat- 
ter be logarithms, Latin, Hebrew, history or eth- 
ics, and the best results are obtained by trained 
teachers except in those few cases of genius on the 
part of the teacher which transcends pedagogy, 
which are so rare as to be left out of the con- 
sideration. We believe the proper training of 
children in the materials of religious education 
is one of the important duties committed to our 
charge. We all believe that the beneficent and 
useful future of the Society of Friends is depend- 
ent upon how we use and apply the things that 
go to make up what we call religious training. 
Many of us think a most important factor in such 
training is the First-day school. Upon those who 
carry the joy of service in our schools rests 
largely the making of a vigorous and enduring 
Quakerism. We therefore desire earnestly the 
best preparation for the work. The attainments 
of our ideal of the best is, of course, in the future. 
The fact that we see with clearness of vision 
what we need to prepare to do, does not carry 
with it the implication that our unprepared teach- 
ers ought to stop work because they cannot 
measure to the ideal standard. It does carry 
with it the fact that the young men and women 
of the Society of Friends, seeing our need for 
trained First-day school teachers consecrated to 
their work, should turn their attention to becom- 
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ing the thing we need. The attitude of the band 
of teachers now carrying, what often is, the “bur- 
den of the work,” ought to be, not that of turn- 
ing over their service to that as yet mythical 
band of trained men and women who could do 
the work better, but of themselves being trans- 
formed into the substance of things hoped for. 
So any to whom the way looks long and to whom 
consequently the temptation comes not to pur- 
sue the quest, I commend a careful consideration 
of the allegory of “The Discontented Pendulum” 
and a frequent reading of “Andrew Rykman’s 
Prayer.” We know that we need trained teach- 
ers. We know that in our small body we are the 
very men and women upon whom the service must 
fall. I believe we are too practical a body of 
people to parley long over the obvious sequence. 
Some of us are already wanting to know how 
to get to work. The further discussion of the 
topic deals with concrete methods of work. 


THE CHAIRMAN.—The next paper has been pre- 
pared for us by Dr. Bird T. Baldwin, West Ches- 
ter, Pa., a member of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing, and lecturer in the department of teacher 
training in Swarthmore College. Dr. Baldwin 
having been prevented from being present, his 
paper will be read by Dr. Jesse H. Holmes. 


TRAINING THROUGH ORGANIZED 
CLASSES. 
BY BIRD T. BALDWIN. 

The Society of Friends has no better asset and 
no more serious obligation than the religious 
training of its future members and leaders. The 
First-day school is par excellence the training 
school of the Society at large. It is to it we look 
for future members and leaders and it is 
through it we test the teachings of the present 
and the practical results of the training of the 
past. It is the First-day school which offers the 
best opportunities to study the Bible, to teach the 
fundamental views of Friends, to foster religious 
insight and to develop a richer appreciation of 
the Inner Light, which is the foundation prin- 
ciple of our beloved Society. To this school we 
look for future strength, inspiration and ideals. 

The writer is primarily interested in educa- 
tion and its relation to the religious life. In 
order to become better acquainted with the ex- 
isting conditions in the First-day schools of our 
Yearly Meetings, five queries were sent last year 
to forty interested Friends. The last query read 
as follows: ‘Would it be an advantage to have 
some trained teachers in our First-day schools?” 
All eagerly answered, indicating that this is a 
concern to which many Friends are giving serious 
thought. It would not be possible, and perhaps 
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not advisable, to summarize in this brief dis- 
cussion the various reasons why we need such 
teachers. Some Friends claim that our smaller 
schools especially suffer from the lack of trained 
teachers, others that the larger graded schools 
need them. A few believe that it would add in- 
terest for the older members, and several that 
it would be a great advantage to the younger 
pupils and to other teachers. Numerous addi- 
tional advantages are cited and one enthusiastic 
teacher who is devoting all of her best energies 
to the schools of our meetings says, “The 
trained teacher is the greatest need of the First- 
day school movement at this time.” Several of 
those who answered the query believe that all 
teachers should have special training and two or 
three maintain that these teachers should be paid 
for their services. 

Eliminating the question of paid teachers for 
the present, what do we mean by “trained teach- 
ers?’ Speaking broadly and in a tentative way, 
the “trained teacher” is the progressive one who 
has consciously endeavored to improve his or her 
methods of teaching and to profit by past experi- 
ences. In this sense all teachers should be in 
training. In the narrower sense it means the 
teacher who has received or is receiving some 
definite and well organized instruction in what 
to teach, how to teach and in what way the teach- 
ing will affect the minds of those being taught. 
It is the purpose of this paper to show that 
teacher-training, in both meanings of the term, 
may be brought within the reach of all, and that 
good conscientious teachers now in service, who 
are doing more by the influence of their Christian 
personalities than any amount of direct special 
instruction may ever hope to do, should in no 
way become discouraged. The Great Teacher, 
to be sure, spent eighteen long years in special 
preparation for three short years of service, but 
that which made Jesus the greatest teacher the 
world has known was the fact He believed what 
He taught and lived the truth. Nevertheless, did 
not His special preparation develop His char- 
acter, make His methods more effective and add 
interest to the teaching? Will making Friends 
better teachers make them any less Christians? 

On account of the deepening interest in Re- 
ligious Education throughout the United States, 
many of the best colleges and universities are 
giving, in addition to work in philosophy, psy- 
chology, education and ethics, courses in the 
principles of Religious Education. 
sity of Illinois is adding summer courses; North 
Western University has a strong department in 
religious teaching and practice work under the 
direction of Professor Coe, whose books are well 


The Univer- | 
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known to many Friends; Brown University, the 
Univeisity or West Virginia, and Kipon College 
ale extenaing their courses. Claik Univeis.ty 
nas aone conusiaerable giaauate wo1k in tms line 
ana tne Harttord Schvol of Religious Peuagugy 
nas been very successiul in traiming leaueis. 
yale ouwers courses in the History of Sunuay 
Schools, ‘Lhe Psycnology of tne Inuividual, ‘Lne 
Giaued Coulses of Stuay, etc. Cnicago Univer- 
sity utilizes the nearby Sabbath scnoois ior ob- 
servation and practice work. ‘The need or defi- 
nitely thainea teachers is so urgent that the Ke- 
L.gious Kaucation Association has asked in tne 
101m of resolutions for universities to provide 


1or such courses in their aepartments of edauca- 
tion. 


Because the Society of Friends offers splendid 
oppoitunities tor such training, and on account 
oi its immediate necessity, its numerous difficul- 
ties, its far-reaching influence in the Society, we 
have no more interesting concern to-day as a boay 
oi Friends than the training of First-day scnool 
teachers. For those who can attend college, 
Swarthmore offers opportunities which are not 
surpassed in any other institution. The college 
catalogue states, “Special work will be arranged 
tor students desiring to make preparation for 
eiiective First-day school (Sunday school) teach- 
ing. This will be partially in regular classes deal- 
ing with the study of the Bible, history of relig- 
ions, ethics, sociology, psychology, and educational 
methods, and partly in classes arranged for the 
special needs of students making application. It 
will be possible to arrange work of this character 
covering short periods, such as two or three 
months.” During the past year courses have been 
given in General Bible Study, History of Relig- 
ions, Religion of the Hebrews, Life and Times of 
Jesus, History of Christianity, Ethics, History of 
Philosophy, General and Experimental Psycholo- 
gy, Contemporary Educational Problems, Meth- 
ods of Teaching, School Management, History of 
Education and Philosophy of Education. As 
there are one hundred or more graduates of the 
College teaching in First-day schools, it is appar- 
ent that these courses are going to influence the 
teaching of the future. The departments of Psy- 
chology and Education are to be extended this 
year and more practice work offered, all of which 
will help in the kind of training this paper is 
advocating. It is interesting to note that Dr. 
Holmes has for some years carried on practice 
work in connection with his First-day school 
classes and one of the best students in our 
educational courses last year was one who 
did such teaching under his direction. The 
College offers the opportunities and while some 
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First-day school teachers have attended the 
coulses, Mahy ale not aware of the excellent aa- 
vantages 0ue1ed or there are insuimountable a.ffi- 
cultses in the way. It 1s with tnese afticulties 
that tne remainuer of this paper is chielly con- 
cerned. ' 

‘tne hindrances in the way of teachers taking 
college woik ale the elements of tiume ana ex- 
pense. ‘Lhe Society can well amord to spena more 
money on its Fust-aay schools; we do not need 
pala teacheis, but in tne opinion of the writer, we 
seriously neeu a 1ew small scholarships that will 
enable teacneis to seek aavantages and tiaiming 
wnh.ch they will later return to tne schools witn 
accumulated interest. ‘There are numerous 
small kinst-day schools in the Philaaelphia Yearly 
Meeting where there are pupils, but a lack of 
teacne:s. Une very well known Friend recently 
wiote me, “lhe work of the First-day school has 
been given up in Washington through lack of 
teacheis. If teachers coula be suppliea who were 
will.ng to work and who were specially trained 
for it, the First-day schools woula grow.” I: ten 
or twenty of these teache1s weie stuaents at the 
College ror a few months or a year, so that they 
coula be util.zed as “floating teachers” in several 
schools that need them, they would help standard- 
ize the work, they would intruse a religious atmos- 
phere into our classes, and, what is perhaps more 
impoitant tor the First-aay schools, they could 
go back to their respective communities and or- 
ganize local classes among their own teachers. 
We are seriously in need of more thoroughly 
trained teachers and the work at the College 
should receive more encouragement from the So- 
ciety at large. 

lt will perhaps never be possible for the ma- 
jerity of First-aay school teachers to go to col- 
lege. How then may the scope of this special 
tiaining be broadened through organized classes? 
One plan suggested is that those who have had 
some training shall organize classes in their home 
schools. This method is common to all of the 
methods which follow and is very satisfactory 
where leaders can be developed. Contrary to a 
somewhat general belief, the home teachers will 
not be discouraged because a few have had spe- 
cial advantages, but will be glad to share in the 
results. Some of the following books will help 
those who are willing to undertake such a method. 
A comprehensive list is given in order to meet in- 
dividual needs. The volumes of the Religious 
Education Association, Education in Religion and 
Morals, The Spiritual Life, and The Religion of a 
Mature Mind, by George A. Coe; The Psychology 
of Religious Belief, by Jas. B. Pratt; The Psy- 
chology of Religion, by E. D. Starbuck; Psycho- 
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logical Elements of Religious Faith, by C. C. Ever- 
ett; Rational Living, by H. C. King; The Boy 
Problem, and Travel Lessons on the Life of Jesus, 
by W. B. Forbush; A Boy’s Religion, from Mem- 
ory, by R. M. Jones; Mind in the Making, E. J. 
Swift; Youth, by G. S. Hall; The Making of a 
Teacher, by M. G. Brumbaugh; Teachers and 
Teaching, by H. C. Trumbull; The Modern Sun- 
day School, by J. H. Vincent; Teacher Training 
Lessons, by J. L. Hurlbut; The Life of Jesus of 
Nazareth, by R. Rhees; A Harmony of the Gos- 
pels, by Stevens and Burton. In our Society we 
have a number of good Lesson Leaves and many 
excellent articles and addresses, but our litera- 
ture in book form pertaining to First-day schools 
is meager and limited and must necessarily re- 
main so until we do more systematic training and 
testing. 

‘1ne influences of the organized summer classes 
at buck Hull Falls nave been Materlally .eit in 
mMahy commMun.tits, and tue very successiul 
Fiienas’ Scnvvl ior Keligious ana Social Stuay 
wmcn was held at Geurge Scnool last year 
is alleauy piroaucang maiked tesults. ‘len 
of Our West Unescer Frienus were enrolled, and 
tney came back to us entnusiastic ana witn Many 
practical 1aeus Concel ning Metaous of work. ‘101s 
was especially tiue of two young teacneis wno 
puisueu tne .ull course of stuay. This scnool 1s 
tu be discussed in two other papers and so lI 
snall simply mention it ana quote, witn your per- 
mission, one thought trom one of the stuaents, 
“We sat together at the 1eet of teacne1s, doctors, 
and pl0.esso1s and heard what taney haa to say to 
us. We became disciples of some, and of some we 
have learned that which will stay with us in the 
coming time. In all we delignted.” The two 
p.oneeis in this work have been pre-eminently 
successiul in carrying out their plans. The Sum- 
mer School forms an important adjunct to our 
1eligious training, permits of great treedom in 
its scope of wo1k, and otfers unl.m.ted advantages 
in soc.al recreation. lt is hoped that the Sum- 
mer School at Swarthmore next year will be 
equally successful. 

Although the First-day School Unions do not 
ofter organized class work, those in the Philadel- 
phia Meeting are introducing more instruction 
for teachers by means of practical demonstrations 
in the use of materials and methods of class work. 
As a means of supplement in the work of the 
Unions, the Conference Committee of our Meet- 
ing has arranged to hold, at intervals, one-day in- 
stitutes for First-day school teachers. The first 
will be held in Tenth month, probably at Swarth- 
more. The morning session will be devoted to 
papers and addresses by superintendents and 
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teachers, and two leading educators will address 
the aiternoon session. It is the desire of the com- 
mittee that other Yearly Meetings may send dele- 
gates to aid in making the work most effective. 

There have been several attempts, accompanied 
with more or less success, to carry out a system 
of Normal training by means of spasmodie lec- 
ture courses. A great deal has been accomplished 
through the courses given by George L. Maris, 
Joel Borton, Jane Rushmore, Edward B. Raw- 
son, Eleanor Wood, Dr. Walton, Dr. Holmes and 
others. We are now ready to carry out a more 
extended and systematic plan of procedure with 
a clearly conceived purpose, which will in no way 
interfere with any of the methods, but will rather 
supplement each. It aims to bring within easy 
access of all First-day school teachers the college 
and university plan of teaching. The method 
which is here offered for first time in religious 
training, is to take the college opportunities of 
instruction to the teachers. In short, to organ- 
ize a University Extension Course for First-day 
School Teachers, which would consist neither of 
correspondence work nor occasional lectures, but 
of courses of a scholarly nature carried out in 
systematic order by means of printed syllabi, lec- 
tures, classes, recitations, essays, examinations, 
and certificates. Accessible centers are to be se- 
lected for the courses. Classes are to meet before 
or after the lectures and at other times, if deemed 
best. A Lecture-Staff is to be selected to give the 
courses, correct papers and give credit for work. 
Each lecturer will write a syllabus for his spe- 
cial course which may be in Bible Study, Princi- 
ples of Teaching, The Development of the In- 
dividual, Courses of Study, or any other appro- 
priate topic. The syllabus gives a detailed out- 
line of the lectures in the course in addition to 
special topics for study, reference books, charts, 
method of work etc. This plan of the University 
Extension Courses is practical, because it meets 
the needs of a busy people and permits each stu- 
dent to do as much or as little work as he wishes. 
What are the difficulties? The expense is one. Un- 
iversity Extension lecturers receive from two hun- 
dred to three hundred dollars for courses of six 
lectures and the classes meet all of the expense. 
Interested Friends would probably give courses 
for one hundred or one hundred and fifty dollars, 
and the Yearly Meetings could profitably afford 
to share in a portion of this. Six courses per 
year would cover the available territory and 
would enable each center to have a new course 
annually for six years. 


We believe in the great value of meetings 
where extemporaneous thought plays an import- 
ant part, but when it comes to instruction, there is 
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no substitute for ardent systematic work on the 
part of the teacher and some thoughtful study on 
the part of the class. The University Extension 
plan would develop our leaders and produce a lit- 
erature; it would raise the standards of our First- 
day school teaching, it would enable some teachers 
to instruct others in more remote territories, it 
would meet the difficulties of those teachers who 
could not attend college, it is pre-eminently fitted 
to our needs because of our numbers, the nature 
of our religious teaching, and our deep interest in 
education. 

To recapitulate. We are in need of more 
trained teachers both in the broad and in the nar- 
row sense of the term; Swarthmore is offering 
unusual opportunities in this field, and the work 
should be extended and made available through 
scholarships; training classes should be organ- 
ized by those who have had opportunities for 
study; lecture courses, First-day School Unions, 
Institutes, and Summer Schools offer some oppor- 
tunities for valuable class instruction; and next 
to the class-room, the University Extension 
Courses offer the most practical and available sys- 
tem of organized instruction in the training of 
First-day school teachers. 


THE CHAIRMAN.—Robert Pyle, of West Grove, 
Pa., a member of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 
will present the next paper. 


WHAT THE RELIGIOUS WORLD IS DOING 


TOWARD TEACHER TRAINING. 
BY ROBERT PYLE. 


The future life and growth of our Society de- 
pends now, as it seems to me, largely upon the 
Religious Education of our young people. 

The relation of Teacher Training to Religious 
Education is an intensely vital one. “The educa- 
tional problem of every century.” says Dr. Little, 
“is not to found the school but to find the school- 
master.” 

A momentary pause will serve to remind us that 
we are living in an age when our national govern- 
ment is training its consuls, and our most suc- 
cessful commercial houses are maintaining train- 
ing schools for their salesmen and employees. 
Our best farmers recognize the practical value 
of modern and scientific discoveries and their 
sons, returning to the farm from the agricultural 
colleges, produce better crops and finer fruits and 
again justify a special training for a special work. 

The Rev. Carl] F. Henry says, “It is more than 
half a century since the special training of school 
teachers began to claim the attention of educa- 
tors.” Now costly normal schools, free to all who 
would fit themselves to be teachers, are regarded 
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as a necessary part of the school system of every | studied this field in order to show us “what can 


state, and their courses are becoming more and 
more scholarly and exacting. But if the public 
demands such thorough training for teaching his- 
tory, geography and arithmetic, why should it be 
expected to trust the moral and religious educa- 
tion of its youth to those who have made no prep- 
aration for the discharge of such an important 
function. A certificate of competency must be 
produced before one can teach the ‘rule of three’ 
but we ask no preparation whatever on the part 
of the million and more Sabbath school teachers 
whose sublime and sacred duty it is to teach the 
‘rule of life.’” 

The meaning of the term “teacher training” as 
hereinafter used, should be clearly understood at 
the outset; we do not refer to training in normal 
lessons on the Bible and allied subjects alone, but 
also to the pedagogical training of Sabbath school 
teachers, which shall include child study, the 
principles of education, the methods and practice 
of teaching, with an appreciation of the purposes 
and organization of the Sabbath schools. 

Active teacher training in a few denominations 
dates back fifteen years. Its growth during the 
past three years has been rapid. 

First let us review what is being done in the 
educational institutions. In 132 theological 
schools of all kinds in the United States and Can- 
ada (and this includes all from which replies 
could be obtained)? the conclusion is drawn that 
comparatively little time or attention is given to 
the work of acquainting the candidates for the 
ministry with the needs of the modern Sunday 
school. There are a few notable exceptions: 
Hartford Theological Seminary, through its close 
affiliation with Hartford School of Religious Peda- 
gogy, is thoroughly equipped for the training of 
a teaching ministry. But perhaps 95 per cent. of 
the students in our seminaries are being trained 
with a view single to fitting them for a ministry 
to adults alone.’ 


IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. 
Dr. Frank K. Sanders of Yale (see Religious 
Education, June 1908, page 55) has thoroughly 


*“Teacher Training in Theological Seminaries,’ Report 
of Committee of. Three, by Rev. Carl F. Henry, Bangor, 
Maine, published in Religious Education, June, 1907. The 
Committee recommended the adoption of this resolution: 
“That in the judgment of the Association it is of the 
highest importance that all theological seminaries estab- 
lish at the earliest possible date courses of instruction 
in the principles and methods of the modern Sunday 
school, more especially in connection with administration, 
teacher training and evangelistic work.” 


"The Sunday School Times of June 20th, 1908, published | 


a canvass covering 104 seminaries showing a decided in- 
crease in interest over a similar canvass in 1902. 








be done in the training of teachers of religion that 
is in reach of the average college or university 
and that may effect a broad circle of students.” 

The Teachers’ College of Columbia University 
makes a specialty of this work and is a recognized 
pioneer along the lines of religious pedagogy. We 
must omit more than mention of the Universities 
of Chicago and Yale, both of which offer splendid 
Teacher Training courses. Brown University of 
Rhode Island offers a unique example in giving to 
the Rhode Island Sabbath School Association fre¢ 
use of its libraries, collections and class rooms 
without assuming any responsibility for the ap- 
pointments of teachers or lecturers. The influ- 
ence of the Department of Philosophy of North- 
western University may be surmised from the 
fact that one student chose as the subject for his 
master’s thesis, “The Problem of the Small Sun- 
day School.” 

Dr. Sanders further says: “Without a doubt the 
best planned and most scientific adjustment of 
college resources to the purposes of religious edu- 
cation has been made at Ripon College, Wiscon- 
sin. Eight courses rotate in a two-year cycle, 
supplemental to which is a church school, which 
serves as a laboratory. At the close of each col- 
lege year a ten days institute of teacher training 
is held under the auspices of the college, and 
throughout the year it stimulates by extension 
lectures a public interest in better organized effort 
for the training of teachers of religion.”’ And it 
becomes clear by this study that these and other 
institutions of higher learning are “training their 
students for religious leadership, not as ministers, 
but as laymen and laywomen.”’ 


A SCHOOL OF METHODS FOR SABBATH SCHOOL 
WORKERS.* 

Another example at the University of West Vir- 
ginia is worthy of our attention. Annually since 
1904 the State Sabbath School Association, in co- 
operation with the authorities of the State Uni- 
versity, have held most successfully “A School 
cf Methods for Sunday School Workers.” Instruc- 
tion is given by members of the University facul- 


‘ty, by officers of the State Sabbath Association 


and by Sabbath School specialists brought from 
other States of the Union. The widest possible 
range of topics is selected for discussion. During 
this past summer the School was in session six 
weeks, with 200 students enrolled and the depart- 
ment of Teacher Training especially emphasized. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association and 
Young Women’s Christian Association are indi- 








"See Religious Education, June, 1908, “Teacher Train- 
ing of Religion in State University,” by D. Puriton. 
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rectly doing a great work in training teachers of 
religion.* 

They consider that their “Bible Study Depart- 
ment is one of the most important and effective 


of Association activities,” and during the past de- 
cade it has shown a phenomenal growth. More 
than 60 Associations have organized teacher 
training classes. One Association conducts such 
a class with an enrollment of 40 men from as 
many churches. Each member of the class con- 
duets a class for teacher training in his respec- 
tive church. They have also done valuable teacher 
training work through their summer schools. 

But greatest of all the agencies in promoting 
this movement is the International Sabbath 
School Association, with headquarters at 806 
Hartford Building, Chicago.° Its field is the North 
American Continent with Sabbath School officers 
and teachers numbering a million and a half; its 
possible influence along interdenominational lines 
is therefore enormous. Much work has been done 
by prominent members of this organization which 
may be properly classed as teacher training. Man- 
uals have been prepared, summer schools, insti- 
tutes and graded teachers’ unions have been held. 

Pressure has been brought, to secure from the 
theological seminaries a “ministry able to teach 
others also,” but more than all these is the work 
which the International Sabbath School Associa- 
tion has been doing right in the Sabbath schools 
all over our land, and in this they ask for our co- 
operation. This work in a unified and systematic 
manner began about 1899, when it projected a 
training course especially for primary teachers, 
selecting the materials from various books and 
providing for individual enrollments, examina- 
tions and recognitions at the office of the Inter- 
national Primary Department. The co-operation 
of all the state primary superintendents, local 
unions and other friends of the work was enlisted 
and in hundreds of weekly union meetings the sec- 
tions of the training course were pursued and 
candidates were prepared for examination. In 
the summer of 1903 a committee on education 
was formed for the special purpose of fostering 
all forms of teacher training. Thereafter Teacher 
Training Conferences were held annually, and 
through the State Sabbath School Association, 
their field workers, the teacher training superin- 
tendents, and the local Sabbath schools, the in- 
terest has grown until at present three-fourths 





‘Proceedings of Religious Education Association, 1905, 


page 279. John W. Hause. 


*Religious Education, June, 1908, page 63, Rev. E. Mor- 
ris Ferguson, Secretary New Jersey Sabbath School As- 


sociation, Newark, N. J. 
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of all the Associations are doing organized teacher 
training work. 

In addition to this magnificent showing, a few 
denominations have been working along independ- 
ent lines. Prominent among these is the Na- 
tional Teacher Training Institute of the American 
Baptist Publication Society. They not only main- 
tain that “the trained teacher is the first essential 
to successful Sabbath school work” but also that 
they “cannot leave the training of their teachers 
to independent and interdenominational bodies.” 

They offer a very complete and comprehensive 
course as follows :— 

1. Introductory course, 50 lessons (a brief survey of 
Teacher Training Studies). 

2. The Regular Teacher 


studies with 20 lessons each. 
a. Sunday School Teachers’ Bible. 


Training Course of five 


b. 2 ™ Pupils. 
€. <i ” P Pedagogy. 
d. 7 3s ‘i School. 


e. Teaching Missions in the Sabbath School 

(one or more text books at 25 cents to 

40 cents each is required for each course). 

3. The Regular Officer-Training Course, very thor- 

ough, 150 lessons. 

4. The Primary Training Course, 90 lessons. 
5. Special Courses for Teachers and Workers. 
6. Reading Courses for Teachers and Workers. 


9.9? 


This last is known as the “layman’s” course. 

The Methodist Episcopal denomination is also 
very active in this work, but their course as out- 
lined leaves one to feel that the Baptists are 
probably right in claiming to offer the most com- 
plete system of studies found to-day. Yet the 
methods employed by the Methodists® in the direc- 
tion and promotion of their courses are worth 


noting as follows :— ‘ 

1. A Secretary for the Sunday School Union is ap- 
pointed in each Annual Conference, particularly with a 
view of fostering teacher training. 

2. A Bureau of Special Correspondence through which 
the Union keeps in communication with Conference sec- 
retaries, also pastors and superintendents. 

3. A book for Presiding Elders and one for pastors 
giving a list of the books belonging to literature of 
Teacher Training, nine being of prime importance, 75 in 
all. A strong effort is being made to introduce this 
library into the Sabbath schools as a basis for any thor- 
ough going work in this line. 

4. In the same booklets extensive lists of topics for 
programs at institutes and conventions. 

5. Also a series of Round Table programs. 

6. A three year course of Advanced Bible Study, writ- 
ten with reference to the average laity. 

It was for the purpose of unifying the various 
schemes of these and other denominations, that 
the Committee of Education of the International 
Sabbath School Association called a Conference 
which was held in Philadelphia, First month, 
1908. 


“Proceedings of R. E. A. 1905, page 284, by J. T. Me- 
’ Farland, D.D. 
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At this conference, the several denominational 
plans of teacher training were explained and in- 
formally considered. It was heartily agreed that 
standardization is desirable. A “first standard’ 
course for pupils needing elementary instruction 
and an “advanced standard course”’ for students 
able to do work of higher grade, were agreed on 
as to names and specifications, as follows :— 

It is the sense of this Conference in defining the mini- 
mum requirements for the Standardized Course for 
Teacher-training: 

(a) That such minimum should include fifty lesson 
periods, of which at least twenty should be devoted to 
the study of the Bible, and at least seven each to the 
study of the Pupil, the Teacher and the Sabbath School. 

(b) That two years’ time should be devoted to this 
course, and in no case should a diploma be granted for 
its completion in less than one year. 

(c) That there should be an Advanced Course, in- 
cluding not less than one hundred lesson periods, with 
a minimum of forty lesson periods devoted to the study 
of the Bible, and of not less than ten each to the study 
of the Pupil, the Teacher, the Sabbath School, and 
Church History, Missions or kindred themes. 

(d) That three years’ time should be devoted to this 
course, and in no case should a diploma be granted for 
its completion in less than two years. 

Important advances were also made in the 
formulating of working plans for the enrollment, 
examinations and conferring of degrees. 

nes 

Let us for a moment glance at the numerical 
growth of this movement.’ Four denominations 
are mentioned as doing teacher training work, 
whose requirements are equal to those of the In- 
ternational Association. Their report for the 
past three years is as follows:— 














Stu- Grad- 

dents. uates. 

ae 5,000 500 
Methodist Episcopal South...... 3,500 600 
Presbyterian South ............ 1,901 121 
Daited BrethwOn: ..6iscssccccss 1,590 305 
ee ee 11,991 1,526 
errr re err 79,086 10,016 
WS ccd RAG ko de Seed 91,077 11,542 


The Superintendent of the Pennsylvania State 
Association reported in June that since last Oc- 
tober 5000 new students had enrolled, and that 
1030 diplomas for courses completed had been 
conferred this year. 

English Friends are alive to the situation. 
Among other interests which cluster around the 
Woodbrooke Settlement is the “Training Institute 
for Sunday School Workers” at West Hill, Selly 
Oak. They advertise courses of Bible Study, Lec- 
tures on Psychology and Child Study, Specified 
work in Primary and Junior Departments in 


"Report of Teacher-training Superintendent, W. C. 


Pearce, to the Twelfth International Convention at Louis- 
ville, Ky., June, 1908, 
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neighboring Sunday schools. Fees for board, 
lodging and tuition, 16£ per term. 
AMONG THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 

The Bible Institute which is held by Indiana, 
Western and Wilmington Yearly Meetings, ar 
Earlham College, usually has some instructions 
as to methods of religious teaching. The same is 
true in less degree of summer institutes main- 
tained by Iowa and Kansas Yearly Meetings. 

The Orthodox Branch of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting report their work as follows: They held 
a central teacher training class at Friends’ Insti- 
tute, 12th Street, Phila., last winter and expect 
to repeat it next winter. They pursued the State 
Course with the “Westminster Teacher Training 
Course” text book, adding material from biblical 
criticism and pedagogy. They also had teacher 
training classes at Moorestown, Germantown, and 
Haverford, in addition to various scattered ad- 
dresses and lectures on the subject. 

Perhaps the most important move among them 
along this line is the reported donation of $50,000 
for founding a school which shall correspond 
somewhat to the Woodbrooke Settlement in Eng- 
land. Plans for the use of this money have not 
yet been made public. 

How far may the methods above referred to, be 
applied to our needs? 

If the International Sabbath School Association 
offers a course in which are combined the best 
features of all courses and invites us to enroll 
with them, why may we not do so? Their plan is 
the result of much earnest labor on the part of 
some of the best workers of our generation. It 
undoubtedly has many qualities which recommend 
it, but on the other hand they presuppose the use 
of the International Lesson Leaves, which have 
been superseded in the majority of our First-day 
schools. 

We believe it would be found in every resvect 
more satisfactory to frame a course especially 
designed for our own use. We could incorporate 
in it worthy features from the other courses and 
verhaps add others. We could no doubt adapt 
largely their methods of organization, which in 
each locality would be somewhat as follows :— 

By personal efforts, secure the promise of 
teachers and other interested persons to become 
members of a class to meet at a convenient hour 
during the week. Or a second plan, and one that 
has met with great success, partly because it in- 
terferes least with the work of the school, is to 
carefully select from the different classes young 
people, who show some promise of fitness for 
teaching, and form these into a teacher training 
class to meet during the hour of the regular First- 
day school session. 


(To be continued next week on page 33 of the Supplement.) 
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(Continued from last week, page 32 of the Supplement.) 

Secure for the class the best available teacher. 
If impossible to organize a class in a single school, 
two or three schools in a district may combine in 
their work; or separate schools may combine to 
share the services of a trained leader; or even a 
single interested individual may, with thorough- 
ness, pursue the Teacher Training course by cor- 
respondence. 

We should of course need to establish a central 
office, from which to supply necessary materials 
and information, also a secretary or superintend- 
ent to preside over this movement and promote its 
introduction into the separate schools or districts. 
The work of this office would tend to increase. It 
would seem quite important to keep constantly in 
touch with local conditions, and to lend assistance 
and encouragement where needed. 

A library of necessary and also helpful books 
on teacher training could be placed within the 
reach of each school. 

Reading courses could be outlined, summer 
schools on the subject could be held to advantage. 

Teacher Training Conferences and Unions could 
be made to profitably supplement the regular class 
work. These would require the preparation of 
programs and frequently the presence of special- 
ists. 

Indeed, if this movement is to grow among 
us, as it deserves to do, and as it already has 
done in other denominations, it will soon be call- 
ing for the active co-operation of many workers, 
not only in the home First-day school, but in a 
wider field—and the very nature of their work 
will require that they have a special training to 
fit them for it. 

At the convention of the Religious Education 
Association, held in Washington last Second 
month, this resolution was adopted: 

“In view of the pressing need of leaders who 
can properly instruct Sabbath school teachers 
and others, we urge the universities to provide 
in their Departments of Education for specific 
training with reference to such leadership.” 

Just what part our own beloved college is to 
play in supplying this need for our Society will be 
considered in a later paper.* ‘ 


8For further information on Teacher Training—or the 
printed outlines of courses in use—address: Teacher 
Training Department, Religious Education Association, 
153 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill.; W. C. Pearce, Teacher 
Training Superintendent, International Sunday School 
Association, Hartford Building, Chicago, Ill.; Rev. H. T. 
Musselman, Superintendent Baptist National Teacher 
Training Institute, care of American Baptist Publication 
Society, Phila., Pa. 


| very small or where there is none. 





Let us briefly recapitulate the teacher training 
work which it seems practical for us to under- 
take: 

1. Establish a suitable course. 

2. Establish and maintain headquarters with 
a superintendent in charge. 

3. Introduce the work into the First-day 
schools by having each one organize either— 

(a) <A class of present teachers and workers. 

(b) A class of selected young people to meet 
during the First-day school hour. 

(c) A combination class from two or many 
First-day schools. 

(d) Also by the use of Teacher Training li- 
braries. 

(e) By reading circles. 

(f) By correspondence courses for individual 
workers. 

(9g) By working with our College to the end 
that it may produce leaders who shall inspire us 
to an appreciation of the importance of this work, 
and direct us in it. 

(h) And finally, that each one of us shall do 
all in our power to promote the cause. 


THE ISOLATED TEACHER. 
BY EDITH M. WINDER. 

“T like the man who faces what he must 

With step triumphant and a heart of cheer, 

Who fights the daily battle without fear, 
Sees his hopes fail, yet keeps unfaltering trust 
That God is God....Envies not 

Nor loses faith in man; but does his best 
Nor even murmurs at the humbler lot, 

But with a smile and word of hope gives zest 
To every toiler.” 

It is in the spirit of these lines that we attempt 
to frame a message of information and encourage- 
ment to those among us whose lives have not 
fallen and are not likely to fall in such pleasant 
places of teacher training as summer schools and 
classes under a competent leader. The mission 
of the Society of Friends, as a body, has seemed 
for many years to lie in the saving of the truth, 
as we see it, through the agency of small country 
or village meetings where the First-day school is 
But this is 
“the winter of our discontent.” We are no longer 
satsified with preserved truth put up for future 
use. By the hands of those working through 
these same small meetings, the seals are being 


| broken and we are spreading out the contents 


of our store rooms for a feast to our friends and 


| neighbors who know not how rich we are. More- 
over, this is the day of First-day schools. Even 


the ardent Young Friends’ Association has had to 
sacrifice some of her own interests and lend a 
hand to the work her elder sister organization has 
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found to do. There is positively no longer any 
excuse for any meeting or any community of 
Friends, no matter how small, to be without a 
First-day school. Even the cry that there are no 
children to teach has been silenced by the prog- 
ress of the Conference Class movement. And so, 
thou and I, dear Friend, whoever we are, and 
wherever we live, from the very conditions exist- 
ing in the Society of Friends to-day, are teachers, 
and we cannot help ourselves. And if we are 
teachers without classes, though it seems difficult 
to imagine such cases, we must “go out into the 
highways and hedges and constrain them to come 
in.” 

But most of us feel ourselves entirely unquali- 
fied for this task that lies at our door, and we are 
ready to learn of the opportunities that are open 
to all of us to become trained teachers. The de- 
sire to teach is the starting point in this train- 
ing. Yet there is a faint hope within us, that by 
showing how easy it is to be a successful teacher, 
we may be able to arouse some indifferent soul 
to this desire and thereby set him on the path to 
future happiness. There is no higher ambition 
than that of being a successful teacher in the 
First-day school, and you and I will never ex- 
perience a greater joy than the assurance that 
our Heavenly Father has at last been able to use 
us to make some definite impression for right- 
eousness upon the life of one of His children. 

The General Conference has left closed few 
avenues leading to the spread of Quakerism, and 
this one of preparation for First-day school work 
is certainly not one of them. We are familiar 
with the fact that there are two things necessary 
to the training of any teacher, knowledge of the 
subjects to be taught and ability to impart this 
knowledge. 

The first of these has been provided for by the 
Graded Course of Lessons, with which most of us 
are more or less familiar. The function of the 
First-day school is to answer the crying need 
of the time in the Society of Friends, for larger 
knowledge of the historic Christ, of the people to 
whom he appeared and the circumstances and ef- 
fect of his coming; and also of the fundamentals 
of our Quaker message, which is not only for us, 
but for the world. Our Graded Course already 
covers the whole ground of this subject matter. 


It is a First-day school text book, the various 
parts of which are for use in children’s or adult 
classes for which they are adapted, and which as 


a whole, including the helpful foreword to teach- 


ers, references and quotations, may serve as Text 


Book No. 1 in our Teachers’ Training Course. 
Let us not allow the words, “For Younger 
Classes” on the back of the lesson leaf to influ- 
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ence us to regard such a course as too youthful 
for our purpose. The course on ”The Life of 
Jesus,” labeled thus, has proved most profitable 
of all to many an adult class. We are most of us 
beginners in the systematic study of the Bible, 
and we are not ready for “The Bible as Litera- 
ture” until we have more clearly defined ideas 
than most of us have of its subject matter. In- 
deed, the isolated teacher will do well to use this 
course on “The Life of Jesus” for younger classes, 
as the beginning of his text book, because it pic- 
tures at once that wonderfully interesting land of 
the Bible narrative, and puts him in touch imme- 
diately with the Great Teacher. This may be 
followed by the “Ethical Lessons” on the Life of 
Jesus. Around what one has gained from this 
doubly emphasized story of the Christ, we may 
group first the material from the course on Old 
Testament History, using the intermediate com- 
ments for explanation. This course includes the 
geography of Palestine and the laws and cus- 
toms of the people as well as their history to the 
time of Alexander, the last lessons furnishing an 
introduction to the course on New Testament His- 
tory, which is the next chapter in our text book. 
One is now able to see the life of Jesus in its rela- 
tion to earlier and later history. This course in- 
cludes lessons on “The Early Church” and “The 
Life and Writings of St. Paul.” The “Study of 
the Prophets of Israel” followed by the “Ethical 
Lessons” on the prophets may well come next, and 
the Bible study part of the text book fittingly ends 
with “The Bible as Literature.” This contains a 
study of the books as to their form and value, and 
ends with lessons on “The Synoptic Gospels,” 
“The Message of John,” and the “New Testament 
Canon.” 

Part II of the text book concerns itself chiefly 
with the message of Quakerism. It includes ‘The 
Christian History” series on the Society of 
Friends, with chapters on the life of George Fox, 
the position of the early Friends on the religious 
questions of their day and ours, and the develop- 
ment of the discipline. The “Study of the Organi- 
zation and Testimonies of Friends,’ by means of 
outlines, may follow this. It has been said that 
this course should be in the hands of every young 
Friend. There are also “Studies in Local Phil- 
anthropy” and “American Race Problems,” pre- 
pared by Dr. Kelsey of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, which should be carefully studied by teach- 
ers preparing for adult class work, and a valuable 
Manual for Teachers of Primary Classes, giving 
suggestions for programs with diagrams and lists 
of books. The text book is not completed; we 
may expect further courses to be issued by the 
Committee, but we surely have enough to begin 
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on, and to those of us who have only a little time 
for study, the division of the courses into lessons 
planned for a short First-day school period, is a 
great advantage. 

This present year of 1908, however, this Com- 
mittee on First-day schools has turned its atten- 
tion especially to the teacher’s needs. In the 
Friends’ Intelligencer for First month 25th, 1908, 
an announcement appeared to the effect that, be- 
ginning with the first of the year, one page of the 
paper would be devoted to First-day school inter- 
ests and inviting superintendents and teachers to 
propose questions for discussion. Furthermore, 
those desiring counsel or conference as to their 
local needs are asked to refer to the General Sec- 
retary of this Committee, who will respond either 
by letter or by personal visit, if this is practica- 
ble. Unfortunately we did not all read this gen- 
erous offer from the Committee and many of us 
have failed to notice how well it has kept its word 
with regard to the use of the page in the /ntelli- 
gencer. If we had read this page from week to 
week since the beginning of the year, there would 
have been little excuse for the writing of this 
paper. Not only have we found this one page full 
of help, but the publication of papers on some 
phase of religious education and now and then an 
editorial, in addition to the reports of various 


First-day school organizations, have brought the 


Friends’ Intelligencer into the position of Text 
Book No. 2 for our Teachers’ Training Course. 
I have compared these articles published on the 
particular page referred to, with the table of con- 
tents in an ordinary modern text book on peda- 
gogy, and find much similarity in the subject mat- 
ter. The titles of a few of these articles from the 
pen of the Secretary or other matters which she 
has deemed of value to us, will show this fact. 
“Suggestions to Primary Teachers,” “Securing 
Attention,” “Preparing the First-day School Les- 
son,” “How to Fulfill the Purpose of the First-day 
School,” “Adult Class Work,” “Use of the Scat- 
tered Seeds,” and “Teachers’ Meetings.” Often 
valuable suggestions of reference books are given. 
Those I have noticed particularly are Brum- 
baugh’s “Making of a Teacher,” Kent’s “History 
of the Hebrew People,” Stevens and Burton’s 
“Harmony of the Gospels,” and Henry W. Wil- 
bur’s “Study of Doctrine and Discipline.” This 
text book on methods is much more valuable and 
adaptable to our needs than one bound in cloth 
bought of a book-dealer, because it is constantly 
bringing fresh inspiration. 

I have also taken advantage of the opportunity 
to write to the Secretary upon some particular 
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complaints of the Graded Course, if it does not 
suit us, because she has assured us that she never 
writes lesson leaves, and the more questions we 
have to ask her the better she likes it. 

But this is not all. We have yet to tell you of 
the best and latest opportunity given by the Com- 
mittee. Less than two months ago came the an- 
nouncement of a Correspondence School for First- 
day School Workers. Three courses are now 
open: 1. Primary Work and Methods, outlined 
and directed by Annie Hillborn; II. Bible Work, 
by Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, and III. Special Work for 
Adult and Conference Classes not included in II., 
by Dr. Bird T. Baldwin. “The amount of time 
given to the work may vary to suit the conven- 
ience of the individual.” An enrollment fee of 
$1.00, to cover the cost of postage and printing, 
will be asked of each student. It will be easily 
seen that by this last step, the Committee has 
placed within reach of the isolated teacher, equip- 
ment almost equal and in one or two ways su- 
perior to the opportunities offered by those who 
have access to summer schools and organized 
classes. 

Can we afford, busy people though we are, to 
lose any of these magnificent opportuniites for 
teacher training? Shall we still cling to the use 
of International Lessons for our classes because 
they are more easily prepared or because of the 
helps to be obtained? It has been admitted by 
those who have always used the International 
Lessons, that the Friends’ Graded Course is the 
best so far published. The only complaint we 
have ever heard suggested by those of other de- 
nominations was that they might be too liberal 
in thought for use in other Sunday schools. We 
do not prefer the use of the Graded Course be- 
cause we want to have something peculiarly our 
own. The Committee has had no such narrow 
end in view. On the contrary, they have been pre- 
pared at much sacrifice of time and money to 
meet the needs of Friends as teachers and stu- 
dents of the Bible and of those truths which we 
not only stand for as a Society, but which we are 
under the most serious obligation to give to our 
fellowmen. 

There is one more opportunity open to us which 
I should be sorry to fail to bring to our attention, 
one which is open to everyone within the sound 
of my voice, the opportunity of drawing strength 
from the one Source of Inexhaustible Strength 
and Life. Faithfulness to our ideal of the daily 
quiet hour with our Heavenly Father will do far 
more than we can ever imagine, if we have not 
made practical use of it, to make the otherwise 


point, and have received a prompt and adequate | hard labor of study and experience easy and full 


reply. We may even fill her sympathetic ear with | of joy. This will result in the retouching of our 
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personality by the Divine Hand, which will be the | 


keynote of our successful work. 

We are glad to live now, when, though the har- 
vest is white and the laborers are few, the gate is 
wide open into a glorious pathway of light by 
which we, leading others by the hand, may walk 
even to the feet of the Master Teacher to be taught 
of Him. 


THE CHAIRMAN.—The subject is now in the 
hands of this meeting. 


MATILDA UNDERWOOD, of Harveysburg, O.—I 
desire to express my thankfulness that this mat- 
ter has been brought so clearly and comprehen- 
sively before us, and trust that all of the teachers 
and others present will realize the opportunity for 
refreshing on the subject at this time. 


Mary R. LIVEZEY, of Norristown, Pa.—A sub- 
ject that is very near my heart is the conducting 
of our First-day school unions. I am glad of the 
information that we have had this morning in 
regard to this very matter. We have for several 
years past had discussion on various topics. We 
have almost exhausted the list of topics and the 
list of speakers, and are in a dilemma just at the 
present moment what to do next. I don’t know 
whether it will be possible for us to work out 
something practical along the line of what we 
have heard, but we are going to try very hard to 
do it. We have for many years had a committee 
appointed in the monthly meeting—a committee 
of oversight for our First-day schools. This com- 
mittee has never to my knowledge reported any 
work done. At our last monthly meeting this 
committee was reappointed, with a minute for 


their instruction, that they should have, in con- | have the money to spend for any thing that you 


junction with the superintendent, the oversight of 
the classes and the subject matter used in the 
classes. We feel that this is a very great step in 
the right direction. 


JOEL BoRTON, of Woodstown, N. J.—I only 
want to emphasize one point; and that’ is the 
last point in the last paper. I was grateful that 
our friend referred to the importance, after all of 


looking to the one divine source for help and 
guidance, or else all this that we have is of but 


moment; we need the guiding hand of the Eter- 
nal Wisdom. 


EDWARD B. RAWSON, of New York.—We hear 
people complaining “You make teaching in the 
First-day school such a serious matter and so dif- 
ficult that I feel entirely incompetent: I do not 





know enough; I can not do it. And if special 
| training is necessary, why, of course, we will have 


to get our training before we teach.” That is a 
mistake. It is perfectly possible for one to do 


good work before he has all the knowledge and 


all the training that he should have in order to do 
the best work. Sometimes he will do his best work 
first; and sometimes the teacher who is just learn- 


| ing what he wants to teach and how to teach will 
| do better than he will after he has learned, be- 


cause then he has the advantage of his new en- 
thusiasm. I find in the school it is sometimes a 
great advantage to a teacher to take up an en- 
tirely new subject. The subject that he is per- 
fectly familiar with, the one that he has presented 
year after year, he does not teach as well after a 
while as he did at first. It is not necessary for 
someone who wants to teach in the First-day 
school to get all his training and all his knowledge 
before he begins. It is an essential thing for the 
teacher to be learning while he is teaching and to 
be learning to teach while he is teaching; and 
when he has learned all about his subject and 
knows all about how to teach it, then it is time for 
him to stop, for he has lost his usefulness. An- 
other point is, the necessity for spending money. 
There is a great deal that can be had for noth- 
ing; and our committees are at work devising not 
only help for the teacher but means to get these 
helps into the teacher’s hands at the expenditure 
of nothing, or next to nothing. That is all right, 
But the Friends generally have got to under- 
stand that in order to do effective work in that 
line, money must be spent; books must be had, 
also maps, pictures and apparatus of various 
sorts, to do the best work. 


It is not true that you haven’t the money. You 


want, if you want it more than you want the 
other thing. Now if you want to teach First-day 
school and you want some help, and have not 
money enough yourself, you can get it if you are 
in earnest and if you can convince the Friends 
about you that you are in earnest and can make 
them believe that you can do this work if you have 


_ help. When they become interested in your work, 
our intelligence and education and training, of | 


as they will be if you are interested, you can get 


| a great deal more money than you think you can 


| before you begin to try. The best results cannot 
little avail. We need the inspiration of the | 


be obtained without spending money. 


S. WILFRED SMITH, of Buckmanville, Bucks Co., 
Pa.—In teaching the class and following out the 
subject, I find it not necessary always to keep 
strictly to the subject; there may be one or two 
that have not always been regular attenders and 


| they may want some little back knowledge, or 
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some other knowledge not in that one lesson; and 
it often is best to deviate a little on the subject. 
I find it often interests a class and enlarges their 
minds to extend or broaden the lines out in cer- 
tain directions; while if they are kept straight to 
that one lesson, they would not receive the best 
improvement. 


ELISABETH STOVER, of New York.—I should 
like to say to that teacher who feels very much 
alone in the home work, perhaps, in some small 
meeting where there is no First-day school, and 
who still feels that there should be: as we have 
been told to-day, it is possible to have a First-day 
school where there are no children, and some of 
the most effective work is done through a confer- 
ence class. To that teacher, too, who is working 
in some isolated First-day school and often feels 
disheartened—I should like to say: when you feel 
that you stand alone, please recall this Conference 
and remember that you have this Conference with 
you; that you have the force of all that has been 
gathered for the help of the isolated teacher, and 
that you are not alone, but one of this body pur- 
suing the work of the First-day school. Be en- 
couraged, too, when you recall that this organiza- 
tion stands as a memorial window to the work of 
the faithful few who, feeling the need of First-day 
schools, feeling the call of the Father to the work, 
started in the face of the most discouraging con- 
ditions to establish First-day schools, and in that 
initial work laid the foundation for this General 
Conference. Many of us have been feeling deeply, 
to-day, a sense of what we owe to those early 
workers. Lydia H. Hall has been with us, and we 
have felt that she would rejoice to-day to feel that 
there is that unification of the forces which brings 
the isolated Friend and the training together for 
effective work. 

HENRY W. WILBUR.—The magnitude and peda- 
gogical character of the subject rather teaches 
the layman to be very careful what he says. I! 
am not going to discuss the main proposition, but 
rather two or three points that were raised in the 
papers. 

The first point clusters around the word loy- 
alty. That means loyalty on the part of the First- 
day schools to the people who are arranging the 
courses and preparing the lessons and doing the 
initiative work. I have found, in my active con- 
nection with this Society, that 250 years of in- 
dividualism has in many ways hampered our abil- 
ity to work together. Many of our people terribly 


dislike to be part of a system. They do not play | 


in with the other cogs in the wheel. They want 
to play alone; and that applies to the First-day 
school lesson leaves. Possibly the lesson leaves are 











not ideal. Possibly they do not altogether fit into 
local situations on every topic; but loyalty to this 
body of men and women who are trying to put our 
First-day schools upon a solid and substantial and 
really scientific basis, demands that schools stand 
by them and use the leaves. At the same time, 
oi course, finding all the fault with the people who 
prepare them that they please; for that, some- 
times, is the beginning of wisdom towards get- 
ting better things. 

The second point clusters around the word 
“concern,” a word that has played a very wide 
part in the Society of Friends. It has been said 
in one of the papers that a school had been aban- 
doned in a certain place because there were no 
teachers. I happen to know that place pretty well. 
I believe the statement is true only in a restricted 
sense. It has been my good fortune to have been 
in about 85 per cent. of all the meetings of the 
seven yearly meetings within the last three years, 
and to have seen about 85 per cent. of the First- 
day schools that this Society has in session. I do 
not hesitate to say that there is not a single one 
of our First-day schools where there is not the 
material to teach all the First-day school scholars 
that they are able to get. Our friend Edward 
Rawson has said that money can be found to do 
the things which people want to do, provided they 
want to do the thing worse than they want the 
money. The ability to do all the work necessary 
for our First-day schools exists; the thing that 
does not exist is the concern to do the work. And 
it is building that concern that is a very large part 
of the influence which will devolve upon this en- 
ergetic Secretary and the people who will gather 
around her to help her in this work. I mean by 
loyalty more than mere loyalty to a machine. If 
there is nothing but that it is not worth while. 
There must be loyalty to the thing for which the 
machine stands; and then that loyalty will lead to 
the use of the machine, because it is the best ma- 
chine we have, until our wit and wisdom may dis- 
cover something better. 

In some experiments often there is loss of en- 
ergy by trying to do too many things. For in- 
stance, there are neighborhoods where the condi- 
tions are such that the Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion is a better machine than the First-day school; 
where that is the case put all the energy into this 
most available machine. But in the vast major- 
ity of the neighborhoods that I know, the most 
available machine for doing effective work is the 
First-day school. There are neighborhoods that 
are maintaining the First-day school and the 
Young Friends’ Association where the whole force 
should be at once bunched into the First-day 
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school, letting the Young Friends’ Association dis- 
appear, if need be, or using it only as a mere ad- 
junct to certain lines of work which possibly the 
First-day school can not take up. It is concen- 
tration, coherency and concern in the doing of 
things that we need at this present stage in our 
proceedings; and over it all, loyalty to the men 
and women who are sacrificing their lives and 
their time and prolonging their waking hours, in 
order that the ways and means may be found to 
do the work. 


JOHN WILLIAM HUTCHINSON, of New York.— 
It has been my privilege and fortune to have been 
in the First-day school work from almost the ini- 
tial movement; and this meeting to-day is a great 
encouragement to all who participated in that 
early work. The evolution that has taken place 
in the First-day school movement is wonderful. 
It is a source of great encouragement to the very 
few who are left of those who early engaged in 
the work. 


ROBERT JAMES, of Pendleton, Ind.—lI believe in 
educating the teachers. The best class I have 
known was a class of sixteen adults. We formed 
a class and concluded we would have sixteen 
teachers or none. Each First-day morning some 
one named the teacher and by consent he had to 
step out and teach the class. 


HANNAH A. PLUMMER, of Chicago.—lI feel like 
adding my tribute to the early workers in the 
First-day school. I attended that first Conference 
in Baltimore, with Lydia Hall, Eli Lamb and many 
others; and I have a vision of that meeting very 
clear before my eyes. Then we had our earlier 
Friends, Benjamin Hallowell, Samuel M. Janney, 
Samuel Townsend and others, helping us on. 

Now I feel like speaking a word in regard to 
this training of teachers. I am an ardent advo- 
cate of right training, but let us be careful not 
to go backwards. The religion of the modern man 
is very different from the religion of the man of 
a century ago, and we want to go forward. I wish 
to emphasize here the necessity of having our own 
literature, our own lesson leaves, that we may 
have the right kind of training. We may have a 
great deal of knowledge; but we need the wisdom 
to go with it. Herbert Spencer has said: “The 
child is made better by teaching; he is made better 
by feeling: one is important, the other is neces- 


sary. The heart must be reached as well as the 
brain.” 


THE CHAIRMAN.—After several years of neces- 
sary physical separation on these occasions, this 
meeting is deeply grateful this year to have the 
presence of our friend, Hannah A. Plummer, who 
has always been so faithful to us. 
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Mary H. WHITSON, of Philadelphia.—I have 
purposely waited until all who wanted to follow 
our Chairman’s instruction to keep close to the 
question, should have had an opportunity of re- 
lieving their minds, for I want to depart some- 
what. 

Within the last two or three weeks I have 
mingled with ministers of other denominations; 
and I have made it very earnestly my business to 
inquire thoroughly into the status of the Interna- 
tion Text Lesson Leaves, and have learned facts 
that I want to bring forth. I want to speak it in 
this presence that all of you may take it home as a 
part of the argument in which you must neces- 
sarily frequently engage; and I want it to reach 
the wider audience of the Friends who will read 
the Proceedings of the Conference. This is the 
status of the International Lesson Texts which 
we so often hear brought up against our own. Up 
to the year 1872, the Sunday schools of the differ- 
ent denominations acted independently, having 
their own lessons. That year at Indianapolis the 
International Union Lesson system was adopted. 
It was used without change for thirty years. In 
1893 the Blakesley Lessons on the Life of Christ 
were issued, also other lessons—the object being 
to give more unity to the work by taking a defi- 
nite topic and studying it thoroughly, rather than 
to base the lessons upon a series of texts somewhat 
disconnected. These Blakesley lessons were used 
in many schools, but did not have the sanction of 
the International Committee. Three years later 
(1896) at Boston, there was much informal dis- 
cussion on the subject of graded lessons, but no 
action was taken. In 1902 at Denver, the subject 
was again agitated, the lesson committee itself 
having in its report recommended a graded 
course. The convention voted against it by a very 
narrow margin, and chiefly through the influence 
of one great leader ; but authorized the lesson com- 
mittee to prepare a two years’ optional course for 
beginners. They did so; and it has since been in 
general use. 


In 1905, the convention at Toronto authorized 
its lesson committee to prepare in addition to the 
course for beginners, an optional advanced course, 
which would be used where desired, and minuted 
a recommendation as follows: “Whereas, the 
mind of the child differs from that of the adult, 
there is a necessity for graduation in the lessons 
presented.” 


This year, in Sixth month last, at Louisville, 
the International Convention gave unqualified en- 
dorsement to the graded system as the proper 
way for the future, and instructed the lesson com- 
mittee to prepare a complete graded course in 
addition to the uniform lessons. This graded 
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course may be used in any of their schools in 
preference to the International Texts; and they 
heartily recommend that teachers take their Sab- 
bath school pupils some other day in the week, 
or some other hour of the First-day, and give the 
regular graded lessons, which they recognize are 
superior to the International Texts. But as a sud- 
den change is scarcely wise, the convention di- 
rected the lesson committee to prepare, as usual, 
the lessons on the International Texts. 

These lesson committees are appointed for six 
years; and consequently the committee prepared 
now will have a six years’ course, which they in- 
tend, as usual, shall cover all the books of the Old 
and the New Testament. I am not a prophet; but 
I do believe, at the expiration of the time for 
which that committee was appointed, the graded 
course will take the place of the old International 
Texts. 


THE CHAIRMAN.—It seems to be absolutely 


necessary, much as I regret to do so, to call this - 


discussion to a close. 
Our friend Dr. Swain has a communication 
that he desires to present. 


PRESIDENT SWAIN.—The Conference has re- 


ceived the following letter from Orange Grove 
Monthly Meeting, Pasadena: 


TO THE FRIENDS’ CONFERENCE AT WINONA LAKE. 
Dear Friends: 


The Orange Grove Monthly Meeting of Pasadena 
wishes hereby to extend loving greetings to the Friends 
who are now assembled in General Conference at Winona 
Lake, Indiana. We regret that, on account of the great 
distance, and our small membership, we cannot send a 
personal representative, to listen and learn for the ab- 
sent ones, and to come back in due season, to enrich our 
stores with the crumbs that have been dropped from 
the liberal supply. 

Our meeting feels deep interest in the Conference, along 
all its lines of work, and wishes it every success. We 
are glad to note, that there is to be a “thorough arous- 
ing on the subject of gambling, and a starting of a cam- 
paign against its various forms.” This we feel to be a 
vital question. Our first Monthly Meeting was held last 
12th Mo. 8th, under the care of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing and Concord Quarterly Meeting. 

It began with twenty members, some of whom, having 
been away from their home meetings for years, felt 
greatly the need of a meeting here. 

Since then three Friends have removed their certifi- 
cates of membership to Pasadena, and two have joined 
by convincement. 

There has been one marriage under our care. 

Attendance is regular and interested, averaging about 
thirty; nearly every week we are encouraged by the 
company of eastern visitors, whose presence is felt to 
be a great strength. 
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The First-day school class, held before meeting, is at 
present, studying the leaflet, “The Bible as Literature.” 


Young Friends’ Association is held through the win- 
ter, and way has opened for our first philanthropic ef- 
fort, the hemming and presentation of fifty-three towels 
to the new California branch of the George Junior Re- 
public, at San Fernando. 


At present, meeting is held at the houses of members and 
those interested; but we hope soon to be able to have a 
permanent place of abode, which we think will be the 
means of inducing others to be with us more regularly. 


Yours in sympathy with the work, 
Euua M. Hunt and ANNA H. C. LEwIs, 


Committee. 
Pasadena, Cal., 8th Mo. 12, 1908. 


A concern has arisen among Friends in 
this Conference to help this Orange Grove 
Monthly Meeting financially. The facts as to 
their proposed meeting house, as I under- 
stand, are these; they have a lot which they 
think is not large enough for the future; there 
is an adjoining lot which would cost them 
$1,800, which they would like to purchase. They 
have $800, and they need an additional thousand, 
and the money for the meeting house. Emma 
Speakman Webster is willing to receive contribu- 
tions from any members of the Conference who 
may feel like contributing for this purpose. Now 
it seems to me there are several reasons why we 
should have a special interest in this Orange 
Grove Monthly Meeting. In the first place, they 
do at this juncture need financial assistance. In 
the second place, we have a special interest in this 
monthly meeting at Pasadena, because they have 
representatives from all of the yearly meetings of 
the seven yearly meetings of this Conference. In 
the third place, it is an isolated meeting. There is 
no other meeting of our branch of Friends on that 
side of the Rocky Mountains; and it is more than 
a thousand miles from any other meeting of our 
branch. In the next place, Eastern Friends have 
there a meeting that they can attend when on 
the Pacific Slope; and many Friends are at some 
time or other visiting that part of the Pacific 
Slope. I will ask Emma Webster to arise so that 
you may know her face. 


EMMA SPEAKMAN WEBSTER, of Philadelphia.— 
I am very glad to arise to be presented to you in 
behalf of this little meeting of Orange Grove. 
Edward Rawson has made it very clear how easy 
it is to secure money when any one is really in 
earnest. I am very much in earnest in regard 
to this meeting; and at the close of each session, 
I shall be at the back of the room at the right- 
hand side, so that you may not miss me. 
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FOURTH SESSION. 
Second-day, Eighth month 31, 10 a. m. 
PRESIDENT SWAIN, Chairman. 


THE CHAIRMAN (after a period of silence) :— 
The paper this morning is by Charles Swain 
Thomas, Head of the Department of English, 
Newton High School, Newton, Mass. As is well- 
known to most of you, Charles Thomas has been 
for a number of years teacher of English in the 
Indianapolis High School; but next year he goes 
to Newton. We are glad to hear from him this 
morning upon this topic. ‘ 

THE TEACHING OF MORALS IN THE 
SCHOOLS. 
BY CHARLES SWAIN THOMAS. 

In contemplating the great theme of education, 
the conscientious and intelligent public is inter- 
ested in the past principally because the history 
of that past may offer guidance for the present 
and for the future. No one of us in this great 


gathering of Friends is deeply interested in the 
mere inventory of obscure events; we are in- 
terested rather in the solution of present prob- 
lems; we are interested in the deeds and the at- 
titudes of those men who are courageously fac- 
ing the future, somewhat apprehensively, it may 


be, but with a calm and deeply militant spirit 
against the encroachments of evil. Each one of 
us, if we are sincere, is asking himself: What 
can I do to advance the virtue of the world? 
Here is the liquor problem, the corruption in 
public office, social impurity, unhumanitarian 
prison conditions, the crime of peonage in the 
South, the invasion of the sanctity of marriage— 
these and a score of other wrongs press for im- 
mediate righting. What individual aid can each 
of us offer by way of amelioration if not of eradi- 
cation? And if we are too feeble to work on 
our own initiative and alone, what forces shall 
we join in order that we may make our toil co- 
operate toward the largest and the most virtuous 
end? For these insistent questions, I have no 
immediate answer, but as I think them over I 
can create a sanely optimistic attitude of mind 
only by contemplating the work of the public 
schools and trusting largely to their efficient en- 
deavor to create a catholic spirit of intelligent 
righteousness. With a well-developed faith in 
the school as an agency for good, as a body of 
Friends whose attitude toward the school has 
been traditionally cordial, may it not be worth 
our while to cast from us for a time the blinding 
veil of contentment, of self-complacency, and 
ask ourselves this direct question: Are we doing 
all we can to make the school of the present an 





efficient barrier against the continuous encroach- 
ments of wrong? ' 

But why, some of you interpose, why in this 
task trust to the school alone? No, I am not 
trusting to it alone. I am trusting also to the 
church and to the family, and to such institu- 
tional agencies as the press and the rostrum. 
From each of these, and from other virtuous 
forces, as well, I am expecting a maximum of 
good. I select the school for special comment 
and inquiry because of its pervasive influence, 
its democratic appeal, its universality. All these 
other institutions are limited in their field of 


| operation, and while they accomplish a good far 


beyond our power to estimate, I believe we shall 
all agree that none—nor even all of these influ- 
ences combined—will compare with the school in 
the intensity and in the universality of its cor- 
rective influence and its righteous appeal. Then 
how, we may ask again, shall we make this edu- 
cational force strong enough to bulwark our lives 
and our nation against the ravages of wrong? 
Shall there be in particular cases a change of 
emphasis? What existing policies within the pre- 
cincts of the school itself may be changed in order 
that it may effect an enlarged good? And what 
can we as teachers and as public spirited citi- 
zens do to promote the school’s greatest effi- 
ciency ? 

I am convinced that the chief weakness in our 
schools—and this is more particularly true of our 
public schools—lies in the fact that we have 
fostered a tendency to ignore the religious, the 
spiritual element. Fearing lest they be accused 
of teaching sectarianism, teachers have too fre- 
quently allowed their attitude to degenerate into 
the passive; and by silence and insipidity they 
have thus virtually allied themselves with the 
negative forces in religion. Too conscious of the 
presence of the Jew, and the Catholic, and the 
varied sects of Protestants, they have failed to 
avow a personal faith where such an avowal could 
have created no offence, but would, on the con- 
trary have won a valuable confidence and gen- 
erated a righteous impulse. Let us in the brief 


| period which we are now to spend together ques- 
| tion the relative value of silence and candid 


avowal regarding the larger various divisions of 
educational activity, and the personal influence 
which the teacher may unconsciously exert. 
Although in a larger sense all knowledge is a 
unit, we may for the purpose of the present dis- 
cussion tentatively adopt that well-known classi- 


| fication which asserts that all educational ac- 
| tivities may be embraced in a five-fold division— 
| science, art, institutional life, literature, and re- 
| ligious belief. Now what, let us ask, is to be the 
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attitude of teachers in presenting the facts of 
each of these elements of knowledge? 
SCIENCE. ’ 

Science as here employed means more than the 
study of mere physical phenomena—it embraces 
mathematics as well. It concerns itself prima- 
rily with the examination of facts, and the prov- 
able relationship of those facts. To the true sci- 
entist no phenomenon is too minute to receive 
careful notice, no correlation so fragile as to be 
ignored. He constructs a theory which seeks to 
explain a multitude of facts, and he abandons 
his position the instant a single discovery in- 
validates the theory. The true scientist is in- 
terested heart and soul in the discovery of truth, 
and he allows no ulterior motive to swerve him 
from his task. 

Sometimes it happens, however, that the sci- 
entist and the teacher of science become so ab- 
sorbed in the particular concrete fact that the 
intense focusing of their vision blinds them to 
the consideration of more vital and more spir- 
itual phenomena. The fact makes an intellectual 
appeal, but it fails to stir the emotions. The 
material and the relationship of materials be- 
come so unduly luminous that their minute con- 
templation brings a correspondent blinding of 
that spiritual spark whose glow is the proof of 
the divinity in man. The gleam from the blow- 
pipe in a dusky laboratory becomes more signifi- 
cant than the splendid sailing of Orion through 
the star-lit vault of space; and the intellectual 
comprehension of fact becomes more significant 
than spiritual reaction within the heart. With 
this condition existing, it is readily seen that the 
student in the classroom fails to receive from 
the teacher that higher and more potent stimu- 
lus which comes when fact is imparted by a per- 
sonality alert to the significance of things spir- 
itual, and candid enough to avow this significance. 

Charles Dickens many years ago perceived this 
error in teaching, and satirized it in the character 
of Mr. Choakumchild in “Hard Times.” Mr. 
Chaakumchild, you will remember, was employed 
by Mr. Gradgrind to teach his children facts 
—facts, facts, and nothing but facts. This 
was the base of Gradgrind’s educational theory, 
and Choakumchild was the puerile instrument 
who practiced the doctrine upon the suffering 
childrenn—Tom and Louisa. The system was 
capable of amassing a wonderful store of sta- 
tistics and rote-learning, but it finally wrought 
terrible havoc in the domestic life of the Grad- 
grinds. Tom grew up a criminal, and Louisa 
came near sacrificing herself to the blandish- 
ments of a professed friend of her husband. The 
personality which saved the household from to- 





| it was 
| finally to realize his error. 
| life was barren, because he failed to see the 
| worth of social love in man’s estate. 
| conception, 
| power—that misconception had spotted his career 
| from its uprise. 


| teacher of science 
| school. 


tal wreckage was little Sissie Jupe who could 
not learn the facts nor the statistics but whose 
spirit was so pure and so unselfish that it as- 
serted its vital glow even in the midst of an at- 
mosphere heavily fraught with chill and damp. 
Her being was pure emotion; and in the presence 
of this purity and altruism all the devitalized 
facts of the Gradgrinds, and the Choakumchilds 
were as sounding brass and tinkling cymbals. 
Mr. Gradgrind was finally taught to see the fu- 
tility of mere fact; he came to realize that knowl- 
edge is useful only when vitalized by emotion. 
The poet Browning taught a similar lesson in 
his drama of Paracelsus. Paracelsus, the great 
medieval philosopher and teacher of science, 
goes out upon a search for truth, filled, as he be- 
lieves with noble concepts. Listen to this voic- 
ing of his faith: 
I go to prove my soul. 

I see my way as birds their trackless way. 

I shall arrive! What time, what circuit first, 

I ask not; but unless God send his hail 

Or blinding fireballs, sleet or stifling snow, 

In some good time, his good time, I shall arrive; 

He guides me and the bird. In his good time! 

Here you will say was spirituality. Yes, but 

partial, insufficient. Paracelsus came 
His philosophy of 


In his pre- 


the only necessary element was 


As he lay upon his deathbed he 
looked back regretfully upon that sterile waste 


| of his life—sterile because he had ignored this 
element of altruistic love—and he saw that this 
| lack had dimmed his spiritual insight and less- 
| ened the force of his personal appeal. 


Dr. Arnold Tompkins somewhere tells us of 


| seeing in the preface of an old arithmetic a 


statement which sounds strange to modern ears. 


| The author closes his prefatory remarks with 
| this sentence, “And now I commend you to the 
| grace of God who maketh all things by number.” 
| Something of this spirit should pervade the work 
| of every teacher. 
| and truth should be stimulated by a reverence 
| for the divine. 


The reach toward accuracy 


And now I think you can understand why the 
often fails in the modern 
His imparting of mere fact is faultless; 
he is a devotee of exactness; he worships at the 
shrine of the minutely accurate; but his work 
is dead and barren because he ignores the large 
element of religion which should rightfully vivify 
his work and quicken the soul-growth of his 
pupils. Amidst all other facts, he disregards the 


| fact of mystery. Such a mystery, for example, 
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as the mystery of growth, the annual reverdur- 
ing of the world, the voice and the spirit of 
mountain torrents or the reverberating moan of 
cedarn forests—all these beget no emotion nor 
arouse no question. Shut within his own narrow- 
ness, he cloaks himself in formalism while his 
hungry children look up and‘ are not fed; the 
best of his opportunities lost, and the largest of 
his possibilities unfulfilled. 

' ART. 

The failure of the science teacher finds its 
counterpart in the failure of the art teacher. 
And art like science is used here in its broader 
sense; it comprehends the study of zwsthetic ap- 
peal in humanly created objects; it includes spe- 
cifically such things as music, painting, sculptur- 
ing, architecture, and all forms of manual train- 
ing. It finds its pleasure in the creation of the 
beautifully true and the truly beautiful. 

The more elementary moral phases may be 
learned in the manual training classes. Prof. 
O’Shea, of The University of Wisconsin, discuss- 
ing this question before the National Conference 
on Secondary Education and its Problems in 1903, 
had this to say: 

“It is, perhaps, a familiar thought to-day that 
the boy who can use tools with precision, and 
work toward a definite end with exactness gains 
valuable experience in bringing his activities in- 
to accord with law. Whim, caprice, lack of 
clearness and definiteness are quickly punished 
in manual training, while the opposite qualities 
are as quickly rewarded. Of course, the value 
derived from this experience is not of universal 
worth. Respect for physical law does not imply 
respect for moral law in all situations; the former 
is simpler and easier than the latter. But in the 
evolution of the individual the accomplishment 
of the lower in any activity aids in the accom- 
plishment of what is higher therein. For this 
reason manual training, though apparently so re- 
mote from moral training, is nevertheless of ser- 
vice to it if it come at the right season, and as 
a foundation for more complex and subtle train- 
ing.” ‘ 

There is, however, in the mind of the artist 
and the real teacher of art a higher conception 
of the ethical value of their task. Behind the 
outward form, behind lines, and color, and fore- 
shortening, and perspective, there is the spirit 
of the work. Granted a reasonable amount of 
skill in technique, it is the spirit which gives 
value to the labor of the masters. The failure 
of perfect technique to secure the desired result 
is seen in the work of the Italian painter, Andrea 
del Sarto, known as the faultless painter. In 
Browning’s poem the painter himself is made to 
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see his failure, and he phrases it in these words: 
Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed his grasp 
Or what’s a heaven for? 

Andrea del Sarto applied this principle to his 
art, and he found in it the explanation of his 
failure. He was perfect in his technique, there 
were no faults in his lines, the proportion was 
true, the shading and the toning accurate, the 
harmony perfect—yet his work lacked something ; 
and this lack, this something—was soul. He 
did not agonize in his art; his ideals demanded 
no throes; and the result was failure. His work 
was 
Faultily faultless, icily cold, splendidly null. 


Thus he came grimly to realize that while in 
technique he had no superiors, in the real de- 
piction of soulful ardor he was a miserable tyro. 
Will you listen to his own self-criticism as he 
voices it to his faithless wife, Lucrezia? 

I can do with my pencil what I know 

What I see, what at bottom of my heart 

I wish for, if I wish so deep— 

Do easily, too—when I say perfectly, 

I do not boast, perhaps; yourself are judge, 

Who listened to the Legate’s talk last week, 

And just as much they used to say in France. 

At any rate ’tis easy, all of it! 

No sketches first, no studies, that’s long past; 

I do what many dream of all their lives, 

—Dream? strive to do, and agonize to do, 

And fail in doing. I could count twenty such 

On twice your fingers, and not leave this town, 

Who strive—you don’t know how the others strive 

To paint a little thing like that you smeared 

Carelessly passing with your robes afloat,— 

Yet do much less, so much less, Someone says, 

(I know his name, no matter)—so much less! 

Well, less is more, Lucrezia, I am judged. 

There burns a truer light of God in them, 

In their vexed, beating, stuffed and stopped-up brain, 
Heart, or whate’er else, than goes on to prompt 

This low-pulsed forthright craftsman’s hand of mine. 
Their works drop groundward, but themselves, I know, 
Reach many a time a heaven that’s shut to me, 

Enter and take their place there sure enough, 

Though they come back and cannot tell the world. 

My works are nearer heaven, but I sit here. 


We see from this analysis the inherent weak- 
ness of the artist—he lacked in loftiness of con- 
ception. While he was more skillful than 
Raphael Santi or Michael Angelo, these last two 
put into their work the suggestion of a struggle 
toward a far-off noble ideal; they were full of 
the spirit that had yearned for the unattainable. 
This intense spiritual reach had enabled them to 
catch something of the divine, and a portion of 
this spiritual loftiness had gone out from the 
arm and hand, and, transmitted through brush 
and pigment, had finally come to glow on an 
angel’s cheek, or a Madonna’s brow, or in the 
lustrous eyes of the Child Jesus. 
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The comfort of Raphael and Angelo was ex- 
actly the comfort of David as he ministered to 
King Saul. You remember that Browning pic- 
tures the psalmist as comforted in the midst 
of his inability to do the thing he wants to do. 
He cannot restore Saul, but even in the midst 
of this failure he can find solace. Listen if you 
will, to his way of voicing it: 

Why is it I dare 


Think but lightly of such impuissance? What stops my 


despair? 
This;—it is not what man Does which exalts him, but 
what man Would do! 


See the King—I would help him but cannot, the wishes 
fall through. 


Could I wrestle to raise him from sorrow, grow poor to 
enrich, 


To fill up his life, starve my own out, I would—knowing 
which, 


I know that my service is perfect. 


Browning again and again teaches this same 
truth—the exultant triumph of lofty conception. 

From this you can readily perceive how a 
teacher of art may likewise fail. If she is striv- 
ing to secure from her pupils mere dead per- 
fection, there will be no soul development. The 
hand may accomplish its task, but the heart will 
throb only to its measured beat, and the manual 
task will bring no spiritual reaction. Into the 
genuine work must go sincere, personal endeavor ; 
for it is this sincere personal endeavor—willing 
to toil, willing to sacrifice momentary leisure, 
willing to forego the pleasures of sense—which 
reveals the germ of the godhead. 


INSTITUTIONAL LIFE. 


And now what shall we say of the teacher of 
institutional life—the history teacher, we may 
somewhat inaccurately term him? Surely here 
is an opportunity to reveal to the child a spirit 
in men and in movements which shall have an 
impelling reaction. Oliver Cromwell’s courage, 
William Penn’s justice, Nathan Hale’s martyr- 
dom—can a teacher of history present the facts 
in the careers of these men and not be stimu- 
lated by the reveiw of these deeds? And can he 
fail to communicate this stimulus to his pupils? 

Such a failure, alas, is not seldom seen in the 
history classroom. In the teacher’s insistence on 
mere dates and a memorized inventory of events 
belonging to a certain dynasty or to a certain 
administration, the pupil may lose sight of the 
realities of events. He will think of the record 
on the bottom left-hand page of the text rather 
than the events as they actually occurred in life— 
events which stirred men’s hearts, aroused a 
spirit of patriotism, and generated a willing- 
ness for sacrifice. 

A failure may likewise result in the history 


classroom by a wrong emphasis. It is easy, for 
example, to grow exultant over the mere facts 
of physical conquest. We may boast of the rapid 
acquisition of territory in our own continent and 
its march toward the Pacific. Some may even 
find glory in the fact that we have traversed the 
ocean and brought back to our shores the spoils 
of conquest; that we have abandoned our ancient 
policy of integral territory and assumed govern- 
mental control over foreign lands and peoples. 
It is easy, I repeat, to grow enthusiastic over the 
palpable, the material. But this is likely to be 
a dangerous policy; for it usually means the ex- 
altation of military over spiritual force. The 
patriotic American teacher should seek grounds 
for his love of country in freedom, justice, hu- 
manitarianism, the settlement of questions by 
the law of right rather than by the law of power. 
He will teach Christ’s preachings in Jerusalem 
rather than the tiger’s practices in the jungle. 
He will show his pupils that an age of luxury 
is a dangerous age; it has heralded the destruc- 
tion of former empires rich in material wealth. 
He will impress them with the responsibilities 
of democracy, and will teach them that cardinal 
principles endure in national life only when men 
are animated with a reverence for religion and 
a love of truth, and a devotion to moral rectitude. 
A score of teachers imparting these principles to 
pupils who in turn will disseminate them to list- 
ening associates, may be able to save a state from 
the hands of corruptionists. 

And now, my friends, are you questioning the 
personality of the history teacher who is direct- 
ing the energies of your children? Do you know 
him? Are you willing to go before your school 
board and insist that he who is employed to teach 
your child patriotism shall himself be a patriot? 
And will you explain that in your conception a 
patriot is a man who listens to the voice of God 
speaking to the spirit of men, and who has the 
strength to urge the accomplishment of spiritual 
mandate? ' 

LITERATURE. 

We have seen how the teacher of science, the 
teacher of art, and the teacher of history may all 
fail in their work of instruction by emphasizing 
mere form and fact to the exclusion of substance 
and spirit. A similar failure is not infrequently 
seen in the literature classroom. Now while I 
should be one of the last to assert that unless a 
selection has a definite moral theme it is not 
literature, I should also be one of the first to as- 
sert that the greatest literature is essentially 
moral. ‘ 

‘The greatest literature! What works come to 
your mind as I enunciate the words? Are you 
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not thinking of Shakespeare, Milton, Words- 
worth, Tennyson, Browning and Arnold among 
the English, and Lowell, Emerson, Longfellow 
and Whittier among Americans? If you have 
thought of foreign writers, you have thought of 
Homer, and Dante, and Goethe. And in the writ- 
ings of these masters the basis is broadly re- 
ligious and deeply moral. These writers deal 
with the problem of life,—the whence of its 
coming, the whither of its going; they show the 
conflict of the evil and the good; they accept the 
great mystery of existence, but they insist also 
that the progress of the world is godward. And 
in the midst of doubts and waverings, and the 
bickerings of logic, their souls stand up and an- 
swer, We have felt. 

Now I insist that the real teacher of literature 
is a lover of these masters and a sharer in their 
noble sentiments. He ascends with them in their 
airiest flights of fancy, and sinks with them in 
their deepest journeyings into gloom. His lips 
re-echo their heartiest laughter and his eyes 
moisten with their bitterest tears. His heart 
throbs with theirs as one gazes upon the moon- 
blanched strait at Dover, or as another hearkens 
to the roar of cataracts in the vale of Chamouni. 
He hears alike the whispering voices in nature’s 
universe and the rapture and the turmoil in the 
hearts of the children of men. His soul re- 
sponds quickly and easily to the various messages 
ot God, whether thundered from Mt. Sinai or 
carried from the deeper wells of the tossing 
ocean. He will not always be sure of its mean- 
ing, but he will feel the gentle pressure and the 
kindly uplift of the infinite, and he will know 
that he cannot drift beyond God’s love and care. 
And his spirit and the spirit of these literary 
masters the real teacher will impart—not wholly, 
it may be, but enough of the essence to generate 
in his classes a reverence for his personality and 
for the personality of each writer. 

And yet there are men and women in a thou- 
sand classrooms with minds so sluggish and emo- 
tions so dead that the thoughts and feelings of 
writers make no impress nor quicken no pulse 
beat. And these creatures with their dronish 
minds and with their dead lethargic spirits are 
employed by you, Mr. Patron, to teach your 
children and to train your children’s characters. 
And you, because you hold a tax receipt signed 
by the county treasurer, sink back in your Mor- 
ris chair, and in a spirit of self-complacency con- 
gratulate yourself because you are giving your 
children a model and a modern education. This 
lazy teacher of your children—lazy physically, 
lazy mentally, lazy spiritually—contents herself 
with mere routine work. She is satisfied with the 








or the mere rote reciting of an assigned task. She 
is a mechanical wheel in the educational machine, 
and the children are the separate cogs. Sufficient 
unto her day is the evil thereof, provided she 
draw at the end of her month her undocked wage 
for a service never rendered. ‘ 

Can you imagine such a teacher as this re- 
acting upon the spiritual, the religious life of 
the child? Will she implant a single healthy 
seed, or fan to a glow a single spark of moral 
virtue? Will she stand before her class and avow 
her faith in the eternal verities, and so beget in 
her pupils a belief in the substance of things 
hoped for and an evidence of things not seen? 

Not long ago I was giving before a body of 
grammar school teachers a simple interpretative 
study of Bryant’s Lines to a Waterfowl, and I 
dwelt at some length on those two closing stanzas 
where the poet apostrophizes the bird: 

Thou’rt gone, the abyss of heaven 

Hath swallowed up thy form; yet, on my heart 
Deeply hath sunk the lesson thou hast given, 
And shall not soon depart. 


He who, from zone to zone 

Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone, 

Will lead my steps aright. 

In the discussion which followed the interpre- 
tation, the superintendent of schools arose and 
said that he could see no reason why any gram- 
mar-school teacher discussing that poem before 
her pupils should not say boldly and candidly in 
the presence of all her class, “Children, that is 
exactly what I believe—I believe that God is 
leading all our steps, and I believe that he will 
lead them aright.” 

Now I do not know, but I very much doubt if 
any teacher in that great system of schools would, 
previous to the strong assertion of that super- 
intendent, have had the courage to say any- 
thing about her own religious belief. She would 
have talked freely of Bryant’s belief, but con- 
cerning her own she would have remained silent, 
ignoring the fact that to her pupils the imme- 
diate avowal of her own conviction would be of 
more real potency in developing spiritual fiber 
than would be the mediating voice of the far-off 
Bryant. ' 

What then, in a word, is the province of the 
teacher of literature in the great work of con- 
structing a pupil’s character? He must first of 
all feel the responsibility of his task and be im- 
bued with a spirit sensitive to the appeal of 
beauty and truth. He must then, with nerves 
a-tingle and with heart a-throb, discover the in- 
dividual attitude of his pupils and secure their 
implicit faith in the sincerity of his work. Then 
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pronouncing of the words of the reading message 
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by questions that will stimulate clear thinking 


and arouse pure emotion, he will develop a rev- | 


erence for things spiritual, knowing that this 
reverence will be an efficient aid in the further- 
ing of his essential task—the governing of moral 
conduct. The vital truth in the story or the 
poem, or the essay; the emotional glow inter- 
fusing the whole; the arousing of an ambition 
that will direct the virtuous act—these are pri- 
mary requisites in the teaching of literature. 


RELIGION. 

I think all of you can now see that when I in- 
sist that there should be more religion in our 
schools I am not insisting upon sectarian teach- 
ing nor dogma. I realize the sensitiveness of 
sect. Indeed, had I not realized it before, I should 
have realized it last winter when in considering 
public school practices the Jews in Indianapolis 
condemned the study of The Merchant of Ven- 
ice, and the Jews in New York petitioned against 
the singing of Christian hymns. I realize too 
the limitation which legal enactments impose. 
Yet I still insist that public officials are recreant 
te their trust when they employ irreligious 
teachers. The question of the piety and the spir- 
ituality of personal character is not an obsolete 
question, nor can it safely grow obsolete any- 
where. Should it grow obsolete in democracy it 
will mean the obsolescence of national virtue; it 
will be the menacing herald of national decay. 

There has been a recent awakening among edu- 
cators to the importance of emphasizing morals 
in the schools. With a practical agreement now 
that the chief end of education is to develop a 
strong character, there is a growing belief that 
we need to shift our powers and re-emphasize 
what our forefathers emphasized—faith in an 
ethical standard directing the actions of men. 
This view was phrased in the following resolu- 
tions adopted by the National Educational Asso- 


ciation at their recent meeting in Cleveland. | 


“There is concededly a grave moral depression 
in our business and social atmosphere. 
elations of the financial and legislative world for 
the past two years denote a too general acqui- 
escence in questionable practices and standards. 
We earnestly recommend to boards of education, 
principals and teachers the continuous training 
of pupils in morals and in business and profes- 
sional ethics, to the end that the coming genera- 


daily exemplification in the routine life of the 
school of the advantage of honest and truthful 
methods, are commended to the especial atten- 


The rev- | 











tion of teachers as a partial means to this end. 


“‘The National Education Association wishes to 
record its approval of the increasing appreciation 
among educators of the fact that the building of 
character is the real aim of the schools. 

“We hope for such a change of public senti- 
ment as wili permit and encourage the reading 
and study of the English Bible as a literary work 
of the highest and purest type, side by side with 
the poetry and prose which it has inspired and 
in large part formed. 

“The highest ethical standards of conduct and 


| of speech should be insisted on among teachers.” 


Personally I believe that there is no more 
natural way to make this instruction efficient 


| than to base it broadly on religion—the direct 


accountability of our individual action to the 
judgment of God. With a pre-established faith 
that the God of our fathers—the God of Abra- 
ham, Isaac and Jacob and of all succeeding gen- 
erations—has been the one great controlling 
force in the progress of the world, and that his 
infinite power and love penetrate the heart and 
the soul of the individual and teach him con- 
cerning the right or the wrong of the concrete 
act, that following the right leads to happiness 
and that following the wrong leads to unhappi- 
ness—what can be more effective in directing 
moral action than this simple ancient philosophy? 
And in an age when the church no longer exer- 


| cises a universal appeal, when the family life is 


sharing the bustle and the turmoil of the com- 
mercial age, is it not more essential than ever 
before that the school re-enter the larger domain 
of religion and impart such religious truth as will 
tend to purify and vitalize individual and national 
life? I am not insisting that this be form- 
ally done—indeed I doubt the wisdom of as- 
signing it a place on the daily program. I! 
do insist, however, that the public in order to 
protect itself and in order to insure the perpetu- 
ation of virtue in democracy, concern itself more 
deeply regarding the individual character of 
teachers. If conduct is three-fourths of life, have 
we as patrons not a right to insist that the con- 
duct of that person who is moulding the future 
of our children be kinetically virtuous and per- 
vasively spiritual? Whatever be the particular 
realm of his work, whether it be science, or art, 


| or history, or literature, we shall of course de- 
tion of men of affairs may have a well-developed | 
abhorrence of unfair dealing and discrimination. | 
The establishment of the honor system in schools, | 
the ostracism of the dishonest or unfair pupil, the | 


mand that he be technically efficient; we shall 
expect that he interfuse that technical efficiency 
with a spiritual force that will stamp its right- 
eous imprint upon the character of the children 
committed to his guiding care. And as teachers 
we ought in the midst of routine to keep con- 
stantly before us the higher significance of our 
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calling. When our service is finished let our 
children be able to say of us what Matthew 
Arnold the poet said of his father, Thomas 
Arnold the teacher. 

Thou would’st not alone 

Be saved, my father, alone 

Conquer and come to thy goal, 

Leaving the rest in the wild. 

We were weary, and we 

Fearful, and we in our march 

Fain to drop down and to die. 

Still thou turnedst, and still 

Beckonedst the trembler, and still 

Gavest the weary thy hand. 


If in the paths of the world, 
Stones might have wounded thy feet, 
Toil or dejection have tried 

Thy spirit, of that we saw 
Nothing—to us thou was still 
Cheerful, and helpful, and firm! 
Therefore to thee it was given 
Many to save with thyself; 

And at the end of thy day, 

O faithful shepherd! to come, 
Bringing thy sheep in thy hand. 

Now the rich bequest of a past Quakerism is 
very largely the spirit which I have been en- 
deavoring to explain. It is the spirit which has 
dominated and is at present dominating in the 
private schools controlled by Friends. There is 
still a broad field open to this Friendly labor. 
The Quaker unidentified with Quaker schools 
can disseminate the great idea for which his 
church is standing. And briefly phrased that 
idea is this—the individual is accountable to a 
divinely interfused conscience; this conscience if 
it would guide us unerringly needs the constant 
stimulus which comes from earnest prayer. This 
prayer should be for self-help only because that 
help may be altruistically imparted, and in order 
that this imparted stimulus may widen and in- 
tensify, meeting and conquering evil, and thus 
communistically working the amelioration of the 
world. 

THE CHAIRMAN.—We have had brought before 
us in this paper this morning a topic which is 
not only of the greatest interest to this confer- 
ence but one which in recent years has become 
of paramount importance in the National Teach- 
ers’ Association; so we can feel assured that we 
are taking up a question in which not only we 
are vitally interested but the whole educational 
world. 

It has been a vexed question as to just what 
could be done in the public schools in the direc- 
tion of teaching morality and religion. As the 
paper has asserted, it has been doubted by the 
teachers in the public schools as to whether 
formal religion can be taught. The prevailing 
opinion is that under all the circumstances it 













can not be done; but there is a growing convic- 
tion along the line of this paper that there is 
ample material in the daily curriculum of the 
public school whereby the conscientious, well- 
trained teacher can teach morality and may se- 
cure the end for which the public schools exist 
and thus, as has been said, the promotion of 
character. ' 


ELLWOOD ROBERTS.—What we want to-day is 
to implant our highest ideals in the public schools 
around us. It is a wonder to my mind that the 
men and women of the present day have been 
as properly educated as they have been. Not in 
the colleges, perhaps, but in the public schools 
of my youthful days the very worst ideals were 
presented to the pupils as the best—the war- 
riors, the heroes of the wars of the past. Here 
is one objection, even, to presenting the Bible 
without comment in the public schools. The 
heroes of the Bible, unfortunately, particularly 
of the Old Testament, belong to the bloodthirsty, 
savage period of our race. We want to get away 
from those old ideals and adopt the new ideal of 
peace; as the benefactors of mankind have not 
been the conquerors like Alexander and Napoleon, 
but the men who, like Galileo and Franklin and 
Fulton and Watt, have investigated scientific 
conditions and pushed the race forward from 
generation to generation. 

I know it is customary to speak of this as a 
commercial age. I like that idea, and I hope that 
our age will become more and more commercial ; 
for in the best interests of commerce and trans- 
portation and trade we will forget the old savage 
ideals of force and might, and come down to 
the principles of peace promulgated by Jesus, be- 
cause those principles are promotive of our com- 
mon interests. I hesitate to believe that human 
interests can ever be promoted by strife; and I 
want Friends in their respective neighborhoods 
to urge upon the public school authorities that 
the heroes of the past shall be dethroned, and 
new heroes of peace and good-will installed in 
their place. 


WILLIAM GRIEST, of Portland, Ind.—Sometimes 
I think our schools keep too far from the peo- 
ple. The people are generally right if they prop- 
erly understand a proposition; but the great 
thing is in selecting school officials. They should 
be men who are competent and willing to get 
persons who are qualified for the positions that 
they undertake. It is by this means that we 
can reach the pupils, through the conscientious 
and able teacher. In the material from which 
we have to select we sometimes find that difficult, 
but yet it can be done. I thoroughly endorse the 
sentiments of the paper, where it says the per- 
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sonality of the teacher should be injected into 
the pupils and into the teaching. Let the teach- 
ers use their own personal influence upon the 
pupil. It is gradually becoming more recognized 
that the essential thing in a teacher is a person- 
ality such as to influence the pupil. 

As every child commences in the primary 
grades, so the teachers from the primary up 
through the grades are the ones who are largely 
doing this work. When pupils get into the high 
school and the college, their habits are in a meas- 
ure formed, their thoughts are in a measure 
fixed; but in the primary grades where the young 
mind is taken like a blank and is carefully 
taught, and the sentiments brought before them 
that have been discussed in this paper, they 
readily adopt them. We are growing better. We 
find the school officials all over our state are 
recognizing the principles that are presented in 
this paper. We want teachers who have pro- 
fessed religious faith. The time is coming and 
has come that when the teacher’s application is 
in, the question will not be asked, “To what re- 
ligious denomination do you belong?” but, “Do 
you believe in the great principles of religion as 
announced and taught by religious people up to 
date?” That is the great essential thing; and 
then the next great essential thing is the per- 
sonality of the teacher who can so impress her 
individuality upon the pupils that they will read- 
ily heed and be easily guided in a direction to 
make them broader and greater and better men 
and women. 

GUION MILLER, of Easton, Md.—In certain lo- 
calities we are very seriously handicapped by 
the character of those who appoint the teachers. 
I was shocked only a few weeks ago on getting 
home after an absence of some days for my little 
boy to tell me that he had been to the county 
fair, and that at that county fair there had been 
exhibited what is commonly known as the shell 
game, the three-card monte game, the wheels of 
fortune of every description, and that the stands 
around these places were simply crowded with 
people. I was shocked for the reason that I 
knew that the president of the fair association 
was the president of the board of school commis- 
sioners of our county. Think of it! and he was 
taking pride unto himself because he had shut 
out from the fair certain things. But there was 
every means and device of gambling there ex- 
hibited ; every pupil of that community knew that 
the president of that association was president 
of the school board and therefore every one of 
these devices had his sanction. That man needs 
te have brought to his attention a paper such as 
we have had here this morning; and I hope that 
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each one of us will see that every school official 
in his immediate locality has a copy of it. 

Dr. NATHAN THORNE, of Moorestown, N. J.—I 
would go one step further in the matter of cir- 
culating this paper. I think it is worthy of cir- 
culation in pamphlet form. It will not only im- 
press educators but should be in the hands of 
every parent in our Seven Yearly Meetings, as 
well as of the outside public. 

ELISABETH STOVER, of New York.—The paper 
brought before us an arraignment of public 
school education, and in pointing out the danger 
that exists, suggesting, perhaps indirectly, meth- 
ods of correction. It asked us pointedly, “What 
are Friends doing’? And I think that is the 
question we ought to take home. When that 
paper is put in circulation, as we hope it will be, 
I hope it will remind us of our responsibility. 
We are bound to answer our question, What are 
Friends going to do about it? What have 
Friends done in the past for the correction of 
those evils, for the improvement of public edu- 
cation? ‘ 

There have been suggested the three lines of 
responsibility: we are responsible for those who 
appoint the teachers; we are responsible for the 
selection of the teachers; we are responsible, I 
would add, for the training of the teachers. 
Those three responsibilities rest upon us, as a 
body and as individuals. The responsibility for 
those who appoint the teachers happily rests 
upon men and women directly; in many in- 
stances they are able to vote for them and thus 
have that responsibility brought home to them. 
In the selection of the teachers there is, again, 
the responsibility for the acceptance of appoint- 
ment; and I have known many localities where 
Friends resided where public schools needed their 
influence, where Friends were not represented 
on the educational boards and were not lend- 
ing any direct influence for the benefit of the 
public schools. For the training of the teachers 
we are responsible. The teachers who desire to 
teach in the spirit that was presented to us in 
this paper must necessarily have the equipment 
for such training—the spirit and the ability to 
impart knowledge. 

Friends, in establishing their own schools, 
have demonstrated the possibility of religious in- 
struction in the schools which does not antagon- 
ize people of different races, different creeds. In 
our own Friends’ schools we have, I believe, in 
many of them, religious instruction where pupils 
are Jews, Roman Catholics and Protestants; and 
so far as I know the religious instruction in 
those schools has not been objected to: the very 
fact of children being placed there shows that 
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Can we, 


it is possible to meet that objection. 
therefore, have for the public schools, teachers 
who shall be trained to carry into schools the 
sort of religious instruction that will not an- 


tagonize, but will recognize the great funda- 

mental principles upon which all can unite? 
ELI M. LAMB, of Baltimore.—All I can do in 

the matter of that paper is to endeavor to em- 


phasize what has been said, as well as what has | 
Elisabeth Stover’s remarks I | 


been suggested. 
propose to amplify to some extent. We are re- 
sponsible a little further back,—for the pay- 
ment of the teacher. How many of your teach- 
ers, when you consider their average daily 


wages, are paid as well as are your mechanics, | 


your motormen and some others? We are offer- 


ing at Swarthmore College an opportunity for | 


the training of teachers. There we are invit- 
ing them to come and be prepared to take this 
work and to assume the great responsibilities, 
that have been laid before us this morning. How 
many of them are able to enter upon some other 
sphere of work and gain a livelihood that they 


can not possibly gain in our own schools and | 
Wages have | 
been raised during the last three or four or five | 


in our public schools of to-day? 


years probably 50 per cent. on the average; pro- 
visions have been raised 44.4 per cent. all round 
on the average. Have the salaries of our teach- 
ers been brought up in any thing like that ratio? 
I know a great many teachers who are conscien- 


tious and who are endeavoring to do just the | 


work that we have heard advocated; yet they are 
hampered all the time, because they have to look 
in some other direction for the wherewithal to 
sustain life or support their families. 

Now let us look at this matter; let us throw 
our endeavors throughout the whole land to do 
something towards seeing that those to whom 
we propose to entrust our children for education, 
be the proper ones, and that they be properly 
compensated for it. 

EDWARD B. RAWSON, of New York.—I can re- 
member when people woke up to the fact that 
the instruction in the schools was too exclusively 
intellectual, and the demand arose that there be 
some training of the hand. The movement 
spread very rapidly, and the greatest difficulty 
that was encountered was in finding teachers who 
could give the training that was demanded. Now 
J see the same thing happening in regard to the 
demand that is growing very rapidly that there 
shall be religious instruction in the schools; and 
the greatest difficulty again is to find teachers 
who are prepared to give it. There is no use 
in passing legislation and insisting that ethics 
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ethical teachers to do it. One can not teach what 
one does not feel. Now it would be unbecoming, 
if it were not false, to say that Friends are the 
only or the most religious people. It is neither 
true nor becoming to make any such claim; but 
I do say that we have a tremendous advantage 
over nearly all other religious bodies from this 
fact,—that we have inherited from our ancestors 
and have grown up in ways of expressing our 
religious feelings that are devoid of the things 
upon which men divide into sects. I claim very 
often that we are not a sect for that reason: we 
place the emphasis upon the fundamental things 
upon which all unite. Nearly every other re- 
ligious body has a vocabulary, if you choose, of 
such a nature that while they may be express- 
ing precisely the same thing that we express, 
they do it in a way that gives offence to other 
sects; and so I say we have a tremendous ad- 
vantage; and while it is not true that a body of 
teachers who are Friends are any more likely 
to be religious or of the right sort than the same 
number of teachers from some other religious 
body, yet it is true that these Friendly teachers 
are more apt to be able to teach their religion 
in the schools without giving offense to the Jew 
or the Catholic or the Presbyterian or the Uni- 
tarian or any body else. 

I believe, also, that it is our bounden duty to 
seize upon the easiest way of doing any task that 
we see before us. If we have anything to do 
in the way of securing in the schools teachers 
qualified by their religious experience and con- 
nection to teach children, the thing to do is to 
work along the line of least resistance; that is 
to say, to see to it that as many Friends as pos- 
sible become teachers; to make it easy for them 
to become teachers. We want to make it possible, 
also, for those who are not Friends but who feel 
a call to the work of teaching, to get their train- 
ing for teaching under influences that will make 
them, to all intents and purposes, Friends, so 
that they can teach religion in the schools with- 
out offending the sectarian feelings of this, that, 
or the other kind of person. 


Now it is very much more pleasant to talk gen- 
eralities than it is to get right down to business. 
I remember once when we were trying to plan 
a program for the Conference, almost every sub- 
ject was objected to because it was a little too 
practical—it would pinch somebody here and 
somebody there: it was suggested that we put 
up a sign, “No application of these principles to 
be made on the ground”; but we decided it was 
better to make some application. The Educa- 


| tional Committee of this conference has had, as 
shall be taught in the schools, unless you have | 


(To be continued next week on page 49 of the Supplement.) 
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FRIENDS’ GENERAL CONFERENCE. 
(Continued from last week, page 48 of the Supplement.) 


its chief concern for more than two years, the 
making of it possible for Friends to become 
teachers and the making of it possible for those 
not Friends to be trained as teachers under in- 
fluences that would make them Friends and en- 
able them to do this work that must be done, 
and the practical proposition before us now is, 
to get the money,—to raise thirty-five or forty 
thousand dollars; and I want us to begin that 
work to-day. The Educational Committee are to 
have a meeting this afternoon; and I want some 
member of that committee to be able to say, 
when he comes there, “I know of a Friend who 
is willing to give something,’—I care not how 
much; and I want another member to say, “I 
know somebody else who is willing to start the 
thing going,—to take the step to enable us to 
make our feelings count.” It is a fine thing to 
attend a meeting like this and to hear a paper 
like this, if we follow it up with action; if we 
don’t, it is time wasted. 


ELIZABETH STRATTON, of Altoona, Pa.—Many 
of the people here probably don’t have a chance 
to send their children to the Friends’ school, 
but depend on the public schools: it is of the 
public schools that I speak. Every one of us 
can help, no matter where we live, towards mak- 
ing our public schools better: few, in comparison, 
of the public schools have free kindergartens 
that begin at the very beginning of a child’s edu- 
cation; and few, also, have manual training. Any 
one who has worked in any reform work where 
boys and girls are kept in houses of detention, 
has learned how few of them have ever had their 
hands trained to do anything; and on that point 
I want to speak: that we should do our little 
towards bringing these things to the school board, 
that these two branches be introduced,—kinder- 
garten and manual training. This would help 
toward the moral education wonderfully, in my 
estimation; and I hope that, as a young Friend 
in the nine o’clock meeting said, we all have some 
responsibility, and that we would each one do 


our mite. The school boards are ready to listen 
even to us women who don’t have a vote. I say 
this from experience. ‘ 


JOHN ASHWORTH, of Manchester, England.— 
I have been exceedingly interested in this paper, 
because it has given me a revelation that you 
are in difficulties over the educational question 
of the country, and that the religious question is 
beginning to disturb the people of America. On 
the other side the water, we are discussing the 
religious teaching in our own schools, which, if 





we are not careful, and can not come to a com- 
promise, may end, that there will be no religious 
teaching in the schools at all, which I, for one, 
and many others will greatly deplore. While 
listening to this paper the question came, 
whether any teachers in America were influenc- 
ing their children for good. And I remember 
two years ago, when at The Penington, in New 
York, talking to a lady who, I think, had charge 
of a school of 3,000 scholars; when she informed 
me that through the influence of the teachers 
(and I believe they were lady teachers) the 
children of out-and-out anarchists had been so 
influenced in that school that when they grew up 
and got married, they became faithful citizens 
of the United States instead of walking in the 
footsteps of their parents. I hope that I may 
learn and be strengthened, when I go back to my 
own country, to still support some religious 
teaching throughout our national schools, as I feel 
it will be deplorable if the churches and both 
parties can not come to some arrangement on 
this point. It is religion that is the backbone of 
England, and from religion you get character, 
and if we once lose character we shall go back- 
wards. I think what we have heard this morn- 
ing will emphasize the importance of all teachers 
keeping before them the great ideal, that we 
must not forget our God and our obedience to 
him, and must bring up our children to realize 
that in that foundation the nation shall be blessed. 

Dr. WILLIAM OVERMAN, of Salem, Ind.—I 
think that this paper has eliminated many of 
the difficulties in religious teaching in our 
schools. I desire to express my appreciation of 
it, and hope to see it published and scattered 
broadcast. 


ROBERT JAMES, of Indianapolis, Ind.—In the 
municipalities of Indiana, the councils select the 
school boards. Be careful in your wards in se- 
lecting the members of councils, for they select 
the school board that selects the teacher. If we 
are careful whom we vote for as — we 
shall reach the root of the evil. 

Cyrus W. HARVEY, of Wichita, Kan. il de- 
sire to revive the thought of Edward Rawson, 
that Friends hold a position in the credal makeup 
of denominations in this country which enables 
them to get most of their views before the 
schools, if we have schools suitable, without 
trespassing on the ritual and liturgy that stand 
as the symbol of these other denominations. We 
ask ourselves the question of what is the basis 
of character as it has been exemplified in the 
history of the denomination, and we find that the 
character that has come to be looked on as typ- 

| ical of the Friends has been builded by leaving 




























direction of the mind of the child to what I yes- 
tercay called the divine suggestion. 

| I say it is to the glory of the Friends that we 
have wiped out the distinction between morality 


based on the conscious phenomena and the reog- 
nition of the divine; that back of these in all 
Quaker theory we have access to the highest spir- 
itual things in every child’s mind, and by stick- 
ing to that as our way of going at it any teacher 
that believes in Quakerism can implant the en- 
i tire Quaker doctrine, almost, in any public school, 
and the board of directors will never know what 
he is doing. ‘ 

JESSE H. HOLMES.—Just one word about the 
easy point of contact with the public school. In 
| Swarthmore village Friends have about one- 
| tenth of the population, I suppose. We have 
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half the school board from the Society of Friends, 
and another member of the board who constantly 
attends our meeting and takes part in its activi- 
ties. We have the president of the home-school 
association a member of our Society; and the 
committees of that association are very largely 
Friends. All that we have to do is to really try 
to take hold of the public schools in our neigh- 
borhood, even when we are in small numbers, 
and we find we have very little competition in- 
deed. Of those who constantly visit our pub- 
lic schools, I suppose half are members of the 
Society of Friends; although (as I said) only 
one-tenth of our population are members. It is 
a perfectly possible, by the extension of the home- 
| ’ school association plan, to have an association 
meeting perhaps monthly or semi-monthly, at 
which teachers and patrons of the school come 
together, to bring a very large influence to bear 
on the directors, and to bring the direct influence 
of character to bear on the teachers, by inti- 
mate acquaintance, as I think many of you have 
had occasion to find out. 

Now as to a thought contained in the paper. 
There are a great many ways of telling history 


truly, a great many ways of teaching science 
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truly. The history of the United States is just 
as true in terms of its facts as in terms of its 
precedence; it is the whole question of propor- 
tion. Which do you think is the most important? 
Is the order of the presidents, the order of the 
wars, the order of the business crises the most 
important; or is the order of the arts, the order 
of the reforms, the order of the great movements 
that have made for humanity, the most import- 
ant? One takes place just as much as the other; 
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off the things that distinguished these other de- 
nominations and by perpetual and continuous 


and religion with our theory of religion to-day 






the order of one is true as much in terms of one | subject of moral education, The National Coun- 
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as in terms of the other; and, as the paper made 
plain, it is best to lay the emphasis on the thing 
really important in the progress of the humani- 
ties; really important in science, in history, in 
literature. 

‘CHARLES SWAIN THOMAS.—It seems to me, 
after all, friends, that this matter resolves itself 
largely into a question of the personality of the 
teacher, of which we have already heard a good 
deal in discussion. I was re-impressed, how- 
ever, with this matter nearly two weeks ago, 
when I attended the funeral services of a dear 
aunt, the mother of your Chairman. Dr. Bryan, 
President of Indiana University, in discussing 
this question, said this: “After all, as we ex- 
amine this whole question of life and study it 
from its various standpoints and question the 
ebb and flow of various ideas and various sub- 
stances, the real thing in the world, the most 
real thing in the world, is the reality of per- 
sonality.” I have thought about that frequently 
since I heard it uttered. I have applied it—as 
all of us who knew this woman applied it—to 
the influence that had gone out from a single indi- 
vidual and had altered the community toward 
betterment—that had changed our lives, that had 
implanted early the ideas that had helped to make 
life plainer and to make life better; and scarcely 
anyone in this audience but in reviewing his 
school life can point to some one teacher, to some 
one individual, and say, “It was the impact with 
that individual that strengthened my life and 
gave me a firmer hold on the reality of morality.” 
And so the suggestions that have been made by 
the various persons who have spoken may very 
well center about the selection of that teacher, 
about the importance of getting back to first 
sources, as one of the speakers said, about mah- 
ing all our endeavor center upon the selection 
of the individual to whom you are willing to 
trust the education, the training—not of the chil- 
dren of a whole neighborhood, perhaps—but the 
training of your child; and then, when you have 
solved the problem so far as the training of your 
child goes, you will have solved it so far as the 
training of the children of a whole community 
goes. 

THE CHAIRMAN.—I am sure we have found 
this a very profitable morning; and I hope the 
suggestion which has been made—that this paper 
be printed in a circular and sent to many more 
persons than the whole publication would be sent 
—will be acted upon. 

Before leaving this subject, I want to add a 
word of information concerning the publications 
of the National Teachers’ Association upon this 
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cil of Education two years ago appointed a 
special committee to make a study of moral edu- 
cation in the public schools. That committee, 
realizing the great impcrtance of the work, is tak- 
ing a long time to formulate their ideals. They 
have, however, made a preliminary report that is 
in press and for a small sum can be secured by 
writing to the Secretary of the National Teach- 
ers’ Association, Dr. Shepherd, of Winona, Min- 
nesota. I am sure that the members of this con- 
ference would find much along the line that we 
have been discussing this morning, and that you 
would find it very profitable. 


FIFTH SESSION. 
7.30 p. m. 
PRESIDENT SWAIN, Chairman. 


THE ADVANCEMENT OF FRIENDS’ PRINCIPLES. 


THE CHAIRMAN.—One of the first movements 
of the Society of Friends in recent years is the 
appointment of a committee for the promotion of 
Friends’ principles. The Secretary of that Com- 
mittee, Henry W. Wilbur, will now speak to us. 

HENRY W. WILBUR.—I am not going to speak to 
you at length except by proxy. The various lines 
of work which the committee has been carrying on, 
it would be impossible for us to bring here in de- 
tail; but there is not anything that the committee 
is so much interested in as in its open-hearted- 
ness: it wants the rank and file of the Society to 
know exactly what it is doing. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL. 


We want to bring one of the activities of the 
last year as concretely before you as possible, that 
is the School for Religious and Social Study, 
which we held at George School, in the first two 
weeks of last Ninth month. In order to bring 
it before you so that you can really understand 
some of the things that were done there, there 
seemed no better way than to let the “boys and 
girls” from 17 to 70, who took part in the school, 
tell what they got there, and whether it benefited 
them or not; also to tell from their own experience 
whether by observation this school produced any 
effect upon the general activities of our meetings 
and First-day Schools, associations and Philan- 
thropic Committees. The object of the school was 
to inspire the spirit of service and to equip the 
individuals for that service. We believe that we 
succeeded in a considerable degree. The boys and 
girls are to have this meeting themselves. 

The first item on our program will be a brief 
story of the school as an inspirer to service, which 
wil] be presented by Emma Morley Dewees. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL AS A PREPARATION 
FOR SERVICE IN THE SOCIETY 
OF FRIENDS. 


BY EMMA MORLEY DEWEES. 


Service in the Society of Friends is such an 
important duty and privilege, that few members 
feel free to offer themselves because of a feeling 
of incompetency and a realization of an inade- 
quacy of preparation. They feel that such ser- 
vice, to result in good to the Society and to them- 
selves, must be done by members jealous for the 
best interests of the Society, but also possessing 
a clear vision of the needs and a knowledge of how 
those needs may be met and satisfied. Good in- 
tentions and desultory, spasmodic attempts at re- 
ligious work are no longer regarded as praise- 
worthy. 

In the religious as in the business world, active, 
intelligent, well-directed effort is demanded to in- 
sure any kind of success. To have this kind of 
effort we must be educated as to our ability, find 
out for what we are fitted and train our powers 
along those lines. 

Service in the Society covers a variety of ac- 
tivities, philanthropic, educational, social and the 
ministry. Methods in the various branches of 
work are changing: some have been outgrown, 
some are no longer scientific, and, besides, new 
sources of knowledge and information have been 
discovered. To adapt ourselves to changing con- 
diitons, to learn the latest and most scientific 
methods, to gain the most accurate information 
and complete knowledge, we must come in contact 
with those who are leaders and experts in their 
own particular specialties. Contact with their 
personalities, sharing their experiences and en- 
thusiasms, learning of their failures and suc- 
cesses, results in such inspirations, consecration 
and devotion as nothing else can equal. 

This may be accomplished at union meetings, 
conferences, reading circles, etc., but to no such 
degree as at a summer school. This conclusion 
can be proved, I believe, by consulting those who 
attended the Summer School held last year at 
George School, Pennsylvania. There, the eyes 
of many young people and older, were opened to 
the wealth of opportunitites for service in the 
Society of Friends, and more than that, the way 
those opportunities might be taken advantage of 
acceptably and efficiently. 

Again, it brought together people of congenial 
aims and purposes, where they exchanged ex- 
periences, learned of each other’s difficulties and 
perplexities, and found out the plans used to solve 
the problems. 
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There is a sympathetic contagion in working to- 
gether for the upbuilding of humanity, and it was 
revealed at the Summer School that modifications 
of plans used in one locality were applicable in 
another. 

In the third place many erroneous notions were 
dissipated, hazy, indefinite views concerning 
Friends’ principles were clarified and the sim- 
plicity, majesty and true worth of the Society 
were made apparent to young people who never 
before had a clear realization of the scope of its 
activities. To illustrate: Take the advance that 
has been made in the thought along philanthropic 
lines. The old-fashioned, careless almsgiving 
was explained to be detrimental to society and the 
newer way shown to make greater demands on 
one’s conscience and time, but to result in a con- 
structive and more thorough amelioration of con- 
ditions. Then, too, no individual could excuse 
himself, for the weak are largely what society has 
made them. 


Working along hnmanitarian lines appealed 
to young people who had thought little about 
the question, as a noble, attractive and effective 
work, a knowledge of our unfortunate fellows 
resulted in a more intelligent sympathy for them, 
and an active interest in their behalf. I could 
mention how members of the Summer School got 
to work in their own home towns, with a benefit 
to themselves out of all proportions to the service 
rendered. 

Methods of teaching have greatly changed in 
the last few years, and the new procedure used in 
First-day Schools and applied to Bible lessons, 
made them wonderfully attractive and interest- 
ing. Model lessons were taught, books and ap- 
paratus examined, prices and names of publishers 
secured, and in some cases a whole equipment for 
the next year’s work ordered. First-day School 
work was proved to be fascinating and an un- 
equaled opportunity for learning new truth for 
ourselves and teaching new facts to children. 

Just a word, as to how the social element is a 
part of service in the Society of Friends. It is 
recognized that friendliness and sociability are 
foundation principles of the Society, but there it 
often rests. The practical and deliberate action 
is often lacking. I am sure that after the term at 
Summer School even the youngest and most re- 
tiring Friend, was endowed with a “holy bold- 
ness” in that direction that became a blessing to 
himself and to the particular meeting he attended. 

My own roommate at George School had been 
an attender of meeting and interested in Friendly 
affairs, but could not decide to identify herself 
with the Society. A direct result of the Summer 
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School was her decision and subsequent member- 
ship of West Chester Meeting. This probably has 
happened in other cases of which I do not know. 
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Further, for our own spiritual growth and ad- 


vancement in Biblical knowledge, were lectures 
by a number of noted Bible students. 
reverent, critical study, many doubts were stilled, 
obstacles and hindrances to faith removed, and a 
clear, satisfying re-statement of old truth given. 
Contents of some helpful books were outlined, 
names of others given, and such directions that 
an earnest, thoughtful student could prepare him- 
self for larger and higher service in whatever 
field he chose. 


Here, by 


To conclude, in the devotional meetings and 


elsewhere, was impressed upon us the importance 
of the adjustment of our attitudes to God, that 
communion with Him be maintained, and that the 
laying aside of selfishness and personal ambition 
were necessary to the formation and upbuilding 


of a Christlike character, which should be useful 
in a life whose purpose was “not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister.” 


HENRY W. WILBUR.—Emma Morley Dewees re- 
ferred to the sociability that was engendered at 
the school. There were various ways to prevent 
the clannishness which is so often likely to creep 
into a gathering in which 200 different people 
meet and mingle off and on for a couple of weeks, 
To prevent that, as far as possible, there was 
rather an arbitrary boss set over the dining room, 
and it was a law as unalterable as the law of the 
Medes and Persians, that no person was to sit at 
the same table twice. I occupied every table in 
the dining room, and ate accordingly, during the 
two weeks of the school. In that way everybody 
became in touch with everybody else, and we man- 
aged to get fairly well acquainted. 

Barnard Walton will tell us about this. 

J. BARNARD WALTON, New York City.—I will 
be satisfied if I can give witness of just one thing 
about the George School Summer School. I would 
like to give some impression of the social spirit, 
and the way everybody was made to know every- 
body else. There were many such ways, for we 
had no sooner reached the place than a social 
committee took hold of us, almost overwhelmed 
us in the number of people to whom we were in- 
troduced. But before the two weeks were over, 
with changing places at table and with sitting 
with different people in the sessions, and talking 
to everybody, with walks and excursions in the 
afternoon, with playing hockey together, with 
singing on the front steps at night, with practi- 
cally everything that a group of young people can 
do, with system and without system, we were 
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well enough acquainted. At this time, a year after- 
wards, without having seen each other since, 
when we come to have a reunion of the Summer 
School, there is just as much school spirit and 
just as much to get together for as there is for the 
colleges and regular meetings that we have at- 
tended. 

I said I wished I could give some information 
of what that spirit was. 1 know that I can not; 
but I would like to tell just two or three in- 
stances. One is the games, or track sports, that 
were held one afternoon. At the Summer School, 
just as at this conference, the afternoons were 
left free for exercise and excursions. The classes 
were in the morning and the lectures in the even- 
ing; and it was a very busy committee that 
planned things for the afternoon. One afternoon 
there was a grand track meet, in which everybody 
took part, and went in with a real good will, from 
the potato race to the international relay cham- 
pionship. For it is very important to remember 
that we had a delegation from England, who 
helped in every part of the school, both in the 
classes and the lectures, and in the athletics and 
in the sociability and entertainments, in fact, in 
everything we did. 

Right here is an interesting commentary on 
American sports and English sports. It is very 
little credit to us as sportsmen that we challenged 
them, when there were only 6 against the 30 or 
more of us; and you can think what credit it is 
to the pluck of the Englishmen (two men and four 
women), that they took up every one of our chal- 
lenges. In this afternoon track meeting, al- 
though it was much planned for, there were a 
great many things that turned up just at the last 
minute. For example, one of the prizes appeared 
as a tin cup, with, instead of one handle, three 
handles; and you would scarcely notice that there 
had been a cunning blacksmith employed to make 
the three into one. That, decorated with red, white 
and blue ribbon, made quite a commotion as one 
of the prizes; and Herbert Wood, of England, 
appreciated his prize, which was a large leather 
medal, fully as much; although he thought it was 
“not very good tact to present such a prize to 
John Bull.” 

The next example will seem quite different. 
But it shows exactly the same spirit. I refer to 
the morning devotional meetings, held for a 
short period before each one of the morning ses- 
sions began. In them the same spirit of thor- 


ough good fellowship and co-operation was shown. 
Just as every one joined the potato race, so every 
one went to the devotional meetings, with a will- 
ingness to take part—I am sure that those meet- 
There was 


ings were felt to belong to every one. 


such a spirit as can only be created when the peo- 
ple who form the meeting know each other thor- 
oughly, and go into it with that spirit of co-opera- 
tion manifest. It is the same spirit which 
was shown in one of the evening entertainments. 
Our English Friends came in here again. They 
had such a good time singing the English songs 
and entertaining us informally, that the plan was 
gotten up of holding an entertainment before one 
of the evening lectures, and everybody went into 
that, too, with the same spirit of doing their best. 
Douglas Pepler, one of the English visitors, with 
Herbert Wood, composed right on the spot some 
verses hitting off each one of the faculty of the 
school, or making little hits at England and the 
United States, and sung them with quite an inter- 
esting effect. I cannot give the spirit of the good 
times that we had that evening, but you can imag- 
ine it, if you have ever been at such a gathering 
yourself. It was really good enough for a whole 
evening’s entertainment instead of just an inter- 
lude with a lecture following. 

Perhaps the best way to name the spirit of this 
Summer School is to compare it with the Wood- 
brooke spirit. Any of you who have heard those 
American students who have been to Woodbrooke 
and returned, tell of the life there, have been im- 
pressed that Woodbrooke stands tor more through 
this spirit than through anything else. What- 
ever they may have learned, whatever service they 
may have done, all is stamped with the spirit of 
the place; a co-operation, a willingness for ser- 
vice, a good fellowship which we, in this country, 
can only describe by calling it the ““Woodbrooke 
spirit’; because, in every one that has been there, 
the same is shown. | hope that the Summer School 
has gotten something of the same spirit, so that in 
succeeding Summer Schools we may speak of it 
as the Summer School spirit, which stands for co- 
operation, everybody joining in and having a good 
time, going home and doing necessary things. 
This is the basis for the deeper fellowship of the 
more serious meetings. 

HENRY W. WILBUR.—There was possibly one 
feature of the school which will interest the gen- 
eral run of Friends more than the details that 
went on during the days. We were at the George 
School two First-days, arriving there on a Sev- 
enth-day, running over two weeks, and leaving 
on a Sixth-day. Everything was very quiet 
around there on First-day. The members of the 
school were divided into groups and visited the 
adjacent meetings. Friends in the West will 
scarcely understand how it is possible in the East 
in an hour’s trolley ride, for people using the 
George School as a hub, to radiate out and touch 
from one to eight or nine meetings of the Society 
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of Friends in Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 
Meetings were visited at Trenton, at Bristol, at 
Langhorne, at Wrightstown, at Newtown and at 
various other points in the neighborhood of the 
George School; and a visit was made to the old 
meeting at Solebury, of which Dr. Magill, the be- 
loved ex-president of Swarthmore College, was a 
birthright member, and in whose burying ground 
all that was mortal of him was laid away 
last winter. So that there was manifested 
the spirit of meeting helpfulness. I  hap- 
pened to be in company with some of the 
young people who visited the Trenton meet- 
ing; and I want to testify to the loyalty, the 
sincerity, and the spiritual force with which, 
either in spoken word or heart contact, they bore 
testimony to the everlasting truth and became 
helpful in the activities and the concerns of the 
meetings which they visited. I have believed in 
young people all my life, but I believe in them 
now more intensely than I ever did before. I am 
sure that at the heart of the youthful impulse 
there is always a great throbbing purpose of sin- 
cerity, and that we very often overlook the fact 
that their hearts are as near to the still, small 
voice as the hearts of those who sometimes put on 
& more rigid exterior, but who are no more gentle 
and no more Christlike than these concerned and 
consecrated people of our household of faith. I 
want to bear testimony to how loyally they have 
borne up my hands, and how royally they have 
co-operated in whatever service has been asked 
of them. 

We now throw the meeting open to anybody 
who was at George School. Unfortunately, for 
everybody, I have a list of all the people who were 
at the George School who are attending this con- 
ference. I hold it very plainly in my hand, I have 
on my best glasses, and can read every single 
name as I hold it here. I expect in the next fif- 
teen minutes to hear from each one of them, if it 
is only a minute. I will give any boy or girl who 
was at George School five minutes to give his or 
her testimony. The question as to whether these 
friends be called upon or not, will depend abso- 
lutely on their promptness. I am warranted in 
using a sporting term, because I have a very 
worthy precedent for doing it. The boys and 
girls who were at the George School will now have 
their innings. And we expect to hear from them 
promptly. 

WILLIAM B. Cocks, Cornwall, N. Y.—Since we 
have called the boys and the girls of the school 
together, of course it would be proper to tell a 
little story of the school. It used to be that we 
were sent to school merely for the training of the 
head, but now, by the new method of teaching, we 


are combining both the head and the hand, and I 
think that applied to the Summer School at 
George School. The moring sessions we worked 
with the head; and in the afternoon we had the 
freedom to go about in the fields and out among 
the trees and take tramps together. 

I was there but one week—half the time; and 
I can speak of but half of the experience; still | 
can speak with wholehearted enthusiasm, because 
I think that any one who had the privilege of at- 
tending the George School Summer School did not 
go away without feeling strengthened by that 
visit. 

To me especially the silent meetings were im- 
pressive. At one of the meetings, the last meet- 
ing which I attended, on First-day evening, the 
paper under discussion was prayer. It was given 
by Douglas Pepler, one of the English Friends, 
and he cited instances of personal experience 
which he had had in prayer. After this paper, a 
silence spread over the entire company. I cannot 
express the feeling which seemed to fall upon us 
in that gathering of between one and two hundred 
young and old. It was a beautiful silence which 
it seemed wrong for any one to break. We had no 
music, but the harmony which comes to the soul of 
one and all, I think at that time went to the 
soul of each and everyone of us; and after that, 
a prayer was made by Joseph Walton, and again 
we passed into the silence. 

One of the little trips which we took was to 
Washington’s Crossing. 

During the entire week, amid the social time 
and the time of studying, we were as one family 
under one roof. Truly the spirit of fellowship 
was with us all. I hope that each and everyone 
of us who has an opportunity to attend, if the 
Summer School is continued (and I hope it will be) 
at Swarthmore next year, will endeavor to be 
there. If we cannot be there, we can influence 
some one else to go. 

HENRY W. WILBUR.—The Summer School at 
Swarthmore is a settled fact. The only unfinished 
thing about it is working out the details, which 
we are busy at now. 

I want to bear testimony to the fact, for fear 
that some may get the idea that the Summer 
School was altogether a frolic, that I don’t think I 
have ever seen a like company of people together 
who attended so seriously and constantly to busi- 
ness, when business was on, as the boys and girls 
did at this school. At the morning study periods, 
lasting two hours, I doubt if at any one of them 
there were as many as half a dozen people that 
were missing. They were always there. We began 
on time in the real, genuine schoolmasterly fash- 
ion. Now we are ready for the next witness. 
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LILLIAN CLOUD, of Hockessin, Del.—I feel es- 
pecially the benefit that is to be derived from these 
Summer Schools. We felt in our small meeting at 
home that there was a need; that we didn’t know 
what to do or how to do it, and at George School 
we seemed to find, from the practical work there 
and from inspiration, our needs were met. Four 
went from our meeting, and since then we have 
seemed to feel in our First-day School better able 
to meet the conditions there, and much more in- 
spiration, both in the students and in the teachers. 


HENRY W. WILBUR.—There were some very 
wise words spoken in this house yesterday to the 
etiect that silence is not an end but a means. 1 
don’t think that theie is anything more important 
tor the Society of Friends to unaerstand than 
that. Mere silence, in and of itself, is not any 
better than sound, if it is not full of meaning; 
and there is danger that some of us fall into the 
same notion that a little girl did on Long Island 
in a Friendly iamily, that a meeting that is not 
all silence is not a meeting at all. We want to be 
caieiul that the standard of the silent meeting 
doesn’t make that impression on grownups. There 
is such a thing as having a really good spiritual 
meeting and having something said; and there is 
such a thing as having a really dead meeting and 
have nothing said. Let us learn how to differen- 
tiate. We are ready for the third witness. 


S. WILFRED SMITH, Buckmanville, Pa.—I was 
at the George School part of the time. Some of 
the members from our First-day School and meet- 
ing went there every morning, I think, during the 
whole session, especially the teachers of the 
younger classes, primary classes, and as we 
might say—kindergarten classes. They feel that 
they reaped a great benefit from attending this 
school; and, really, we can see, by the interest 
taken in our classes since then, that there has 
been growth, which I partly attribute to the 
teachers having attended this Summer School. 

MAry S. MCDOWELL, of Brooklyn, N. Y.—I was 
able to attend this Summer School only three days, 
because my day school interfered; and I would 
just like to say a word in behalf of the public 
school teachers, that we shall be exceedingly sorry 
if we are not able to attend the Swarthmore 
School on account of the date. The three days 
were exceedingly profitable for me, and well- 
worth the effort to go there. I was able to attend 
three lectures in the course; and from the three 
lectures as a basis I had a First-day School class 
for nearly half the winter. There were things in 
regard to the Bible that were cleared up, and I felt 
that I could go on with the work in a much more 
intelligent fashion. Probably the greater effect 


of the school was the inspiration that it gave; and 
the chief source of inspiration is the personality 
of a good many of the people there. In the paper 
this morning was given, in a very beautiful way, 
and very clearly, how the personality of the 
teacher is expressed in the school; and there in 
the Summer School we had some teachers of won- 
deriul personality. 

I heard Rufus Jones say, once, that personality 
was possibly the greatest influence towards right- 
eousness; and it seemed to me that it was true— 
that there was nothing that could have a greater 
.nfluence to make us better than the power of 
peisonality. The personality of some of those 
teacheis there was so beautiful, that it could not 
help but be oi lasting benefit. it was not only the 
personality of the teachers, but also the fact that 
there could be that number of people meeting to- 
gether with one high purpose, and the fact that 
they could see how they appreciated their high 
purpose, was in itself an inspiration to periomm 
one’s duty, and to endeavor to perform better ser- 
vice. 

ARTHUR M. DEWEES, of Philadelphia, Pa.—Al- 
though it was not my privilege to be on hand very 
much of the time, 1 am willing to give my testi- 
mony in the case for the Summer School. 

That testimony, from the little bit of experience 
that I had there, can be nothing but favorable. I 
was there only over a week-end and several even- 
ings. 

Of course, those of you who have never had the 
privilege of attending a Summer School are won- 
dering, more or less, what it is. Well, it is a very 
hard matter to tell anyone what a Summer School 
is. When I came back from attending Wood- 
brooke Settlement, in England, for six months I 
had a very hard time telling people what went on 
there, what I got there, and what I did there, etc. ; 
and it is just about as hard to tell people satis- 
factorily what there is in a Summer School that 
makes it such an enjoyable privilege and so help- 
ful. But I think that three things the Summer 
School at George School did for all of us— 
whether we were there a short time, or for the 
full time, was to give us a considerable amount of 
knowledge along various lines that is bound to be 
helpful. As you have probably gathered from what 
has been said so far, there were lectures on social 
questions, philanthropic questions; and there were 
lectures on various features of Bible study, and 
on methods of doing work along religious lines 
in various directions. That information coming 
from men who have studied, men who have had 
experence in doing pract:cal work—was, of 
course, to us novices, us searchers after knowl- 
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edge and after truth, tremendously valuable; and 
of course along with all that, there was bound to 
come inspiration to go on in this search after 
knowledge. 

Those two things, it seems to me, were two of 
the most important things that were done in that 
school: giving us a knowledge that is bound to be 
useful in our work and giving us the inspiration ; 
and then, of course, directing our attention to the 
possibilities for service, not only in the Society of 
Friends, but all about us, as we find our work to 
do. It opened our vision to a greater or less de- 
gree, and showed us the direction in which we 
might look for our work. 


ROBERT PYLE.—I wish to bear the testimony of 
one who had the privilege of attending the George 
School. First, 1 would like to state one or two 
definite cases which I observed at my home First- 
day School. There was one junior Bible class, 
whose teacher had been in attendance; and she 
there found material which she immediately 
adopted upon her return and has been using for 
the past year. The teacher of the boys’ class was 
also there, and thought a great deal of Dr. For- 
bush’s lectures, and has been using his picture 
travels and several other helps; but it seems to me 
that, real as these helps were, and I have heard 
instances of many other such among other First- 
day Schools, perhaps they were least of the ef- 
fects which those who attended the school felt. 
I think the greatest good that came to most of us 
was the better vision that we obtained there. 
There were one or two little instances about which 
I would like to speak, which may seem small in 
themselves, but I think will help us a little better 
to understand the spirit of the place. 

I remember one evening before the regular pro- 
gram, there seemed to be a half hour or so to 
spare; and twenty-five or thirty of us went out 
on the steps of one of the school buildings and sat 
and sang college songs. There was something 
about that that seemed to knit us closer together. 
I cannot explain what it was. I remember an- 
other meeting, when we walked in we saw on the 
blackboard written something like this: “Is the 
Society of Friends dead’? And under it was a 
huge “No.” That “No” seemed to be very silent as 
compared with the feeling that was at work in 
the minds of the people there, as shown by their 
words, and as shown more plainly (as it seemed 
to me) by their faces. Then I think the most ef- 
fective, perhaps, of all the things which touched 
me most and made me feel what seemed to perme- 
ate the entire school, was one of the last experi- 
ences we had. After the Friends’ entertainment 
Barnard Walton told us about, and after the lec- 


ture, those great-hearted Englishmen invited us 
down to the dining room and there they had a 
spread of ice cream and cakes. It seemed to show 
a largeness in their spirits to think of that; and I 
do not mean the material side of it, because it was 
the most fitting ending of our evening. We had 
some very good speeches around that board by 
Dr. Walton and Henry Wilbur and several others; 
and I think we had some college songs there, too; 
but just at the end, all of us feeling as happy as 
we could be, Dr. Holmes asked us to join with him 
in prayer. It seemed to all of us one of the most 
fitting things that could possibly occur, and I think 
ii another evidence of how that high and lofty 
purpose—at least the desire for something higher 
—permeated our play, our sociability and our 
work. It seemed to me to make everything com- 
bine to give a better realization of our small place 
in this great universe but our real place and 
proper conception of our relation to our Heavenly 
Father, and also our relations to our fellow man. 
It came nearer to me of an example of what Wood- 
brooke is, than anything I have yet seen in 
America. 

LEILA PENNOCK, of Zanesfield, O.—I am an 
isolated Friend, and not in touch with Friends in 
any way. This was my first visit among Eastern 
Friends; and the spirit and inspiration that has 
been spoken of I can testify to. 

MARTHA Moorg, of Phoenixville, Pa~—We did 
not take our lectures exclusively from members 
of the Society of Friends; we had lecturers from 
many denominations, among others Dr. Forbush, 
whom we enjoyed very much. We had several 
representatives from the Union Theological Sem- 
inary, New York; we had Dr. Wise, the Rabbi of 
the Free Synagogue of New York; we could hard- 
ly have found a greater variety; and we tried to 
have State Treasurer Berry, but didn’t succeed 
very well; Dr. Holmes filled in that evening, and 
we were always glad to hear his lectures. Too 
much can not be said about the influence of our 
English Friends and the enjoyment that they gave 
us, both socially and in the spiritual help they 
were to us. 

HELEN Row, of Langhorne, Pa.—I have not the 
least doubt that any one who came under the in- 
fluence of the George School Summer School, even 
for a short period, will endeavor to attend the 
Swarthmore School throughout the entire session. 

HENRY W. WILBUR.—We carried on another 
activity in the shape of the Whittier Centennial 
Celebration, and we have simply one exhibit 
on that. It shows the possibility of taking 
some topic which interests all Friends and 
making that the rallying point. We are 
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going to try to do exactly the same thing with 
William Penn as the topic on the Fourth of Tenth 
month, making it a unifying thing to get all kinds 
of Friends together, where it is possible, and 
talk about these founders and worthies of our 
faith. 

Jessie Darlington, of Media, Pa., will tell us 
about the Whittier Celebration in Media. 

JESSIE DARLINGTON.—We started our Friends’ 
Association a few years ago with about 15 mem- 
bers; and we met in the different houses. Sud- 
denly one evening I was talking to a friend, and 
she said to me: “Why don’t you meet in a public 
place? There would be so many more people to 
come. We don’t feel as though we could come to 
your houses, because those are private homes and 
you have your friends to come there, but if you 
had it in a public place, I am sure ever so many 
people would come.” And so we tried having it 
in a public place, and last winter we had a Whit- 
tier Celebration, and that is what Henry Wilbur 
wished me to speak about. During the past year 
the fellowship among the members of the Media 
Friends’ Association has increased rapidly, but at 
no time did we feel the fullness of this inspiration 
more than at the preparation for and the celebra- 
tion of the Whittier Centennial. Our president 
and secretary felt that not only all the members of 
our own association but the neighboring associa- 
tions, as well as all the people of the community, 
although of different denominations, should have 
the privilege of sharing in this centennial. Our 
association is held in a comparatively small room 
of the Media Friends’ Select School-house; and 
when at some of the previous meetings and at 
some of the special meetings there have been 
eighty guests, the room seems full. The adjacent 
rvom is separated from this room by two doors 
and three partitions of glass, which can be raised 
and lowered at will. The larger room was chosen 
for the seating of the guests and the middle frame 
of the partition was used for the picture frame; 
as it had been decided that we should have poems 
of Whittier read and illustrated by living pic- 
tures. 


Those of you who have undertaken this work 
know just how much intercourse and visiting this 
means: first, the executive board members meet 
and appoint its literary and artistic members to 
select suitable poems. Then the different people 
that have been chosen for the different casts must 
be asked to take part; and the costumes must be 
found, the room prepared, the picture frame ar- 
ranged, and the rehearsals given; and all this, of 
course, means that many people must work. Our 
meeting was quite a large one. As is our cus- 
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tom on association evenings, some of the execu- 
tive members went over to the school-house about 
a half-hour before the time, and found the room 
was already quarter full and at the beginning of 
the meeting there were 150 people, and at the end 
of the meeting some of us were sitting and stand- 
ing with a space of two feet from ourselves and 
this living picture. 

Our president opened this meeting by giving 
some of the thoughts of Lowell about Whittier, 
and then a paper was read concerning the life of 
Whittier. After that the poem—part of the poem 
on the “Barefoot Boy’’ was read and the curtain 
was drawn, revealing to us the dear little boy; and 
he stood there with his tattered hat-brim and his 
cheek of tan and his turned-up pantaloons, just 
as Whittier had described him. We also had “Bar- 
bara Frietchie,” and then the “Songs of Labor.” 
Perhaps some of you may know our dear beloved 
friend Sarah Green, about 90 years old. She lent 
to a young friend her dress and neckerchief, her 
cap, her bonnet, and her shawl; but we wondered 
—those of us who knew that she was to be present 
—whether she would approve of it after she had 
seen this picture; but after the meeting there was 
no doubt of it at all, for she went to the young 
friend and said: ‘““My dear, why does thee not al- 
ways dress like this?” 

The greatest success of the evening was the 
young man who took the part of the Quaker of 
the Olden Time. His sunshiny nature got the bet- 
ter of him, and the bond of sympathy between the 
picture and the audience was so great that in a 
minute the whole audience as well as the picture 
were laughing, dispelling all formality for the 
rest of the evening. 


We had guests from many associations: from 
West Chester, Cheyney, Media, Lansdowne, and 
Philadelphia; and they have invited us to 
many other meetings since; but the greatest 
thing was, that many of the members of our own 
town, from our other sister associations, came 
and helped us to enjoy our evening, and really did 
enjoy it with us. Since that, they have asked us 
to some of their meetings, and the president the 
other day said to the secretary: “Oh, I wish next 
year that we could have some joint meetings!” 

HENRY W. WILBUR.—I want to return my 
thanks to these young people for their help and 
support, and accompany it with the hope that the 
satisfaction that always goes with willing service 
may characterize their lives, and be the glory of 
their hearts as long as they live. 


CHARLES F. UNDERHILL, of Brooklyn, N. Y.—I 
wanted to try to say a word of comfort for any 
troubled soul who may be here who is cherishing 
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the old-fashioned idea that any one in going to 
school or going to college, especially if they go 
away from home to do it, derives but little benefit 
from being there if he is not working all the time. 
I think we have seen to-night that it is vastly 
more difficult to make an interesting story out of 
the work they did, than out of the good times they 
have had. 


While my children were at college they wrote 
the jolliest sort of letters home, and with great 
regularity; the only irregularity was when they 
came between times and we were not expecting 
them, and they were all the more delightful; but 
those letters told only of the good times they were 
having: they took a walk here and a ride there, 
and a steamboat excursion and all sorts of things; 
and their mother and I enjoyed them so immense- 
ly that we thought the best thing we could do for 
the comfort of my dear father would be to read 
these letters to him; and we would be surprised, 
from time to time, to find that he did not care for 
them at all. He said but little, and we went on 
reading them; but finally he said to me one day: 
“My son, are the children working at all?” It 
troubled him so that we stopped reading the let- 
ters, because he could not understand the present 
condition of things; which meant that the chil- 


dren could not write such letters, they could not ; 


have so much fun, if they were not doing the best 
kind of work; and the best kind of advertising 
that we can do for the Summer School at Swarth- 
more next summer is to assure every one who has 
any idea of going, that the best kind of a time 
awaits them, but they won’t enjoy it if they don’t 
do their work; and for the comfort of those at 
home who may make sacrifices to send them there, 
I would like to say that you needn’t be troubled if 
they write home of the good times they are having, 
you may be sure they are doing splendid work. 
HENRY W. WILBUR.—I wish to offer an amend- 
ment to that, by saying that no one ever has a 
good time in the real sense of the word, who 
doesn’t do splendid work. That is a part of the 
Quaker philosophy, and is the reason why the 
genuine Friend, who is saturated with the right 
spirit, ought to be the happiest and the jolliest 
man living. I sometimes see people who, if their 
faces are an advertisement or a sample of their 
religion, I don’t want it. It is part and parcel of 
the obligation of a religious man or woman to so 
live his religion that the spirit of happiness and 
joy and gladness in the work that he has to do 
shall animate his life and shine in his face. 
PRESIDENT SWAIN.—I am sure our worthy sec- 
retary has shown that he understands one very 
important principle in dealing with young peo- 
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ple, and that is, place responsibility upon them, 
place faith in them, and they will always respond | 
nobly, as they have to-night. 
As I spent one day at the George School Sum- 
mer School of Religion and Social Service, I | 
want to say just one word about it. When this | 
matter came up before our Board of Managers 


as to whether the Summer School should be in- 4 


vited to Swarthmore, I may say that this one day 
gave me no doubt as to the great value of such a 
school, and that I was more than glad to give 
whatever time and attention was necessary to help 
on with that work and have it at Swarthmore 
next year. 

Now I ask this body to note, that the Committee 
on the Advancement of Friends’ Principles have 
only given account of about ten days of their 
work during this whole 365; so you see it would 
take about 36 nights for them to tell about all the 
work that they have been doing within the last 
year. With such a sample as we have seen to- 
night, who of us can doubt the great value of the 
service of this committee. 


SIXTH SESSION. 
THIRD-DAY, NINTH MONTH IST, 10 A. M. 
CHAIRMAN, CHARLES F. UNDERHILL. 


JOHN ASHWORTH, Manchester, England (in 
prayer).—Our Father, we offer thee our grateful 
praise for the assurance that during the meetings 
that have been held, we have experienced thy 
presence. And we would lift up our hearts to 
thee this morning in grateful praise; and do thou 
grant that thy love may continue to overshadow 
the remainder of the gatherings. And may the 
peace of God, that peace that passeth all under- 
standing, rest and abide over each of us, now and 
evermore. Amen. 


CHARLES F. UNDERHILL, Chairman.—We of the 
Committee on Philanthropic Labor, sometimes 
under a feeling of discouragement, look on at the 
work which is reported by the Committee on Edu- 
cation and the Committee on First-day Schools 
with a great deal of satisfaction and wish that we 
could report so much effort along some one line. 
Our First-day School Committee does not have to 
interest itself in the First-day Schools of all the 
churches; the Committee on Education is building 
up a system that shall be for the benefit of our 
own Friends’ schools wherever located and are not 
charged with responsibility for all the other 
schools and colleges in the country. We have 
twelve subjects; and in an age when everything 
is tending towards specialization so that workers 
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to do well must be trained to the work, it seems at 
times almost hopeless for us to think of building 
up an organization for philanthropic work among 
ourselves, and we take comfort in the thought that 
there is no counting the number of our own mem- 
bers who are deeply interested and are active in 
philanthropic work in numberless outside organ- 
izations. We also take comfort in the thought that 
the idea is spreading that the church does not ex- 
ist primarily for work of this character—that 
there are many in our meetings who are like a 
young woman who requested membership not long 
ago and said, when she was visited by the com- 
mittee: “I am already a member of several work- 
ing organizations. I have all of that which I care 
for; I am uniting with Friends because I believe 
in their principles; I love the Friendly worship; 
I want to go to meeting; but I am not seeking any 
more work.” 

To her the church is a delight as a place where 
inspiration may come, where stimulus may be fur- 
nished, and the members may go out and work 
as they choose under trained leaders. At the 
same time we are carrying on a good deal of work; 
and it will be reported here under a somewhat dif- 
ferent plan from heretofore. The former Chair- 
man of the committee had the difficult task of con- 
densing the reports submitted by the twelve su- 
perintendents and they were presented to the Con- 
ference in a long document to which many of us 
listened with the greatest interest. 


This time the superintendents will present their 
own reports, and the executive officers are in that 
way spared a good deal of labor; and you will lis- 
ten to something which is in much more interest- 
ing form, we hope, for they are not barren statis- 
tical reports; but with whatever of that nature 
we present them, there will also be what is hoped 
will create a wider interest in the different topics 
as they are presented. Seven subjects are men- | 
tioned in the morning program. It is fortunate, 
too, for us, that a rule adopted some years ago by 
the Central Committee, that no paper shall be pre- 
sented except by its author, has grown to be 
somewhat of a dead letter. Five of our papers | 
will have to be presented by other people. We have 
decided that only five subjects shall claim our at- 
tention this morning; the report on Indian Af- | 
fairs, and the report on Work Among Colored | 
People, are laid over to another session. Possibly 
they may be brought up to-night; otherwise they 
will go over until Fifth-day; and the first subject 
that we will have is the report sent by Bertha 
Janney, of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, on Interests 








of Women and Children; and that report will be | 
read by Myra M. Eves, of Millville, Pa. 


MISSION WORK AMONG WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 
During the past two years several letters have been 
sent to each of the Yearly Meetings having superintend- 
ents of this department, and efforts have been made to 
have superintendents appointed where this work had not 
already received special attention. In these letters it was 
requested that full accounts of the work accomplished be 
forwarded to the Superintendent, and the following re- 
port is compiled from the four answers received. “Mission 
Work for Women and Children” is such a comprehensive 
term and eovers such a wide field of work, it is difficult 
to get definite reports as much of the work done is, 
necessarily, reported through more special departments. 

Reports received show that much good work has been 
done along the usual philanthropic lines which have 
claimed the attention of Friends for so many years. Free 
Kindergartens are maintained and Mothers’ Meetings are 
held, often in connection with these schools, thus bringing 
mothers and teachers into closer relations. 

In the summer Vacation Homes are kept open several 
months, and children who would not otherwise be able to 
leave the crowded city districts are given a two weeks’ 
outing. Other children are sent to homes in the country 
and in many cases permanent homes have been found for 
those needing them. School yards and lots owned by our 
meetings have been loaned to be used as play grounds. 
Flowers, fruit, milk, ice and jellies have been provided by 
some, and carried, personally, by others to the sick and 
suffering, with the helpful hand and word of friendly 
counsel, so necessary in all this work. Savings Funds 
have been established, and money saved during the sum- 
mer to buy coal in the winter. 

Sewing has been given out to those able to do the work 
and the finished garments given to others more helpless. 
Friends in the country have met together to sew for their 
more needy neighbors in the city, and when forwarding 
the boxes of completed garments, quilts, etc., often added 
“good things” from their abundant stores. 

Homes and Children’s Reformatories have been visited 
and the physical and moral conditions investigated, and 
when it was found necessary, influence has been used to 
improve both. 

During the past two years, two lines of work have 
especially claimed the attention of several of the Yearly 
Meetings. These are the industrial training of children 
and young women, and the establishment of separate 
courts of justice for children who may be arrested. One 
important element in the prevention of crime is the pro- 
viding of useful employment. Schools for the practical 
training of children have been established in both Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore Yearly Meetings. In one of the 
meetings belonging to Baltimore Yearly Meeting a house 
has been rented and furnished completely and competent 
teachers instruct a number of colored girls in all the 
different branches of housework. Boys have classes in 
cobblery, mat and basket making and chair-caning. An 
effort is being made to have this school established as 
a permanent State institution, and some support has al- 
ready been received from the County Commissioners. In 
Baltimore, many Friends are assisting in the work of a 
social settlement where industrial training classes are 
carried on most successfully. 

In Philadelphia “The Guild” is still growing, its rooms 
being too small to accommodate all who apply for admis- 
sion to the various classes. 

Successful efforts have been made to have industrial 
training introduced into the public schools, both for boys 
and girls. In the individual training of young women the 
object has been to teach good housekeeping and right 
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ideas of home-making, especially impressing the truth 
that “domestic service is not a disgrace, but may be made 
an honorable profession.” 

The report from Philadelphia gives a very interesting 
account of a work in which they have been engaged jointly 
with one of the meetings of the other branch of Friends. 
They have selected and supported a Probation Officer for 
two years and have now succeeded in having her appoint- 
ment regularly confirmed by the judges of the court. It 
is her duty to keep careful watch over each child who may 
be arrested and paroled by the judge to her care. In the 
past year she has had an average of fifty children per 
month on probation and has made 3,061 visits, besides 
having the children meet with her in her office every 
week. 

One of the members of Baltimore Yearly Meeting is 
engaged in this same work and often has the boys for 
whom he is responsible come to his own home for talks 
and counsel, and so manages to keep in very close touch 
with them. Another member has given much of her time 
to looking after the enforcement of the compulsory edu- 
cation and child labor laws recently enacted. 

Indiana Yearly Meeting reports that they are endeavor- 
ing to obtain “County Boards of Children’s Guardians” in 
lieu of Juvenile Courts, and the Superintendent asks that 
the General Conference, by resolution or otherwise, ex- 
press its approval of this effort. This would seem to be 
a work which might be taken up in every State repre- 
sented in our Conference, where Juvenile Courts are not 
already established. 

Surely there can be no more effective work done in the 
line of preventing crime than by keeping young children 
from the publicity and the other contaminating influ- 
ences of the ordinary criminal courts. The good influ- 
ence of Juvenile Courts cannot be overestimated. Such 
personal influence as that exerted by the Probation Officer 
at the critical time of the child’s life often marks the 
turning point and makes of the boy or girl, with inherited 
bad tendencies, a useful citizen or happy home-maker. 
Baltimore, Md. BERTHA JANNEY, Supt. 


E. ELIZA HUTCHINSON, Hempstead, N. Y.— 
That is a most encouraging report. I think we all 
must recognize the great good done, the amount 
of work of various fields covered by them. I have 
listened to it with the greatest pleasure. 

MARY BENTLEY THOMAS, of Sandy Spring, Md. 
—I should like to speak of possible work in the 
South. The young colored people there as a rule 
do not learn trades. Sandy Spring Monthly Meet- 
ing contributed a small sum and our county com- 
missioners gave, I think, $15, towards having in- 
dustrial work taught in a large colored school near 
there every Sixth-day afternoon. There are from 
six to twenty Friends who engaged in this 
work; and to our surprise, not only the children 
but the parents expressed the greatest pleasure 
in the work that we endeavored to do. We had 
them taught basket-making and hat-making and 
cobblery, beside sewing and some caning of 
chairs; but the hat-making was the most success- 
ful. It is right difficult to find anybody to teach 
these arts now—the arts are being lost entirely; 
but we found a colored man who taught the boys; 


and one colored boy we thought perfectly incap- 
able of making a living, a bright fellow, injured 
in a baseball game so that he was very lame, not 
only learned how, but sold 40 hats in one winter. 
Of course we endeavored to sow some seeds of 
the graces of life and the best things of life as 
we went along, and they accepted all with 
pleasure. 

J. BARNARD WALTON, of New York City.—l 
think the Conference should express our approval 
of establishing a system of children’s courts 
in Indiana, apart from the adult criminal courts. 
It is not only that it gives an opportunity for 
probation officers and for men and women of such 
personality as Judge Lindsey of Denver to affect 
the lite of the child and make him a useful citizen 
instead of a criminal, as he usually becomes at 
present. It is not only that, but the child is con- 
sidered from a different point of view: there is a 
different legal status in the children’s court. In- 
stead of being considered a criminal, as having 
committed a crime against the state and that he 
must be punished, the children’s court considers 
the child as someone who has gone wrong; it is 
placed on the court to find out what his need is 
and supply that—whether it is a change in his 
home environment, whether it is merely the friend- 
ly counsel and help of a probation officer, or sim- 
ply another trial, the duty of the court is to con- 
sider him as a delinquent child, one who is out of 
his normal state, and to find out what is best for 
his own development and do it. It is that differ- 
ent status which makes the children’s court so 
valuable. We as a Conference cannot tell the 
present need in Indiana, or outline the kind of a 
court that should be established here; but we can 
express our approval of the movement. 

JOHN WILLIAM HUTCHINSON, Hempstead, N. 
Y.—In New York a few years past a few philan- 
thropic Friends, the leader of whom was Mrs. 
Fannie T. Parsons, conceived the idea of teaching 
the children on the west side of New York (who, 
many of them, never saw anything grow except 
the grass in the parks) some idea of farming. 
There was a space of ground laid aside there for 


| park improvement; nothing had at that time been 


done with it. She applied to the park department 
for permission to use that piece of ground, cover- 
ing three or four blocks on the extreme west side 
of the city; and they granted her permission. She 
with the help of some of our generous people 
started her children’s farm school. It has grown 
until it now has become a part of the system. 
It is a part of the work of the Park Department 
of New York, and a regular appropriation is made 
for it; and she is now an employee, paid a salary 
to conduct it. 
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These children can go there so many hours a 
day; they are in reliefs; and they each have their 
little plot of ground 3 x 6 and are given the seeds 
to plant and cultivate; and their product is their 
own. It is an exceedingly interesting thing to 
teach these children to see things grow; a little 
bed of radishes to take home, or lettuce. It isa 
field of labor that might be extended elsewhere. 
It is educating the children right. She also has a 
kitchen there to teach the girls housekeeping; I 
mention the work (which has not been mentioned 
in the report) as one that might be encouraged. 

We certainly never listened to a more sug- 
gestive report of how individuals or bodies large 
or small can bring themselves into touch with the 
home life of these children. The homes well man- 
aged and happy are the foundation on which the 
stability of our government rests; and we ought 
to let the weight of the influence of this Confer- 
ence be heard in no uncertain terms. 

THE CHAIRMAN.—Florence H. Tittensor, of 
Trenton, New Jersey, is the Superintendent of 
the Department of Demoralizing Publications. 
Her report is here, and will be read by our secre- 
tary, Mary W. Albertson. 


PURITY OF THE PRESS. 

In presenting this subject there rises to my mind first 
and foremost the picture of a young girl, one who is 
never happier than when reading, if not a book, then a 
magazine, a paper or the first printed page to hand. 
Many have knowledge of just such young people and 
feel a deep sense of responsibility with regard to the 
kind of literature they wish them to enjoy. If we feel 
this sense of responsibility as parents, ought we not to 
feel it equally so for the child who can have no super- 
vision? Just as all roads are said to lead to Rome so 
all reform subjects to my way of thinking hark back to 
the child and our duty with regard to its environment, the 
direction of all its forces, mental, physical and moral. 

The men who sell vulgar and silly picture posters, pos- 
tals and other objectionable printed matter might well, 
from a moral standpoint, be engaged in more profitable 
occupation, but who can estimate the harm done to an 
impressionable boy or girl seeing such for the first time? 
If their contact with such takes place during the critical 
period of adolescence then the mind and heart have in- 
variably been weakened by just so much. 

I wish every man and woman who works, were in the 
habit of asking themselves the question William Morris 
would have had us ask and which runs something like 
this: What art thou fashioning, brother? Is it useful or 
beautiful? If it cannot be catalogued as either or both 
then it but adds to the world’s unhappiness. Truly much 
of the work of the world is useless, but none so valueless 
as that which adds to the sum total of unrighteousness. 

May I be permitted right here to recommend to those 
who have not yet read it the preface to Ruskin’s “Crown 
of Wild Olive?” 

Of the many agencies working throughout our land for 
the purification of the press none wields, I believe, a 
greater influence than do the Mothers’ Clubs. Their main 
object is the mental, moral, and spiritual welfare of the 
child, and realizing the baneful effect of improper publi- 
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cations they do their best to counteract such by supplying 
good literature wherever possible. These clubs will fur- 
nish lists of books suitable for children upon request. 
To further the work of purity I would recommend to 
mothers, the advisability of forming clubs, if feasible, 
where none such exist; and of allying themselves with 
such as are already at work in their vicinity. These clubs 
are linked nationally and internationally and the co-opera- 
tion thus secured is very beneficial. The co-operation of 
mothers has passed the point where it can be dismissed 
with a passing smile or sneer. Equalling these clubs 
in this work, is the influence of the teacher in the school 
room. As a class our teachers admire the true and the 
beautiful and endeavor to instill a love for such in the 
minds of the children. Too much praise cannot be given 
to the teacher who is working for the advancement of 
the child’s higher nature, especially if the work is carried 
on with a sense of the things that are really worth while. 

If it were possible to have many small reading-rooms 
and play-grounds in the poorer neighborhoods much that 
is harmful might be overcome. The penny picture shows 
and other cheap attractions are seldom of a kind to be 
commended. Healthful amusement is necessary, yet it 
seems to me that it requires a nice discrimination, constant 
watchfulness, and an absence of preachment, to direct 
the minds and hearts of children towards that which we 
feel will be most profitable for them. The reading of 
good literature is best furnished by having it on hand 
when needed, not by pointing out what to us seems im- 
proper. Much harm is often done by a too Puritanical or 
fanatical spirit. The more quietly a club or association 
can suppress some objectionable publication the better. 
Our objections often count for naught because greed for 
gain usually lies back of the offense. 

It is but fair to report that of a large number of pos- 
ters and postals recently inspected, many were vulgarly 
inartistic and others, intended to be funny, merely silly. 
To speak of the press as a whole being hopelessly defiled 
and beyond redemption is simply not to know the truth. 
We are constantly growing as a nation and as a people 
to realize the best in literature and art and to seek to 
place such before our children. Yet as we well know 
much is printed, especially during the heat of a political 
campaign, that is known to be absolutely untrue, unjust 
and immoral from a certain standpoint. Let us each en- 
deavor to seek the best and truest of publications as far 
as such are to be found. 


Nearly all the replies that came from Friends inter- 
ested in this particular branch of work were to the effect 
that what was needed was co-operation and united effort. 
If we believe that certain international laws should exist 
in regard to war, trade and commerce, is it not just as 
necessary to have such in those lines of action which af- 
fect our daily standard of living, and which make a fair 
ideal of ethical conduct more difficult to obtain? Perhaps 
in the far off future we may come through our common 
needs to realize more clearly our universal brotherhood. 
No laws, however, not even the best and most rigidly en- 
forced, can take the place of a wholesome desire on the 
part of the people for that which is pure and elevating. 
They may, through co-operation of States and cities be so 
framed as to be a check upon unhealthy and unlimited 
publications. 


When we consider the tremendous advance in the art 
of printing, that in a twinkling of an eye as it were, the 
news of the world lies before us, does it not seem necessary 
for us to ponder deeply the power such an agency may 
be for weal or woe. 
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May each of us feel that this should be used only to 
enhance the highest and best of which we as human 
beings are capable, that by and through it, we may further 
the developement of that process of the mind which we 
have named “thought,” the mystery of whose presence 
ought to link together the whole human family into a 
feeling of kinship. May the time hasten when the printed 
word shall lead us on to naught but that which is higher, 
nobler and truer in our lives. 

FLORENCE H. TITTENSOR, Superintendent. 

Trenton, N. J. 


ALBERT T. MILLS, Decatur, IIl.—It has been 
said of a prominent Englishman that he has suc- 
ceeced in making journalism of no more moral 
significance than the manufacture of soap. It 
is well with us, Friends, in America, to strive that 
such indictment may not lie against our news- 
papers and journals in America. 

Mary R. LIVEZEY, Norristown, Pa.—I have long 
felt that I had a desire to speak to a goodly num- 
ber of mothers collected (and I think I have the 
opportunity now) in regard to overlooking their 
children’s postal card album. It seems a very 
simple thing to have such a desire to speak about, 
but I have opened post-card albums belonging to 
little girls that really I felt were shocking to place 
in their hands. They had come by them inno- 
cently, and seemed perfectly innocent in looking 
at them; but I do think if mothers would have a 
little oversight regarding this amusement of their 
children it would tend toward the elevation of our 
young women in the future. 

CATHERINE BURGESS CARR, of Bethany, Neb.— 
Our bill-boards are things that convey, I think, 
more immorality in our cities than the public 
press. It has been my lot to spend five years in 
a large city as a canvasser; and I have studied 
the children. I have looked at the bill-boards; they 
were too horrible to consider, but I knew what 
they stood for at a glance. But I have seen the 
little children gazing at those awful things, and 
they picture murder and everything else. I wish 
we would all see to this and look to the bill-boards, 
see that there are proper ordinances passed. 

Through the efforts of one Friend of our meet- 
ing there has been a very good ordinance passed 
in the city of Lincoln, Nebraska, and now the 
worst shows cannot come in that city, through 
this one Friend’s efforts. 

HANNAH W. PLUMMER, of Chicago.—Many 
years ago in a lecture by John G. Holland, he said 
this: “The way to get rid of our rascals is to quit 
raising them.” So I feel that all these helpful ef- 
forts for the children in every direction will very 
much lessen the criminal class of the future. 

EDWIN HOWARD, Ames, Iowa.—I have thought 
a great deal about the songs sung through the 
phonograph. I have investigated the matter some, 


also the pictures; and it is a deep subject. I have 
asked some young people that are going to Sun- 
day-school, “What do you think of most—your 
Sunday-school lesson or the songs you hear 
through the phonograph?” The answer is , “The 
songs I hear in the phonograph ;” and this is some- 
thing that can be remedied, if we undertake it 
here; because I think we can go to headquarters 
and oversee what is sold. It would seem to me a 
great work toward reform. 

ANNA T. ELLIOTT, West Liberty, Iowa.—I feel 
like urging parents to know what their children 
are reading. Our lives are so full, this is such 
a strenuous age, I hear mothers say: “My chil- 
dren read so much, and I don’t know what it is.” 
We all have influence with our neighbor’s chil- 
dren, and on library work we can see to it to sup- 
nly them always with lists of good, helpful and 
instructive books. The library boards and com- 
mittees and heads of all those associations are 
glad of lists of this nature. 

WILLIAM GRIEST, Portland, Indiana.—The best 
way we can do that is to quit patronizing any 
publishing house or publication that is injurious 
or immoral. Publishers are in it for the money 
they make. We have made efforts in the past 
to stop the demoralizing pictures (we might call 
them demoralizing; perhaps the general public 
does not) advertising the works of fiction in the 
show windows of our book stores; and we can 
otherwise exert an influence in that direction, not 
vatronizing any institution that sells those pub- 
lications. 

THE CHAIRMAN.—Last year we combined the 
departments of Captial Punishment and Prison 
Reform under the care of one superintendent, 
John William Hutchinson, who is present, and he 
will be heard now. 

JOHN WILLIAM HUTCHISON.—Before reading 
my report I want to speak of another matter. It 
was about thirty years ago that a Friend from 
Illinois Yearly Meeting proposed that that yearly 
meeting ask its sister yearly meetings to co-oper- 
ate in philanthropic work. After a number of 
years, they all entered into it. That Friend was 
our beloved brother, Jonathan W. Plummer. Yes- 
terday it was my fortune to have to go to the 
northwestern part of Chicago, not very far from 
his home. I didn’t have the time to see him; but 
I talked with him on the telephone—gave him 
some greetings from here; and he wished me to 
express to his friends here (and I know you are 
all his friends) his message of love to you, and 
for the success of this conference. 


ELIZABETH COALE.—I am sure we are all very 
glad to receive that message. 
(This expression was generally united with.) 
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PRISON REFORM AND CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


Friends have always had an interest in the betterment 
of the conditions of prisons and the reformation of the 
offenders, but this interest was, until the organization 
of Friends’ Union for Philanthropic Labor, almost en- 
tirely individual. At the present time all of our Yearly 
Meetings except Philadelphia have departments or com- 
mittees engaged in this line of philanthropic work. From 
the reports received it appears that there is much interest 
in some localities—I believe an increasing interest. Neces- 
sarily the work must to a large extent be done in co- 
operation with other organizations. 


There is, I believe, no subject more vital to the welfare 
of the State and society than the question of the care 
of our defective and delinquent fellow-men. Every branch 
of philanthropic work is closely related to it. If those 
laboring in the department of work for women and chil- 
dren could succeed in protecting and saving the child 
from criminal influences, the advance of crime would be 
checked. Rescue the child and the criminal class will dis- 
appear. It has been said that one generation of children 
saved from becoming criminals would change the whole 
condition of society. If the contaminating influence of 
demoralizing literature and a sensational press could be 
restrained, if the workers in the departments of purity 
could succeed in educating the people to a recognition of 
the importance of a pure life, in the same ratio that these 
reforms advance will the criminal class decrease. If 
the saloon, that recruiting rendezvous for the jail, peni- 
tentiary and asylum, could be closed, thus preventing in- 
temperance, one of the most fruitful causes of crime and 
misery, so also would more of the doors of these insti- 
tutions be closed—for lack of tenants. When all of these 
problems are solved, the necessity for the department of 
prison reform will cease, but until then the consider- 
ation of the many technical questions involved in the 
subject of the treatment of criminals is all important. 

There are so many phases of this subject that it seemed 
to me best to concentrate our thoughts at this time. I 
therefore called reports from the yearly meetings upon 
the few specific lines of work which at the present time 
seem to promise the best results. The first of them was 
upon the subject of the Indeterminate Sentence and Parole 
System. As far as I have been able to learn, all of the 
States within the territory covered by our seven yearly 
meetings have those laws with the exception of Pennsy!- 
vania and Nebraska. Pennsylvania has, however, a parole 
system in connection with the probation laws. New York 
was the first State to introduce these reformatory laws, 
in the beginning, for first offenders, at the discretion of 
the Court, but last year the law was extended, so that now 
it is mandatory upon courts to sentence first offenders in 
felony cases to indeterminate sentence (where they are 
not placed on probation), and it was further extended 
to include punishment for murder in the second degree, 
and made applicable to those who were serving life 
sentences at the time of its passage, so that they have 
now the incentive to look forward to a probable release 
on parole. Iowa and Ohio have both recently adopted 
parole and indeterminate sentence laws. New Jersey has 
had such laws for a number of years, and it might be 
well to quote here a few words from an address of J. 
Franklin Fort, now Governor of New Jersey, when he 
was a judge of the Supreme Court of the State, as show- 
ing the position on this question of sentences which is 
coming to be the conviction of all students of the subject. 
In an address before the National Prison Association he 
said: 
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“Given the right conditions and an impartial non-par- 
tisan tribunal to control discharges, I would favor its ap- 
plication to all offenders. I would go a step further, 
I would have neither minimum nor maximum terms fixed 
by statute, and probably not by the sentencing court. The 
proper way tc cure those who are really criminals is as 
you cure other diseased persons, viz.—keep them under 
treatment until they are cured.” 

In no State has the beneficial effects of these reforma- 
tory measures been so marked as in the State of Indiana— 
and as illustrations of their results wherever tried I 
quote from the report of the Board of State Charities of 
Indiana for 1907: 

“Ten years ago last April Indiana enacted what are 
properly termed the indeterminate sentence and parole 
laws. There was considerable opposition to these laws; 
most of our people were uninformed concerning them. 
So wisely have they been administered by the authorities 
charged with that responsible duty that those who have 
become acquainted with their operations are now gen- 
erally favorable to them. When one compares the old 
prison system with the new, the advantage to the State 
and the far greater benefit to the prisoners of the oper- 
ation of these laws, who can say that they are not a dis- 
tinct advantage for our commonwealth? Most of us do 
not realize that there have been released in Indiana upon 
parole, after much training, from both the Reformatory 
and State Prison 3,745 men in the past ten years; of 
these but 25 per cent. proved to be unsatisfactory. Most 
of these paroled men were unemployed when their offences 
were committed; they had generally not been regular wage 
earners. Hence it is interesting to learn that during 
the time they have been tested on parole, they have 
earnd for themselves $949,773.31.” 

These laws give the prison authorities an opportunity 
to release men who are deemed capable of becoming law- 
abiding citizens, and to retain for a longer period those 
who have not shown satisfactory evidence of reforma- 
tion. 

I believe it might be well to mention here that Indiana 
has been a pioneer in other reformatory measures. She 
has the credit of establishing the first separate prison for 
women, under the management of women. 

Another reform intimately associated with the inde- 
terminate sentence and parole system and which has 
forced its way into recognition in the past few years is 
what is known as the Probation System. 

Of the vast majority of those who are detected in 
violations of law and brought before courts to answer 
for their offences, it cannot be said with truth that it 
is a danger to society for them to be at large. A far 
better course than sending them to prison is to ext2ni 
the paternal care of the State over such cases through the 
agency of trained and responsible officers, for such time 
as is necessary to obtain the assurance that their perma- 
nent freedom is consistent with the rights of others. In 
this spirit this law was first inaugurated in this country 
in Massachusetts and it is gradually finding imitations 
in other States, giving hope that it will not be long before 
it will be in general practice throughout our country. 
Its results wherever tried have proved extraordinarily 
beneficial. It has done much to diminish juvenile offences. 
In New York the law was prepared by the executive com- 
mittee of the Prison Association and introduced in both 
branches of the legislature; in the Senate it was intro- 
duced by a member of this Conference, Wm. W. Cocks, 
and advocated by him; it became a law April 17th, 1901, 
without opposition, and took effect September lst, the 
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same year. As in Massachusetts so in New York, a few 
individuals who had obtained the confidence of the judges 
demonstrated the value and necessity of probation work 
before legislation was invoked; judges occasionally exer- 
cised their discretion under the law permitting a sus- 
pension of sentence, by giving young offenders “another 
chance. With the multiplication of such cases the judges 
felt the need of advisers in this responsible work; such 
an adviser the City Court found in the person of Rebecca 
Salome Foster, better known as “The Tombs Angel;” she 
seemed to secure in a remarkable degree the confidence 
of the judges. In Philadelphia one probation officer is 
paid by the joint efforts of Orthodox Friends and the 
Philanthropic Committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
For over sixty years the Agent of the Prison Association 
has visited daily the tombs to investigate the cases of 
those under accusation and to furnish information to 
the judges if necessary. Before the enactment of the 
Probation Law Judge Foster had virtually appointed the 
Agent of the Association as a probation officer; he was 
so appointed under the law. He reports his work monthly 
to the Executive Committee and a summary is forwarded 
annually to the Legislature. 

If the efforts to prevent offenders being sent to prison 
is hopeful of great results, as all the evidence would indi- 
cate, how much more important are measures to prevent 
crime than laws to punish it, and it is now being recog- 
nized that this important work must commence with the 
children. The last decade, in fact the last five years, 
has shown remarkable progress in this direction. The 
establishment of free kindergardens and playgrounds in 
our large cities are powerful agencies in this work of 
child saving. There are ample statistics available to 
demonstrate the influence of these institutions in crime 
and vice prevention. Another agency in this direction 
has sprung up as if by magic in the past few years. I 
refer to the introduction and establishment of Juvenile 
Courts, all over the land. Never before has any reform 
in criminal procedure made such progress; beginning in 
Chicago in 1899 it has spread to city after city and 
State after State, until now juvenile courts are estab- 
lished in at least a dozen of our large cities. Samuel J. 
Barrows in his report as U. S. Commissioner on the 
International Prison Commission says: “This progress 
has been made not merely by changes in procedure or 
legal technique, nor by the introduction of a new method: 
it is most of all by the introduction of a new spirit and 
a new aim. In the application of the same repressive 
machinery which has been traditionally applied to older 
offenders, children have been sent to jails and often in 
the same cells with the hardened criminals; they have 
been judged by the same laws and in the same spirit. 
The attitude of the juvenile court on the other hand is 
benignant, paternal, salvatory, and for these very reasons 
is more efficiently corrective.” Judge Hurley, of Illinois, 
says: “The child should be treated as a child; instead of 
reformation, the thought and idea in the judge’s mind 
should always be formation. No child should be pun- 
ished for the purpose of making an example of him, and 
he certainly cannot be reformed by punishing him.” 

I have thus skimmed over some of the more important 
questions in relation to Prison Reform. That there are 
evidences of great progress must be admitted. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


Time will not permit of much more than a mere refer- 
ence to the subject of Capital Punishment. Three of our 
yearly meetings have departments upon this subject. 
Many, if not all, of our disciplines have a testimony 
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against it. The only States where capital punishment has 
been abolished are Maine, Rhode Island, Michigan and 
Kansas,—in the latter State only last year. In Wiscon- 
sin it has never been the law except for treason, and 
has never been inflicted. Colorado abolished it in the 
’90’s, but it was re-established in a few years. In 1907 
the Senate of New Jersey appointed a committee to in- 
quire into the subject. This committee addressed letters 
to the secretaries of State and attorneys-general of several 
States and territories. The replies received have been 
published in a pamphlet, which is one of the best contri- 
butions to the literature of the subject we have had for a 
long time. The committee simply placed the facts it had 
gathered before the Senate without any special recom- 
mendation, and the Senate took no action; but in this 
document there is abundant material to support Friends 
in New Jersey in starting a crusade to abolish the law, 
as it, to my mind, fully demonstrates that the legal taking 
of human life does not deter illegal killing. In conclusion 
I would summarize by reading the suggestions for work 
in this field of labor proposed for the Philanthropic Com- 
mittee to be sent to the local meetings: 

“Friends should be influential in promoting a more en- 
lightened public opinion on the subject of the prevention 
of crime, the reformation of criminals, and the improve- 
ment of our penal systems and conditions, and for the 
abandonment of the death penalty. 

“It is recommended that these subjects be considered 
in conferences and meetings, that we keep ourselves in- 
formed as to the conditions existing in our several com- 
munities as well as throughout the State, and be vigilant 
in protesting against abuses, and petitioning officials and 
legislative bodies in favor of reforms. Of paramount 
importance is the promotion of preventive measures. 
Every effort should be made to improve physical and 
moral conditions in all our communities; multiply Kinder- 
gartens, Play Grounds, Schools for Manual Training, and 
work for every form of social betterment; for the forces 
which develop virtue are more potent in reducing crime 
than the forces which suppress vice. 

“The probation laws, indeterminaté sentences and juve- 
nile courts should be extended and strengthened. In these 
fields there is great opportunity for devoted volunteers 
to reinforce the paid workers. We should exert our 
influence in every community to entirely separate prison 
management from party politics; should see that the 
county jails are only places of detention for those await- 
ing trial, and that those who have been convicted have 
every opportunity permissible under the probation laws; 
and after this has been exhausted they be sent to State 
institutions where they can be employed in remunerative 
labor, part of the proceeds of which should be available 
for their families, if needed. 

“Another phase of our prison system which should be 
entirely abolished is the payment to sheriffs of so much 
per diem for every one kept in their custody. This 
should be replaced by the salary system. 

JOHN WM. HUTCHINSON, Superintendent. 

Hempstead, N. Y. 





ELLWOOD ROBERTS, of Norristown, Pa.—I would 
like to add to the very interesting report that 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has engaged in this 
work, and that its Philanthropic Committee has 
a regularly organized department for the purpose, 
which was approved at our last yearly meeting. 
(To be continued next week on page 65 of the Supplement. ) 
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FRIENDS’ GENERAL CONFERENCE. 
(Continued from last week, page 64 of the Supplement.) 


GRIFFITH E. COALE, West Liberty, Iowa.—I 
want to call attention to one matter, which, if I 
understand it right, is a mistake. Do I under- 
stand the report to say that all the states in the 
seven yearly meetings have such indeterminate 
sentence laws, providing for probation officers, 
except Nebraska and Pennsylvania? 


JOHN WILLIAM HUTCHINSON.—So I have under- 
stood from the reports. 

GRIFFITH E. COALE.—I think that is a mistake 
and perhaps I am partially responsible for it. I 
think that these reports when they go out to the 
world should go out absolutely correct. My friend, 
the chairman, wrote to me for information in re- 
gard to the situation in our yearly meeting; and I 
believe I am safe in saying that Nebraska pos- 
sesses the probation officer. If I did not write him 
that way, it is my mistake. I am not so certain 
now about the indeterminate sentence law. I 
wrote to a friend there for my information and 
supposed I got it correct,—but I certainly think 
I am safe in saying that Nebraska possesses on its 
statutes at present provisions for probation 
officers. 


JOHN WILLIAM HUTCHINSON.—The statement I 
made was in regard to the indeterminate sentence 
system, not probation officers. 

GEORGE B. MILLER, of Wilmington, Del.—I feel 
that I must say that we want Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting to be put right as to work that has been 
done there. In Wilmington Monthly Meeting for 
three years we have had a Prison Reform Com- 
mittee in connection with our Philanthropic Com- 
mittee, and we consider that we have done a 
splendid work. We have had a night school at 
the New Castle County Workhouse for the white 
and the colored men prisoners. We had in the 
last year a class of 27 colored prisoners and about 
23 white prisoners. The colored men were in 
charge of a Friend, Percival Roberts, who was 
formerly at Swarthmore; the other is under the 
leadership of that fearless young temperance ad- 
vocate and attorney, Caleb E. Burchenal, who is 
the man suited for the place. We have instructed 
them in elementary reading, arithmetic and writ- 
ing; and tactfully, of course, there has been a good 
deal of moral teaching which has had a great ef- 
fect. 

They go two evenings in the week from the 
1st of October to the last of June. I must cite 
one case in particular of a man who was about 40 
vears old, who had been in prison off and on since 
he was fourteen. Caleb Burchenal got such a hold 
on him that when he was released he went to 


Sparrows Point, Maryland, and began to work for 
the Maryland Steel Company; for a year he has 
worked steadily, and his wages have been in- 
creased; he communicates with Caleb Burchenal, 
telling of the happiness that it has been to him. 
If there had only been that one man that we had 
saved, as we might say, for a better life, we would 
feel amply repaid for the trouble and expense to 
which we have been put. 

THE CHAIRMAN.—Mary Bentley Thomas is the 
Superintendent of the Department of Equal 
Rights for Women, and will now be heard. 


EQUAL RIGHTS FOR WOMEN. 

A few months since, the Rev. Anna Shaw was congratu- 
lated upon the number of Friends who “stood” for Woman 
Suffrage. “Y-e-es,” ‘she replied, rather doubtfully, 
“most Friends stand for something, but too often that is 
all they do; they neither push nor run.” Now, if our 
hearers will forgive a personal remark, we came all the 
way out to Winona principally for the sake of these 
precious ten minutes, and we have fairly prayed for ideas 
and words that should lift Friends, here and elsewhere, 
out of the old ruts of indifference and inertia, with re- 
gard to the question of giving women a rightful share in 
making the laws by which they and their children are 
governed. 

We are too apt to regard politics as something above, 
or below, the level of our daily lives, and quite apart 
from them, when the ultimate result of the science reacts 
upon every human being in the land. 

Examine any list of bills and resolutions passed by our 
legislatures, and their practical and domestic character is 
remarkable. They treat, largely, of commodities used by 
every good housekeeper; of the protection of widows, or- 
phans, fish and birds; the care of the poor and afflicted; 
the establishment and conduct of schools, reformatories 
and prisons; of trespasses; of the management of roads; 
and last, but not least, ways of putting cash into the pub- 
lic treasury and taking it out again. Is there one of these 
measures which does not concern women equally with 
men? 

There is a legal fiction that we are all represented by 
the men of our families; but there are many thousand 
more women than men in some of the Eastern States, 
and a sufficient rebuttal to this fallacy lies in the fact that 
no man is quite willing to let another man assume such 
responsibility. 

We have known a household consisting of a single voter 
and his wife, mother, sister and two maiden aunts; the 
cook was unmarried, the washerwoman a widow. Three 
of these would not have voted his chosen ballot at any 
election. By what course of reasoning could these repu- 
table citizens be said to have any political substitute? Is 
even one of them represented since the man casts a single 
vote instead of the eight to which he is manifestly en- 
titled? 

An investigation of the steps ascended by our sex from 
a dependent, and generally uneducated, condition, in 1800, 
to the enlarged opportunities of the twentith century, 
has proved that every advancement has been regarded 
with fear and horror by somebody. Ills and dangers were 
alike predicted from the study of geography and physi- 
ology by the girls of a Pennsylvania town a hundred years 
ago, down to the recent closing of gambling dens by the 
almost solid vote of women citizens in a city of Wyoming. 
Desecrated homes, neglected children, abused and brow- 
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beaten husbands, undarned socks, buttonless garments, 
over-done meat and under-done bread, were threatened 
again and again, and not one of these dismal prophecies 
has ever been fulfilled! Yet many otherwise sensible 
people still believe that suffragists have no love of home 
and children, and that the dropping of a slip of paper in a 
convenient receptacle, once or twice a year, will change 
woman’s whole nature for the worse. The timorous and 
the croaking are assured there is vastly more difference 
between their grandsires and themselves than between 
the old woman and her successor— 


“THE NEW WOMAN.” 


“She does not languish in her bower, 
Nor squander all the golden day 
In fashioning a gaudy flower 
Upon a worsted spray. 
Nor is she quite content to wait, 
Behind her rose-wreathed lattice-pane, 
Until beside her father’s gate 
Her gallant Prince draws rein. 


“The brave ‘New Woman’ scorns to sigh, 
And count it such a grievous thing, 
That year, or years, shall hurry by 
And no gay suitor bring. 
In labor’s ranks she takes her place, 
With skillful hand and cultured mind, 
Not always foremost in the race, 
But never far behind. 


“And not less lightly fall her feet 

Because they tread life’s busy ways, 

She is no whit less fair and sweet 
Than maids of olden days, 

Who, gowned in satin or brocade, 
Looked charming in their dainty guise, 

But dwelt, like violets, in the shade 
With shy, half-opened eyes. 


“Of life she takes a clearer view, 
And through the press serenely moves, 
Unfettered, free, with judgment true, 
Avoiding narrow grooves; 
She reasons and she understands, 
And, sometimes, ’tis her joy and crown 
To lift, with strong and tender hands, 
The burdens men lay down.” 


Lucretia Mott, Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Lucy Stone 
were admirable mothers and home-makers, yet they found 
time to aid all the great reforms of their generation. It 
is needless to say they shopped and went to places of 
amusement rarely, and played “bridge” not at all. 

Of the sixteen women most prominent in the cause of 
equal suffrage, several did not marry, but the remainder 
were the mothers of fifty children. Some of these we 
know well, and have met at least a score. A more cred- 
itable set of people it would be hard to find; educated, 
talented, self-reliant and useful men and women, they give 
evidence of bodily, mental and spiritual care in every 
movement and utterance. 

We do not deny that “the hand that rocks the cradle 
rules the world,” while it is in the cradle. But rocking 
babies to sleep has “gone out” with the tinder box and flint 
lock. The motion is now believed to addle their brains and 
ruin their digestion. Then, too, both boys and girls get 
out of cradles and go forth to meet temptations and dan- 
gers we, their living mothers, are powerless to avert just 
so long as we are children ourselves, “in the eye of the 
law.” Why may not the hands that faithfully darned 






the small socks reach forth in later years to abolish the 
saloon into which the feet of a grown son might stray? 

Professor Walker, of Cincinnati, in a work upon Amer- 
ican law, says: “We require women to pay taxes to sup- 
port the government, but allow them no voice in its di- 
rection. We hold them amenable to laws, when made, 
but allow them no share in the making. This language, 
applied to men, would be the exact definition of political 
slavery; applied to women, custom does not teach us to 
so regard it.” He adds: “The law of husband and wife 
is a disgrace to any civilized nation; were woman, in 
fact, the abject thing which the law considers her to be, 
when married she would not be worth the companionship 
of man.” 

An English Friend who visited Baltimore lately, said 
he was surprised to find how little active interest members 
of our sect here took in politics compared to those of his 
own country. Friends in England rather seek office than 
avoid it, and constantly use their influence upon public 
men to improve old laws and pass new ones for the 
amelioration of human woes. 

We beg of you to take this thought home and put it in 
practice. Are your child-labor laws what they should be? 
Have you police matrons, women factory inspectors, in- 
dustrial training in your schools and traveling libraries? 
Are your streets becoming cleaner and safer every year? 
Are your minors permitted to buy cigarettes and enter 
saloons? Are even the postal cards on sale near your 
homes of a decent character? For all these things and 
many more are attended to by the women voters of Colo- 
rado. Have you, like Maryland, some 70 per cent. of 
women teachers and stenographers, not one of whom re- 
ceives a salary comparable to what a man would demand 
for the same service? 

Is it not a blot upon our Republic that this great in- 
justice to self-supporting, educated women should be tol- 
erated for a day by their fathers, brothers, husbands and 
sons? 

Our forefathers proclaimed, “Taxation without repre- 
sentation is tyranny.” Yet to-day the property owned 
by American women exceeds in value that of all the origi- 
nal colonies, and if the women of New York State alone 
should pool their interests, they could buy the island -of 
Cuba. Is it just that tax-paying and, in most instances, 
law-abiding women should, though gray-haired grand- 
mothers, be regarded as “babes in the affairs of men”? 

A witty acquaintance said she had been assured her po- 
litical disability, in reality placed her upon an exalted 
pedestal. For some years she felt rather flattered; but 
when she discovered her companions in disfranchisement 
were idiots, criminals, lunatics, paupers, minors, foreign- 
ers and untaxed Indians, she concluded to get down into 
the better society of voters if she ever had the opportunity. 

After all, what is a vote? It has been well defined as 
“the authoritative expression of an opinion,” and as 


“A weapon that comes down as light 
As snowflakes fall upon the sod; 
But executes a freeman’s will 
As lightning does the will of God.” 


The Superintendent of Franchise urges the appointment 
in every subordinate meeting of some one to enroll Friends 
willing to indentify themselves with the effort to make 
women citizens. All names should be accompanied by a fee 
of at least ten cents each, to be forwarded to the Treas- 
urer of the National Suffrage Association. This is es- 
sential to secure the privilege of sending delegates to the 
convention in Buffalo during the week following Tenth 
month 15, 1908, Unless we are thus counted we give no 
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tangible support to the organized movement through which 
Woman Suffrage must and will come. Only those not mem- 
bers of similar societies, are expected to join the “Friends’ 
Equal Rights Association,” but there are hundreds of our 
sect who have never been counted as endorsing woman’s 
enfranchisement, and to those we appeal. 

In conclusion, we beg you to seize every local oppor- 
tunity to spread suffrage doctrines, to be on the alert 
for any entering wedge in County, State and National 
legislation, and to be satisfied with nothing less than the 
enfranchisement of all women, everywhere. But the 
duty of this day and hour is to join the F. E. R. A. Who 
will be the first? 


MARY BENTLEY THOMAS, Superintendent. 
Sandy Spring, Md. 


Mary BENTLEY THOMAS.—I have asked some 
who are here to answer the question, “Why do I 
believe in woman suffrage?” and they will now 
respond. 


HANNAH A. PLUMMER.—I assume that all 
Friends believe in woman suffrage. I take that 
for granted; they were brought up that way; but 
just to show how we are handicapped. In the city 
of Chicago women worked very hard for muni- 
cipal suffrage; in the committee there was a tie, 
just as many men voted for it as against it, and 
the chairman had to cast a vote. He was a bach- 
elor and his mother didn’t believe in suffrage; and 
so he cast his vote against it. The Women’s Club, 
in conjunction with Judge Tucker, founded the 
juvenile court, or we should not have had that. 
The Women’s Club long before that supported the 
teachers’ corps and supported a teacher in the 
jail, so that all the little boys were gathered to- 
gether and had instruction during the period they 
were there. The teacher said they ought not to 
have been there. Many of them were fine boys, 
not really criminals, but were badly surrounded 
and got into trouble. The women there have in- 
fluenced everything that concerns the home and 
the schools. In the matter of education and the 
home life, the women are a power, and the sit- 
uation there simply justifies it. Now what we 
need is a man’s league for the enfranchisement of 
women. I think it is very hard that the women 
have to struggle all through this alone for years. 
If the men would take hold fairly, those who be- 
lieve in it, and help us, I think probably we would 
be emancipated. 

GUYON MILLER, of Washington, D. C., (who 
helped the women organize the first Equal Rights 
Association south of Mason and Dixon line).—I 
feel that the great difficulty in the way of woman 
suffrage is a misunderstanding of what law and 
government really are. The law is a rule of con- 
duct prohibiting what is wrong and commanding 
what is right. The state is but an aggregation of 
families, and government is the regulation of the 
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relations of these families one to the other. Now 
with these two things in view how can it be said 
that the women of the country are not equally in- 
terested, both in lawmaking and in government, 
as are the men? Are they not interested in the 
law of conduct, or rules of conduct? Are they 
not interested in prohibiting that which is wrong, 
and commanding that which is right? Take this 
meeting to-day of Philanthropic Labor and tell 
me which one of the varied interests would not be 
advanced and improved and given effective vital- 
ity by the right of the women to participate in 
government and in the formation of law? It is 
not that the woman is down-trodden and op- 
pressed so much as it is that in the nature of 
things it is right and proper that the influences 
of the woman nature and character should be 
brought into governmental affairs. The men need 
the women more than the women need the men in 
this thing. The men need the vote of the women 
more than the women need it for themselves. 

Now we are told that the women will be con- 
taminated by mingling in the mud and mire of 
politics. Friends, don’t be deluded by any such 
claims or assertions. It is the dirty clothes with 
which men deck politics that are the trouble. It 
is not the thing itself. There is no fundamental 
reason why the right and the act of casting a 
ballot should in any way demoralize, deprave, or 
lower the standard of any person, man or woman. 

Now there is one other point; in order to have 
a law enforced there must be the moral force back 
of it. We now have left the barbarous age of 
physical force, and are reaching nearer and nearer 
to the time of the control of moral forces; and it 
is in that moral influence, made effective by the 
ballot, that we must look for the advancement of 
the great moral reforms that are desired. 

MARY STONE MCDOWELL, of Brooklyn, N. Y.— 
I think it is very clear and almost self-evident, that 
an independent woman has a right to a vote in 
the government; one who is making her living, 
who is entirely independent of men, should have 
a right to a vote and some voice as to the laws reg- 
ulating her business and other relations. But I 
would like to speak more particularly of the in- 
fluence of the greater leisure that the large ma- 
jority of women have than men. Now the result 
of this comparative leisure is that women can 
choose their occupations to some extent. A very 
great many women, accordingly, have devoted 
themselves to philanthropic work, to bettering the 
condition of the poor, to helping in the many ways 
thrown around them. They have devoted them- 
selves to the interests of the church, and so lived 
out the higher impulse of their natures; and per- 
haps we may bear in mind that in some ways 
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women have impulses that are higher than those 
of men. The sympathies are more individual and 
close, perhaps. Now these women who have done 
so have done well; and when they have become in- 
terested in those about them they have in many 
cases had an influence upon the laws. Their per- 
sonal influence has had its effect. They knew 
what was needed; and they knew it and wished it 
so earnestly that they could not help make their 
desires more or less effective. At the same time, 
there are those who probably do not realize the 
influence they might have in government; and 
if the voting power were given to these, we see 
at once what an immense help it would be in all 
reform measures. The women who know the con- 
ditions, who feel the need, would all of them have 
the ability to express it. 


Now there is left a very large class of women 
with leisure who do nothing that is particularly 
helpful to the human race; who, as we have been 
reminded, spend their time in playing bridge and 
in social duties of no uplifting tendency. It is 
not strange that many do so, because those who 
work have to go out and seek the work. It is not 
thrust upon them, and even we who try to do our 
little share know that it is rather easy to not work 
unless it is put upon us. So we should not be 
surprised that there is an immense number of 
women who spend their lives in idling, you may 
say; but supposing this responsibility of the suf- 
frage were given to them, could that fail to make 
a difference in their lives? Even women of no 
great force of character usually respond when a 
duty is put upon them, and I believe it is some- 
thing that these women need,—the responsibility 
outside their narrow circle, outside their homes. 
I believe it will uplift their lives and their ideals. 
They will have a broader range of thought and 
feeling. 

There are a great many women, I believe, these 
days, who are discontented ; educated women, that 
are equipped for service, but that don’t know ex- 
actly what to do. There are a great many of the 
independent women who are earning their own 
living, who would be happier if they felt that they 
were a real and necessary power in the govern- 
ment. I believe the suffrage would have the ten- 
dency throughout the ranks of women to make 
them feel that life was more worth living. 


ELISABETH STOVER.—The superintendent asked 
me to say why I wished to vote. I wish to vote, 


as I think every woman does who wishes to do her 
duty,—because I need the vote in order to enable 
me to do what is, I have assumed, my duty. We 


have been speaking of the probation system and 
juvenile courts. 


I take that alone as my illus- 
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tration. In order to take care of the children, 
which no one denies is the duty of women, we need 
the vote. I personally have had the experience 
with a number of my New York friends of being 
unable to do what we could do through the pro- 
bation system, simply because we had not the 
vote. There was one instance where the magis- 
trate did not favor the probation system and re- 
fused to recognize the probation officer. That 
magistrate was manifestly not fit for his position, 
though it was impossible to remove him because 
of his political pull. When the women of the 
neighborhood endeavored to get the probation 
officer an opportunity to do duty, they failed; they 
were given no recognition simply because they had 
no political power; therefore we were unable to 
do what was manifestly our duty to do, because 
we had not the instrument through which to do 
it. 

I should like, also, to refer to the educational 
system, where we had a similar experience; there 
was a crying evil which needed to be remedied, 
that we could not touch because we had not the 
only instrument that would influence the magis- 
trate. 


HENRY W. WILBUR.—I am a suffragist for three 
reasons, and in spite of the romancing of my 
friend I have always been a suffragist. First, 
I am a suffragist because I am a man; secondly, 
I am a suffragist because I am an anti-monopolist; 
thirdly, I am a suffragist because I would like to 
be a fairly decent patriot. As a man, I am in 
favor of the suffrage, because I do not believe it 
is the square deal for me to exercise a function 
in government which is denied to women, who 
are as good or better, as wise or wiser, than I am. 
I do not believe that it is wise for any class of 
citizens in this country to monopolize the influence 
which every citizen ought to exercise in the mak- 
ing of the government. As an anti-monopolist I 
believe in throwing the doors open to all men and 
all women to become part of the government of 
which they are citizens. I think I know enough 
about the history of what we sometimes loosely 
call free government or representative govern- 
ment to know that a large number of inactive citi- 
zens in a representative government does not tend 
to the best results. Therefore, for these reasons 
Yam a very gentle and serene suffragist. I should 
not be as serene if I were a woman, I know. 

As I close, let me drop a hint. We are develop- 
ing certain very careless tendencies in our coun- 
try. During the last ten years there has been a 
marked increase in the number of citizen shirks; 
that is, the men who do not vote. In the State 
of Pennsylvania, in the election for governor two 
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years ago this fall, only a fraction over half of 
the qualified men voters went to the ballot box 
at all. The same thing was true of that more 
intellectual center, which has our modern Athens 
for its capital, the State of Massachusetts. The 
same was only little less true of the Empire State 
of New York; and even your own State of Indiana 
had at least one-third of its voting population 
who took no part in the elective franchise. 

Now, if you want to perpetuate the rule of the 
boodler and the boss, narrow the capable number 
of factors that take part in the government, be- 
cause it is easier to manipulate a few than it is 
to manipulate a lot. If you want to put away the 
danger of the boodler and the boss, get the largest 
number of men and women interested in voting 
you can. For these reasons I am a suffragist, and 
now I am getting mad, as nearly as I ever do. I 
am rather of the conclusion now that the way 
to settle this difficulty is to pass a law in every 
state of the Union that any man, and, in cases 
where women vote, any woman, who, being in 
good health on election day and qualified to vote 
on election day, misses three successive elections, 
shall be disqualified for six years. 


PRESIDENT SWAIN.—This interesting and varied 
program this morning I am sure has given us all 
an enlarged notion of the hard work of this com- 
mittee, and also of the great service which is pos- 
sible in the future. 

You are all acquainted with the fact that a 
number of our Friends visited the churches in 
Warsaw; and it is a pleasure to have this mes- 
sage from the ministers: ‘‘ The ministers of War- 
saw are united in sending to this Conference an 
assurance of their unity with and gratitude for 
the services of Friends in the churches last First- 
day morning.” 


SEVENTH SESSION. 
CHAIRMAN, ELISABETH STOVER. 


ELISABETH STOVER:—‘“Finally brethren, what- 
soever things are pure, whatsoever things are 
lovely and of good report, think on these things.” 
In a sense, all our meetings at this conference 
have been purity meetings. We come together, 
impelled by the power that makes for righteous- 
ness, desiring a better understanding of the two 
great commandments. We hope through ex- 
change of thought, personal contact and silent 
prayerful waiting, that we may better under- 
stand how to love the Lord our God with all our 
heart and soul and strength, and our neighbor as 
ourselves. 

We have felt in our gatherings that quickening 
sense that has been a purification of our heart 


and thought. We shall go away better agents 
for the spread of right influence. But we also 
are concerned for those who have not the privi- 
leges that we enjoy. It is our earnest desire to 
help our fellow men. Appreciating the solidarity 
of the race, we have come also to consider how we 
may best help our fellow man. 

As you know, our Chairman, Dr. Janney, is at 
the present time in Europe, called there by the 
duty which seemed paramount, that of attending 
a conference which will be in session within a few 
days. It will be, I am sure, a gratification to 
him to feel that the concern which rests so deeply 
on his heart is shared by his friends gathered 
here. 


We shall open our exercises this evening with 
the Report on Purity Work, to be presented by 
Mary Travilla, Superintendent of Purity. 


REPORT ON PURITY. 


We can report the interest in the general subject in- 
creases, and that some of our Yearly Meetings are work- 
ing in conjunction with other organizations. 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting has combined with the Amer- 
ican Purity Alliance in preparing a series of four pamph- 
lets on “Moral Education.” One series is intended for 
parents and teachers because of the necessity of giving 
needed instruction. Another shows what to teach and 
how. Still others tell facts as to the social diseases that 
result from immorality. These pamphlets are for free 
distribution. Encouragement has been given to a move- 
ment among working girls and smaller children, whereby 
natural facts are brought to their attention in a wise 
but effective way through nature study. 

Ohio states that their work in the main has been to 
encourage parents to place proper literature in the hands 
of their children. They are working in conjunction with 
the W. C. T. U. 

Illinois informs that seventy Mothers’ Meetings have 
been held, and copies of American Motherhood and Light 
have been sent into 150 homes. Through the combined 
efforts of the W. C. T. U. and the Yearly Meeting, 21,000 
leaflets have been distributed, and an effort has been 
made to promote the equal standard of morality for both 
men and women. 

Philadelphia Yearly Meeting reports that a communi- 
cation was sent to the several Philanthropic Committees 
of the Quarterly Meetings asking that a conference be 
held on Purity in the different Monthly Meetings. Ef- 
forts have been made in some localities to stimulate in- 
terest in the subject of moral instruction in public schools. 
Dr. O. Edward Janney gave an address during Yearly 
Meeting on “Moral Education in the Schools.” 

The report from Genesee Yearly Meeting states that 
while they lacked the courage to address the editors of 
their leading press journals in regard to objectional ad- 
vertisements they are alive to the needs of reform along 
these lines. 

In order to gain the broader view of what other agencies 
and organizations along this line are doing, we have 
consulted the Secretary of the American Purity Alliance 
and the following facts have been taken from her report. 
In several of the large cities systematic investigations 
have been made by research workers, who have made 
reports on conditions affecting the home and industrial 
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conditions in thickly populated districts. This shows that 
unsanitary housing, low wages, irregularity of employ- 
ment, the discomforts of cheap lodging and boarding 
houses, unscrupulous employment agencies and corrupt 
officials are all contributory to the growth of traffic in 
womanhood, which has become a shame and disgrace to 
the United States as it has been to other countries. 

The investigation of employment agencies made by the 
Research Department of The Women’s Municipal League 
brought to light very grave abuses of the confidence of 
immigrant women and girls who, in search of honest 
employment, are subjected to temptations and demoraliz- 
ing associations, and in many instances lured into a life 
of prostitution by unscrupulous men and women. Some 
improvement has been secured through legislation, but 
the best of laws are of little value if they are not en- 
forced by active interest in the community. 

New York Yearly Meeting works in connection with 
the American Purity Alliance, and the latter is doing edu- 
cational work throughout the country, endeavoring to 
make known the need for protective activity and to en- 
list the personal service that is the only certain national 
safeguard. It aims through correspondence, to keep in 
touch with local activities and to gather information 
about conditions throughout the country. 

One of the most hopeful indications of the past two 
years is the increasing activity of the United States 
Government in endeavor to secure the protection of im- 
migrants from exploitation by unscrupulous persons, and 
the protection of this nation from contamination of evil 
doers who come from other countries to pursue careers 
of dishonesty and crime in new fields. A number of 
arrests resulting in deportation or imprisonment have had 
their deterrent effect. But it should be remembered 
that the insidious and elusive nature of the social evil 
makes it a menace to every country. The vigilance of 
citizens inspired by strong public sentiment can preserve 
purity where moral standards are safeguarded, but there 
are countless sources of demoralizing influences from 
which contamination spreads where no care is taken. 

The Probation officer’s work in connection with the 
Night Court has been opening up a new field of work 
for the rescue and protection of young girls and friend- 
less women. A temporary home for probationers is a 
new and interesting experiment, which promises to make 
more effective the effort toward reclamation of first of- 
fenders. Here and in the reformatories the need for 
more and better industrial training is being demonstrated. 

In order to carry on this work successfully the spirit 
of hope and love should be the actuating motive, ever 
bearing in mind the broad charity Jesus manifested when 
he commanded, “Neither do I condemn thee, go and sin 
no more.” 

These words of Aaron M. Powell have the same ap- 
plication to our needs to-day as when I heard him utter 
them: “Purity is fundamental in its importance to the 
individual, to the home, and to the Nation. There can 
be no true manhood, no true womanhood unless based 
upon the law of purity. There can be no security for 
the home, there can be no home life in its best sense ex- 
cept as it is based upon the law of purity. There 
can be no true prosperity, there can be no perpetuation 
of a nation except as its life is based upon the law of 
purity.” Mary TRAVILLA, Supt. 

West Chester, Pa. 

THE CHAIRMAN :—You have heard this report 
on the general work throughout our Society and 


the general work as it is seen from the stand- 





point of those who are working. A little later we 
hope to be able to give some suggestions relative 
to the practical work which we hope you will 
carry on in your own neighborhoods; meanwhile 
there is one phase of the subject which was sug- 
gested in the report which is before us now as an 
acute situation. I think many of you have taken 
The Philanthropist and know through it, and 
perhaps through other mediums, that the United 
States has become signatory to the international 
treaty for the suppression of the white slave 
traffic; and we find that since the United States 
became signatory to that treaty the federal of- 
ficials have shown a disposition to co-operate with 
those who are working for the suppression of 
the iniquitous traffic. 

In relation to this topic, we have with us one 
connected with that work in Chicago, and Mr. 
Bell will tell us more of the Midnight Mission of 
Chicago. I am very glad to introduce him to you. 


ADDRESS OF ERNEST A. BELL. 


The Society of Friends has so long led all 
the rest of us in works of peace and purity 
and the enfranchisement of woman, that it is 
a great pleasure to me to enjoy your fellowship 
for a season at this time. I hope that the 
message that I bring from Chicago will be 
one of alarm, and one of encouragement, as 
well. Dr. Janney visited us last winter twice; 
and his visit has been exceedingly fruitful. We 
were concerned about these things, of course, be- 
fore that; but are greatly indebted to Dr. Janney 
and the National Vigilance Committee of which 
he is chairman, for the present very great inter- 
est in this cause in our city. 

I am sorry that Chicago is a great white slave 
market. By a white slave, I mean a woman who 
is either forced to live an immoral life, or who, 
though she is willingly leading that kind of a 
life, is exploited by those who make merchandise 
of men and women. That is, in brief, white slav- 
ery, strictly, is enforced immorality; broadly, it is 
commerce in women. I shall use it in both 
senses during the short talk that I shall make 
before you. 

There is a complete description of the white 
slave traffic in the Second Epistle to Timothy, 
3rd Chapter, sixth to eighth verses: 

“These are they that creep into houses,’”—the 
snakelike creeping of these vile traffickers in 
women—“these are they that creep into houses 
and lead captive’—make white slaves of—‘silly 
women.” The Greek is “womanlings,” defective 
women, women who lack womanhood. “Take 
captive silly women laden with sins, led away by 
divers lusts.” Not only one base passion but the 
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lust of finery, the lust of ease, of drink, of jewels, 
divers lusts,—‘‘ever learning, and never able to 
come to the knowledge of the truth.” 

Then St. Paul goes on to show how we are to 
break up this fearful traffic. He says: “They 
shall proceed no further; for their folly shall be 
manifest unto all men.” Apostolic procedure 
against this thing is publicity. Then in the Sec- 
ond Epistle of Peter, in the 2nd chapter, you will 
read how he describes and denounces those who 
with feigned words make merchandise of other 
people, promising them liberty, a good time; and 
they themselves are bond slaves of corruption. 

But not all of these women are silly women. 
Some of them are unfortunate, some of them 
would be virtuous if they had half a chance. 
There has recently been revived in Chicago inter- 
est in a case that occurred some years ago, in 
which one of these vile bipeds that ought to be 
men, these who creep into houses, succeeded in 
snaring a young domestic servant in Evanston— 
that place that Frances Willard said should be 
called Heavenston, so heavenly was it in her 
thought. But in Evanston this reptile succeeded 
in creeping into a kitchen and snaring this do- 
mestic maid, took her into a resort the nature of 
which she did not know, pointed out to her the 
other inmates and told her to do as they did, and 
make some money for him. 

The girl somehow escaped from that place, re- 
turned to Evanston, that heavenly city, found a 
revolver and shot herself through the heart. That 
exposed the infamy of what was then known as 
Whiskey Row in South State Street, and the light 
was turned upon it. The character of that block 
or two has been very greatly changed for the 
better since that time. A good mayor came into 
office, Mr. Dunne, who is not now our mayor, and 
he had had before him when he was judge the 
case of a Polish immigrant girl who had come to 
our Dearborn Station at Polk Street and had 
there been lured into a place of infamy and her 
clothes taken from her, and she was held pris- 
oner. In time she escaped, and the case came be- 
fore Judge Dunne. He told Pastor Boynton and 
myself last year, just before he was defeated for 
re-election, that when that had come before him 
he had made up his mind that whatever he could 
do, whenever he came into power, against this 
fearful evil, he would do. He, as far as it was in 
his power, diminished the evil in Whiskey Row, 
where this tragedy had occurred; and in Custom 
House Place where this Polish immigrant girl 
was held prisoner and compelled to sin, he cleaned 
out, as we say, that street and drove the disrepu- 
tables from it with a mailed fist. When some of 
these white slave traders thought they had pull 
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enough to remain there, Chief of Police said: “If 
you had Marshall Field’s money you can’t stay 
there; unless you are out of there in three days I 
will dump your goods in the street. Begone!” 

Mayor Dunne said to us (to Pastor Boynton 
and myself) that those keepers of white slave 
dens and other resorts, offered him $50,000 if 
they might remain there in that street for four 
moanths. I suppose they thought if they could 
persuade him to accept that bribe he would then 
be in their power and they would stay longer 
without his leave. But that is how willing those 
white slave traders, Frenchmen and Judases 
‘whom I will not call Jews, having respect for the 
great mass of Jews, who are a help to us in our 
fight upon these traders,’ degraded Americans and 
Italians and the rest, were willing to pay such a 
bribe as that to remain in the heart of Chicago. 

The traffic is local, it is interstate, it is inter- 
national. As long as Chicago, for instance, and 
1 don’t know that Chicago is worse than other 
places, or any other city, is such a white slave 
market as it is, all the world is in jeopardy. 

This I clipped from the Tribune of Chicago, 
August 26, within a week: “White slave plans 
balked. Two Chicagoans arrested at Hamilton, 
Ohio, about to board train with girl. Jules Roby” 
(that sounds Frenchy) ‘and Rollin Wintermeyer” 
(that sounds Judaslike) “were arrested at Ham- 
ilton, Ohio, yesterday, as they were about to 
board a Chicago train with Jennie Lind, 18 years 
old. The girl said they told her that they were 
theatrical men, and that they were going to take 
her to 2101 Armour Street, Chicago” (a French 
white slave den, from which we recently arrested 
two German girls). “The men were fined $82.00 
and ordered out of town. Both live in Chicago.” 

The laws of Ohio need strengthening on the 
white slave evil. If those fellows had tried to 
steal a horse, they would have been consigned to 
the penitentiary; they only tried to steal in Ohio 
a girl. You dear people from Ohio, go back and 
tell your folks to take better care of Ohio girls. 
We have sought to get better legislation in IIli- 
nois, and have some to which I shall refer pres- 
ently. 

After Dr. Janney’s visit to Chicago in Febru- 
ary, our great daily, the Tribune, took renewed 
interest in the matter, and proceeded to commit 
itself to an expose of this frightful evil, to en- 
courage prosecution in every way, in an earnest 
effort to break up our white slave market and to 
end, as far as possible, the unspeakable infamy 
which our good people feel over this present sit- 
uation. 


Recently the Tribune issued this great double- 
page article: “An illustration of the white slave 
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demon.” It is symbolized here as an octopus, a 
devil-fish, reaching out with eight arms to snare 
girls, catching them with these tentacles every- 
where, snaring them even at home. I shall show 
you presently, a picture of a girl that one of these 
creepers snared from her own home in Illinois. 
As our statute then was, the most that could be 
done to punish that reptile was to fine him $200. 
He was consigned to the Bridewell until his 
father came and paid it. He had written the girl 
that he had $50,000 in his own right, owned a lot, 
owned an automobile, loved her passionately and 
would do everything for her. He was writing 
this same kind of frenzied affection to other girls 
that he had on his string to land in some abyss 
of Chicago’s white slave market. I have a grate- 
ful letter from one gir] of fifteen years of age who 
escaped his net because we caught him. 

Out in India, where I was a missionary, the 
government pays a bounty if any one kills a man- 
eating tiger, or a venomous serpent. There ought 
to be a bounty for honest officials or anybody 
else that would capture and punish properly these 
girl-eaters, these worse than cannibals, who 
wriggle through the country and snare girls in 
their homes and at other places; and the traders, 
their masters, should be punished more than they. 
Our local politicians keep their hands off of them. 
These men generally have a pull. They have 
political influence enough to be exempt from the 
operation of the statutes, to the shame of our 
corrupt politicians, whom a virtuous, enlightened, 
aggressive citizenship should make cellmates with 
the procurers and the traders. We will do that 
when we become what we ought to be as citizens 
of this land. 

Another tentacle reaches out here to the fac- 
tory, another to the store, another to the school, 
another to the office, another to the theatrical 
agency. We recently had an expose of that kind 
of infamy. Two stagestruck girls were induced 
to go to Springfield, which is blushing just now, 
as all of us in Illinois are blushing. Springfield 
has been coaxing for trouble by its failure to en- 
force law, and its lack of public righteousness. 
These girls were signed by a theatrical agency 
and sent to an infamous place in Springfield. 
The Scotchwoman living next door, noticing that 
these girls looked very simple, not believing that 
they were depraved women, succeded in effecting 
their escape, returning them to Chicago. Our 
Chicago Law and Order League has taken very 
deep interest in them for months, and both girls 
are now doing well. Warn stagestruck girls of 
the snare of the octupus that is reaching out for 
them! State Attorney Row deserves the com- 
mendation given him here. Federal Attorney 
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Sims, when he learned what the state authorities 
were doing against this evil, proceeded to investi- 
gate the international traffic, of which we have 
had a great deal in Chicago. He sent to Wash- 
ington for secret service agents. Will you need 
them in your city? You can have them by apply- 
ing, in the proper way. Secret service men came 
on, unearthed the devilment which was there, and 
by swearing in twenty-five deputy United States 
marshals they succeeded in capturing the chief 
offenders and seme sixteen or twenty girls who 
were here illegally in violation of the Federal Im- 
migration Act of February 20, 1907, a copy of 
which is in my hand. There are now pending 26 
indictments by the United States grand jury at 
the end of July against L. Faunce and Eva Du- 
four or Duval, and a number of Jews, sixteen 
persons in all. These, if the indictment holds, 
will have to go to the penitentiary, the statute 
providing that they shall be imprisoned not ex- 
ceeding five years and be fined not exceeding 
$5,000. 

New York, as The Philanthropist has told you, 
has a good new law against the cadet system. 
Notwithstanding this new law, Dr. Janney writes 
me that the cadet system is, he fears, on the in- 
crease, men making an excuse of the hard times 
to make easy money in the shameful way of 
snaring girls and living off the profit of their 
shame. We have a new law in Illinois against 
the procurer. Our states ought to have those 
who are seeking the law include the procurer, the 
keeper of the dive, and the white slave trader. 
We have not yet obtained that; we shall go after 
it and keep after it, and hope to get it in due time. 
This new law was approved June Ist, this year. 

Here I wish to point out that the federal gov- 
ernment, which is doing so well against the inter- 
national traffic, has equal power (when we can 
persuade it to use it) over the interstate traffic. 
A lawyer who pleads in the Supreme Court lent 
me this copy of Wheaton’s Reports of the Decis- 
ions of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
He tells me that it is the accepted doctrine of the 
Supreme Court since Chief Justice Marshall’s 
days, that Congress, under the commerce clause 
of the constitution, has control of transportation 
between the states of persons as well as goods. 
Thus with suitable federal laws we can punish in 
the federal courts interstate traffickers and har- 
borers as severely as importers, and protect Am- 
erican girls by penalty against their enslavement, 
as effectually as we protect European and Asi- 
atic girls. 

I wish that that cry might go out from this 
conference. If there is one thing I ask of you 
to-night it is this: ask our national government 
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to act, for it can not be bribed as local politicians 
can be with threats or money to act. The nation- 
al government has the power. Ask that it shall 
give American girls the same protection that it 
already, so far as the penalty is concerned, gives 
to European and Asiatic girls. 

The clause in the Constitution under which it 
can do this, is: “Congress shall have power to 
regulate commerce with foreign nations and 
among the several states and with the Indian 
tribes ;’”’ and Chief Justice Marshall said: ‘“‘Com- 
merce is not only traffic; it is intercourse. All 
forms of commercial intercourse.” He says, and 
it is the accepted doctrine: “The same power 
exists over transportation of persons as over the 
transportation of goods.” 

What can those who are here do? Dr. Janney 
asked me to be practical, point out what those 
who were present might do. And if I don’t point 
it out, if you will ask God, your Inner Light will 
tell you what you may do. Antagonize segrega- 
tion! In the name of restricting vice it provides 
a white slave market where these traders may 
practice their crimes with impunity. In Chicago, 
where our present mayor is zealous for segrega- 
tion, he proclaimed a great district of eight or ten 
blocks, as soon as he was sworn in to enforce the 
laws, where these crimes against the United 
States might be practiced with impunity so far as 
our local government was concerned. Not only 
that, but every European or Asiatic girl arriving 
in that district, segregated without authority of 
law and I believe in violation of statute—every 
girl arriving there was registered, enrolled, by 
two officials of the city government, plain-clothes 
men. So that the city seal was set upon federal 
felonies by the score. Oppose segregation! You 
will be in the minority. Some preachers will cry 
out for it. Oppose it. Expose dance halls. 
Eighty-seven per cent. of the girls in the Illinois 
Home for Wayward Girls at Geneva came there 
by way of the dance hall; the matron tells this. 
Suppress vile theaters and the theatrical agencies 
that corrupt the youth. When the low theaters 
pour out at half-past ten and eleven at night, then 
is the time we have the greatest crowd of men 
to address in our midnight mission in the streets 
of the city. Theaters, low theaters, set men 
aflame and send them into these awful districts. 
Watch employment agencies; scan newspaper ad- 
vertisements. 

Here is one that I clipped from the Daily News, 
a splendid paper whose owner is a good Christian 
man, and a supporter of our works. It was re- 
ceived in the ordinary course of business and 
asked that a good girl, white, be sent ready to be- 
gin work to 78 South Peoria Street (an infamous 


resort). I immediately went to the place itself 
to see if the girl was there, communicated with 
the police to head olf any one who might come, 
called up the newspaper oifice, and also wrote 
them a letter. They were exceedingly thankful 
to have their attention called to this slip—said 
it should not occur again. 

Watch crocks and Chinese who don’t bring 
wives to America and are sometimes guilty of the 
most appalling things. Don’t condemn the whole 
race, but be vigilant. In Chicago we have just 
sent one woman procuress, for coaxing men for 
a keeper of a dive, twenty years to prison at 
Joliet. Warn property owners whose property is 
used for vile purposes. We are now exposing 
the Studebaker Estate. Hear it, ye people of In- 
diana! The Studebaker Estate has property in 
Chicago used as brothels. Lo, a university! her 
agents in Chicago sold property for these uses. 
President Hadley was exceedingly ashamed of it. 
His hands had been tied before he got the infor- 
mation that we sent him. Don’t hesitate to ex- 
pose these people high up. May be the principals 
are innocent; but their agents are guilty and 
they will call their agents to account immediately. 
Agitate everywhere. One of these scoundrels 
said to one of our missionaries within a week: 
“We don’t care what your missionaries come and 
say here in the red lights; we do care what you 
say elsewhere, creating public sentiment ;” so agi- 
tate and encourage proper publicity. This thing 
must be known to all around, and please don’t 
criticize unkindly those who tell you the truth. 
Ask medical men to tell you the truth; encour- 
age your minister, encourage purity workers to 
tell the truth. Support the National Vigilance 
Committee, support the Illinois Vigilance Asso- 
ciation. Denounce the low-bred politicians who 
encourage these things. Denounce them and fight 
against them and encourage faithful rulers who 
do their duty and keep their oath and fight for 
them at the primaries and at the election, as well. 
Secure better laws, and the enforcement of them. 
We should have prison sentence for these white 
slave traders, and not merely a fine. Virginia 
provides the gallows for a man who makes an 
attempt against the honor of a woman. I don’t 
say that such laws can be enacted elsewhere, or 
that they ought to be; but there ought to be 
greater rage in the conscience of good people 
against such crime as this; and it should at least 
be made a felony in all cases. Copies of this cir- 
cular on “The Illinois Vigilance Association” will 
be placed on this platform both on that side and 
this side; so that any caring to get this summary 
of the situation may have it at the close of this 
service. 
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THE CHAIRMAN :—I know that we all want to 
do what we can. There are various avenues of 
information. In so far as the American Purity 
Alliance is able we are very glad to be of service, 
through co-operation with the National Vigilance 
Committee. The Alliance has its office with the 
headquarters of the Vigilance Committee at 207 
East 15th Street, New York. There I should be 
very glad, as office secretary, to answer any mat- 
ters to the best of my ability, or give any desired 
information. It is possible to lend a great deal 
of practical help in many ways which we have 
not time to-night to suggest. 

I should like to say, for those here who come 
from happy homes in which the young people are 
protected, that your friendship for the girls who 
have not such happy homes and who are not pro- 
tected can be a power for righteousness. I can 
not tell you how my heart has been wrung when 
there have come to me those who have had such 
need of friendship, and who might have been 
saved by it. Just before I left New York I was 
gladdened to hear a report from one who had told 
me sometime before of a young American girl 
she had befriended, who was in very grave dan- 
ger, because she had not a happy home. And 
happily, before I left, we felt that the danger was 
past. That was done through the friendship of 
one woman for another. 

All womanhood is lifted when any woman 
rises; all womanhood is degraded when any wo- 
man falls; we stand and fall together as one great 
sisterhood; lend your sympathy and encourage- 
ment and friendship to all those about you. There 
will be opportunities which you will find in your 
own neighborhoods. 

Just at this moment I am wishing with all my 
heart that I knew where someone would befriend 
a young woman whose unhappy story I will not 
burden you with, but who is to be liberated from 
prison in a very few days. A woman wronged, 
cruelly wronged, and who has paid the penalty 
and I don’t know where she is going. I know no 
one to befriend her. Some one wrote me: “Can 
you tell me where I can get a home for her at 
least 200 miles from the place where she has 
been?” I don’t know. But I throw out this sug- 
gestion: Sometime, somewhere, you may be able 
to befriend in some way those who are either 
seeking a temporary home, or who are simply 
seeking a friend. I feel that we have with us 
to-night the benediction of the spirit that inau- 
gurated first the Alliance work. Those of us 
who knew Aaron M. Powell feel that the service 
which he took up is a service which has come to 
us with the benediction of his spirit. Associated 
with him in one of the movements, I believe, the 
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first purity congress held in America, if I am not 
mistaken, was our dear friend Hannah Plummer; 
and before we close I hope we may have just a 
word from her. 

HANNAH A. PLUMMER:—I can go back a great 
many years to the beginning of this work, but 
just now I want to allude to our work in Chicago. 
At one of the meetings of Dr. Janney’s there was 
a colored woman, I think perhaps Mr. Bell will 
remember, who asked us to please not confine it 
to the white girls. The black girls, the colored 
girls and the yellow girls of this country all need 
the same protection. I wish we might not con- 
fine our work only to the white slave traffic. 

I wish to encourage us all to be a vigilance com- 
mittee in this work, and to realize that probably 
the greatest danger is scarcely known. In travel- 
ing through the State of Indiana I was with 
others in a wreck. Our train was thrown off the 
track by accident and several of us were left 
there who expected to reach our homes that night. 
Another (a woman about my age) and myself 
decided we would keep together; she wanted to 
go to Hamilton, Ohio, and I.was going farther on. 
We asked and obtained information as to where 
we could best find a stopping place for the night, 
and in Richmond, Indiana, we stopped. As we 
reached the depot we were told to go to a railroad 
inn, and as we rode through the depot we noticed 
that a young woman—an American, a refined and 
beautiful girl—was followed as it were by a fine- 
looking man, who seemed to offer protection. 
He was persuading her to enter the carriage. We 
watched and thought we would see how the mat- 
ter worked, and then he went away and a colored 
man, the driver, went and asked her to go. But 
she entered the depot, and we saw that she was 
one that turned from the protection of men offer- 
ing assistance on the road, and went to the tele- 
phone and gave her own orders for a conveyance 
from one of the hotels. Then we felt relieved 
that she knew her business and would not yield 
to these men. 


THE CHAIRMAN :—We are glad to know that 
in the majority of cases it is possible in this coun- 
try of ours for a young girl to travel in perfect 
safety alone. We have faith in the chivalry of 
our manhood in America; but, as we have heard 
to-night, we know that there is also need for 
knowledge to enable them to be on their guard. 
I neglected to speak of the Travelers’ Aid Asso- 
ciation, which I wish to mention especially, be- 
cause it may be of value to you or to others. In 
many places the Travelers’ Aid Association has 
its agents, who meet trains or boats and help 
those who need such assistance on board their 
train or to find a suitable boarding place or tem- 
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porary home. The Travelers’ Aid agents have 
a badge, so that they can be recognized. They 
co-operate most helpfully and efficiently with the 
vigilance committees in Europe and America. 
In America there are in many cities travelers’ 
aid agencies; and the badge of the one in New 
York I have with me, which I shall be very glad 
to show to any one who cares to see it, at the 
Westminster. By recognizing that Travelers’ 
Aid badge you may feel perfect confidence in the 
agents of the association; and very often, if you 
know of those who wish to pass through a city, 
through correspondence with the agency you may 
get some person to chaperone someone who needs 
attendance through the city. 

I had a letter from the Travelers’ Aid Agency 
in New York shortly before I came, asking me if 
I could not recommend someone from the Friends’ 
Society who would serve as a Travelers’ Aid 
agent. The salary is fairly good, the work is that 
of meeting boats and trains, the home is a com- 
fortable home, where the agents reside together 
under care of the superintendent, and I should be 
very glad to get the name of any Friend who feels 
that she would like to enter the Travelers’ Aid 
agency. 

I should like, also, to say that our Vigilance 
Committee and Alliance will need the services of 
a trained stenographer and typewriter, who is 
also somewhat acquainted with the work, to as- 
sist us, if possible, and I should be very glad if 
I might find such a one through the recommenda- 
tion of someone who knows personally one who 
would enter that field of service. 

PRESIDENT SWAIN :—There are two things that 
all of us should get from this meeting to-night. 
In the first place we should be made more thank- 
ful for the Christian homes which we have all 
enjoyed; and in the second place, we should be 
more willing in the future to lend a helping hand 
to eradicate this great evil. 


EIGHTH SESSION. 
FOURTH-DAY, NINTH MONTH 2nd, 10 A. M. 
PRESIDENT SWAIN, CHAIRMAN. 


BENJAMIN HAWKINS, of Waynesville, O. (in 
prayer) .—We are deeply grateful to thee, O Lord, 
our Heavenly Father, for the privilege of the days 
that have gone by. We thank thee that out of thy 
riches in glory thou hast given us the privilege of 
attending this conference with these dear friends; 
and we pray thy blessing to rest upon them. 
Wilt thou bless the work of this conference; wilt 
thou bless the Yearly Meetings who have been rep- 
resented ; wilt thou bless the committees who have 
the work in charge. Grant, our Heavenly Father, 





that thy blessing may be upon them the coming 
years. 


We ask thy blessing upon our Chairman who 
has manifested so much kindness and courtesy 
during this conference; and we pray thy blessing 
upon him who is in a foreign land who would have 
been glad to be here—the President of this Con- 
ference. May his life be precious in thy sight; 
and grant, our Heavenly Father, if it is thy will, 
that he may come to his native land, his home 
and friends in health; and grant that every one of 
us this morning may feel the gratitude to thee 
that we ought to feel for all thy multiplied mer- 
cies. And we will give thee the praise through 
Christ our Redeemer. Amen. 


HERBERT P. WORTH.—But very little has been 
said, friends, before this body in regard to that 
longtime ally of our First-day School work and, 
in fact, of our philanthropic and devotional work, 
I believe, too—the Scattered Seeds; and a brief 
statement has been handed me with the desire 
that it come before this body. (Reads)— 


The many friends of Scattered Seeds will be glad to 
learn that since the subscription price was raised about 
three years ago the paper has been holding its own. 
With the help received from the Philadelphia First-day 
School Association and the Educational Committee of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, the receipts for the past 
two years have been a little more than the expenditures. 
But before the price was raised the expenses were year 
by year somewhat greater than the receipts, until the 
amount of the deficit was about $500. This deficit still 
remains, so that it is necessary to borrow money every 
summer: if for any reason the paper were to be discon- 
tinued at the end of the year there would be a debt of 
that amount against it. 


The publishers feel that for the sake of the efficient 
editor who worked untiringly for nearly forty years to 
make Scattered Seeds worthy of its name, and who never 
received anything like an adequate compensation for the 
time and thought given to this work, an effort should 
now be made to remove this deficit. They feel sure, 
since there are so many who loved and appreciated Lydia 
H. Hall, that it will be easy to raise this amount to 
further the continuance of the good work to which she 
gave so large a portion of the best years of her life. 
They have therefore decided to give them an opportunity 
of individually contributing from fifty cents to five dol- 
lars for this purpose, with the understanding that for 
every fifty cents contributed, the giver may send the little 
magazine for 1909 to some one who is not a Friend, and 
into whose family it has never yet gone. They believe 
that if this is done it will gain many permanent sub- 
scribers, and thus the good seeds will be scattered still 
more widely and will continue to grow and bring forth 
fruit after their kind. 


All who wish to share the privilege of aiding in this 
seed sowing and thus helping to perpetuate the influence 
of a true and honored Friend, may send their contribu- 


tions to Scattered Seeds, N. W. corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Thus, friends, notwithstanding the greatest 
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economy was used in the publication of the paper; 
notwithstanding the fact that the labors of the 
founder and editor were in very large measure 
a free-will offering; and notwithstanding the as- 
sistance that comes regularly from the friends of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting and sometimes also 
from the Philadelphia First-day School Associa- 
tion, during the years when the subscription 
price was so low, as we remember it was, this 
deficit unavoidably accumulated. The paper is 
now just about on a self-sustaining basis; and 
while the deficit is not large, it is quite a burden 
to come, as it does, year after year, on this little 
publication. It therefore does seem desirable that, 
if possible, it be removed, and the publishers now 
offer this opportunity of extending the usefulness 
of the paper and of freeing it of debt. I am 
willing to receive regular subscriptions for the 
paper; and I should also be glad to serve, if de- 
sired, to receive subscriptions to this fund. 

There have been very few words spoken in this 
body of our loving remembrance and apprecia- 
tion of the lifelong and untiring services of our 
friend, Lydia H. Hall, whose earthly career has 
been closed since our last conference meeting ; and 
it does seem to me that this opportunity is one 
which, if we grasp it, will give an evidence of our 
appreciation that would be exceedingly comfort- 
ing and grateful to our friend. 

PRESIDENT SWAIN.—Our topic this morning is 
“Present Day Bible Study,” presented by Dr. 
Jesse H. Holmes, Professor of Bible History, 
Swarthmore College. I now have the pleasure 
of presenting Dr. Holmes. 

JESSE H. HOLMES.—Before taking up the topic 
I want to say a word about the Chain-Bible which 
has been advertised on a large scale on trees and 
various other things hereabouts. 


I want to say that it seems to me to be a very 
great advance over any other reference Bible that 
I have seen. It is a King James version with the 
revised notes in the margin. 

This chain-reference arrangement has this very 
great advantage: instead of having simply a list 
of meaningless references down the middle of the 
page on the margin, as some Bibles have, it has 
reference topics at the side of each verse—the 
name of the topic presented in the verse, and with 
it a reference at the left hand of the topic to the 
first verse in the Bible that deals with it. You 
can thus turn back to that first verse and then 
from that to the next and thus follow the topic 
from book to book, through the Bible. This is the 
meaning of the term, Chain-Reference Bible. A 
teacher who wants to make a topical study of the 
Bible finds it easy in this book to trace any de- 
sired subject throughout the Bible. 
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Then all these various references are collected 
together in the subject index under appropriate 
topics. It also has the usual maps. The lesson 
helps that are in other Bibles distributed else- 
where, are all included in this subject index in a 
single alphabetical arrangement. 


PRESENT DAY BIBLE STUDY. 

It seems to me that many, and perhaps most, of 
those who value and study the Bible are missing 
its best gifts. They are using its wealth as the 
miser uses his gold. They gather the treasure and 
hold it, instead of spending it in the making of 
golden lives. 

1 have realized in re-reading what I have writ- 
ten, and the fact has been rubbed in by kind 
friends to whom I have read it, that I may have 
looked too exclusively at this phase of my sub- 
ject, and that statements made in view of this 
phase should be corrected by others to avoid ex- 
aggeration. I have also narrowed my presenta- 
tion almost exclusively to the Old Testament. The 
principles involved are the same, indeed, but the 
application in case of the New Testament would 
call for different treatment. 

And finally let me expressly say that I believe 
in and teach the inspiration of the Scriptures, in- 
spiration being understood to refer to no sup- 
posed inerrancy but to inspiring power in human 
lives. I believe the comparative neglect of them 
in our time is a great loss; that a new attitude to- 
ward the Bible will result in a new interest, and 
in a renewal of its uplifting and impelling forces 
in the making of a higher and nobler manhood 
and womanhood. 

I take it that the study of the Bible as con- 
cucted in the past and mainly at present is re- 
garded as having an aim wholly different from 
other studies, and as calling for methods of its 
own. The aim of the Sunday School, which is es- 
sentially a Bible school, is stated in a recent num- 
ber of Religious Education as the production of a 
“character distinctly religious and Christian.” 
Adopting this statement I shall define a “religious 
character” as one which consciously lives as in the 
presence of “superhuman” powers, good or bad, 
and so recognizes larger interests than its own. 
And for a definition of “Christian character” we 
may perhaps safely look to Jesus himself. Adopt- 
ing his statement we shall understand it to mean 
one which cordially accepts the higher power as 
good—a Father, to be loved with heart and soul 
and strength—and, as a corollary, also accepts all 
men as brothers to be loved “as ourselves.” 
“Love,” furthermore, is not to be interpreted as 
a mere sentiment—a vague, luxurious, almost sen- 
suous feeling of general good will. Christian love 
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has no element of preference and no thought of 
self. It is the demand of a free soul for general 
freedom. It is the sentiment which the poet feels 
when he says: 

If there breathe on earth a slave 

Are ye truly free and brave? 

If ye do not feel the chain 

When it works a brother’s pain 

Are ye not base slaves indeed, 

Slaves, unworthy to be freed? 


No! True freedom is to share 

All the chains our brothers wear, 
And with heart and hand to be 
Earnest to make others free. 

The aim of Bible study, then, is the development 
of a character firmly rooted in the faith that our 
world is a good world, under the guidance of a 
benevolent and practically accessible creator, and 
that man is to be loved—which implies a faith 
that he is essentially good, at least in capacity. 


The aim of Bible study being thus understood, 
I wish to nail up three theses, the support of 
which will occupy the remainder of this paper: 
(1) That the aim of Bible study may also be 
reached by any other studies in greater or less 
degree, the Bible to be used, not because it is 
the only means, but because it is a most effective 
means to the end sought. (2) That Bible study, 
as usually conducted in Sunday Schools, by les- 
son leaves and often, even in schools and col- 
leges, is not well adapted to that end. (3) That 
what is called modern Bible study or Higher 
Criticism is an attempt to make Bible study more 
effective in producing the religious and Chris- 
tian character aimed at. 


Even very primitive man recognized himself 
as in the presence of higher powers. To him 
they were capricious—incomprehensible. They 
might, indeed, be kindly and helpful—it was 
worth while to bid for their favor. It was pos- 
sible to come into close and trusting relations 
with one or more of them. But others were 
hostile, and any might be merciless and im- 
placable. The development of science and re- 
ligion alike has involved the reduction of these 
unseen and seemingly chaotic powers of the world 
to unity and dependable order—an order and a 
unity which we can in part feel and in fact un- 
derstand, and which we need not fear. This 
growth of the sense of God has been caused and 
cirected by the immediate influence of a “power 
net ourselves” on the human spirit; there has 
been an irresistible pressure toward recognition 
of the unity of the divine, toward larger brother- 
hood, toward nobler civilization. It is the nature 
of man to press forward under divine direction. 
It -is the business of the intellect to arrange and 
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classify. Reason and intuition are intimately 
—inextricably—connected. It is one of the mis- 
fortunes of over a thousand years of organized 
Christianity that it has distrusted and con- 
demned the sciences which should be and would 
fain be her hand maidens—a misfortune which 
we have not yet fully outlived. Formal Chris- 
tianity, under the influence of this hostility, un- 
dertook and continues to undertake tasks for 
which she is wholly unfitted. Eventually, the 
church shall be nothing else than a group recog- 
nizing a benevolent world-principle which acts 
on and through human nature, and feels at once 
a duty and a longing for the service of human- 
ity :—that is, a group having or striving for a re- 
ligious and Christian character. Such a group 
has no fitness for the making of sciences; its 
whole effectiveness goes to the making of lives. 
But the medieval church presumed on the basis 
of statements wholly unverified and often unveri- 
fiable to work out a theology, a cosmogony and 
a system of ethics. All three were largely false 
and have been evil in their influence. The deity 
so evolved is not one to be either admired or 
trusted, the cosmogony is childish, and the sys- 
tem of ethics is neither consistent nor elevating. 


We will return to this point under our second 
heading. The sciences properly studied intro- 
duce man to the Creator and to the plan of his 
creation. We see the spirit of order moving in 
primeval chaos. World systems slowly grow in- 
to being. From the monotony of cosmic cloud 
comes the variety of massive suns swinging their 
planets in their courses, comets sauntering 
along their uncharted paths through space, 
meteors darting hither and yon, and the yet 
unsolved mysteries of nebular stars and masses, 
of variable and multiple stars, of luminiferous 
ether and universal gravitation. In our own 
earth story the sciences show us order and vari- 
ety in other ways,—continents, seas, islands, 
mountains and the rest. They introduce us to 
chemical elements and compounds, passing, as 
our knowledge grows, to even more and more 
complex groupings, until we are brought into 
the range of the organic world. Here the strug- 
gle for life forces increasing specialization, in- 
creasing adaptation. Consciousness appears, and 
reason and unselfish love. Every stage speaks 
of superhuman power and larger interest. Every 
stage displays an “increasing purpose’; and the 
evolution of that purpose in its later stages sub- 
stitutes self-control for natural law, displays in- 
creasingly the elimination of lower passions and 
the growth of the passion for humanity; shows 
the destruction .of privilege in the growth of 
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democracy. Thus science shows a great direct- 
ing power, waking toward freedom and brother- 
hood, and is both religious and Christian. I do 
not overlook the apparent cruelty of the process 
—the ruthlessness of the struggle, the unsym- 
pathetic savagery of nature at her worst. Nature 
is not wholly Christian any more than man is 
wholly Christian—which is only to say that our 
world is an unfinished world, and that we have 
a partnership in the task of finishing it. Nature 
cun be made to serve man by men who wish to 
serve man. 


For a clearer view of man’s partnership in 
Christian world-making we turn to history. As 
science shows the ways of God with a world, so 
history shows the ways of God with races of 
men. As science gives us hints in world making, 
so history gives us views of man-making. As 
the astronomer determines the orbit of the planet 
by noting its successive positions, so the his- 
torian may determine at least the direction of 
man by observing his developing activities and 
his successive attitudes toward the divine and 
towards other men. 


The footprints of the Creator are not less pres- 
ent in the experiences of the Saxons than in the 
experiences of the Hebrews. It is not true that 
the history of one people is sacred and the his- 
tory of another people is secular, except as men 
make it so. The history of the United States is 
as much the history of a chosen people as is the 
history of the Jews. The difference lies alto- 
gether in the attitude of the historian. The 
chronicler of our day attempts, above all things, 
accuracy in the time order. To him history is 
a sequence of events knit together as cause and 
effect, the ethical and religious aspects being al- 
together secondary. He records deeds and con- 
sequences as the astronomer records planetary 
movements. He is a recorder of the past, not a 
pioneer of the future. With the Hebrew historian 
the order of events is altogether secondary to 
their religious portent. The point of view of 
the Jewish historian is that of the prophet, not 
that of the chronicler. He aims to throw light 
on the forward, not on the backward path. To 
him time is not a flow of events, but a world 
drama performed before high heaven—conduct 
in the sight of God: in short, his is the stand- 
ing point of religion as defined above. What we 
can learn from the Hebrew historian, then, is 
not an order of events, not the nature of God, 
rot ethical theory, not the process of creation, 
but just the religious attitude—a state of mind 
in which history is viewed as enacted in the 
presence of God, In the modern way of think- 
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ing, these writings are not so much history as 
materials for history—not so much narrative as 
self-revelation. What they say of events must 
be sifted by the methods of scientific history, and 
many of their statements are rendered unreliable 
by their ignorance and superstition. But their 
very errors reveal their times as dry facts could 
not. The divine presence is always the central 
element of their thought. But the same might 
be true of other histories as well. A series of 
exhortations, poems, essays and stories of Greece, 
Rome, England or America, could be made to 
show the divine in human affairs, if only we had 
a Greek, Roman, English or American Isaiah to 
write them. English history, in terms of its 
prophets—Bede, Wiclif, Fox and Wesley, instead 
of Alfred, William the Conqueror, Charles the 
First and the Georges, would be a Bible of Eng- 
land if written in the spirit of the Bible of Judea. 
Re-read your Bible and your Macaulay. In the 
one God is in every verse, the other is incurably 
temporal and secular. If we reverse the process 
and let a present-day historian write a history of 
the people of Israel, the prophet and Jehovah 
who inspires him, disappear behind the king and 
conqueror. Elijah gives way to Ahab and Omri, 
Amos and Hosea to Jereboam II, and the sons of 
Josiah outshine Jeremiah. Thus Hebrew history 
may be secular, while Russian or Chinese history 
might be sacred. To the once born Anglo-Saxon, 
the monarch and warrior inevitably loom larger 
than prophet and seer. Only the miracle of the 
“new birth in Christ” can transform his vision 
so that he sees the power behind the throne and 
greator than the throne itself. Then, indeed, he 
feels the Creator in the yet unfinished creation 
in which we have a part. The mere time order 
of events is a stupid and false presentation— 
the wooden rehearsal, not the play itself. It is 
ovly the tinsel and sham of the circus parade, 
not the triumphal progress of God in His world. 

In the truer history represented by the Bible, 
God is at once the audience which gives to the 
play its cause for being and, in a sense, the chief 
actor whose purposes give it life and meaning. 
The divine spirit is as essential to true history 
as it is to true life. With this element of truth 
the time order in history is of minor consequence; 
without it, no accuracy of detail can make it 
deeply true. Without it our efforts and our acts 
are mere meaningless struttings and bellowings. 
Our present day is immersed in its railroads, 
trolleys and ocean liners to take us rapidly to 
places where we don’t wish to go, as Mr. Dooley 
has it. We have telegraphs and telephones and 
wireless messengers by which we send round 
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the world news of the latest scandal in high life, 
or details of the most recent murder in the slums. 
We compete in world-breaking navies for aggression 
on friends who may possibly turn hostile. We 
work ourselves into fevers of enthusiasm over 
presidential elections. Why? If we do these 
things as in the presence of God and for the love 
of man, they are all of deepest meaning and im- 
pert. If they are the outgrowth of restless curi- 
osity, of ambition, of feverish excitement, they 
are the very climax of empty and noisy vanity. 
“What profit hath a man of all his labor which 
he taketh under the sun? One generation pass- 
eth way and another generation cometh. Vanity 
of vanities—all is vanity!’ 


The only salvation from this pessimism and 
world despair is to know God and the Christ 
whom He has sent. And they should be found 
in all science and in all history alike. 


And this leads me to my second assertion: 
the Bible study, as usually conducted in Sunday 
Schools by lesson leaves, etc., is not especially 
conducive to character depending in earnest 
faith in a reliable, orderly and benevolent deity. 
We secularize the Bible in our teaching. Our 
tendency is to teach the statements of fact which 
are relatively unimportant, and to ignore, at least, 
in part, the deep sense of God’s presence which 
constitutes its real value. We obey the dictum 
of Jesus that we shall become “as a little child’ 
by becoming childish instead of childlike. We 
develop credulity instead of simplicity, supersti- 
tion instead of trustfulness. We accept and 
teach a God finite, fickle and jealous, often cruel 
and even vindictive, and this not as the false but 
inevitable inference of primitive minds, but as 
permanent and present fact. And we hold up 
as ideals for childish admiration, men of char- 
acter far removed from the “religious and Chris- 
tian” type we desire them to attain. The ex- 
pedient of “‘old and new dispensation,” now usu- 
ally ignored, does not much help the situation. 
Even if the narrow, cruel and revengeful type of 
man was once approved of God, it should not be 
presented as admirable under the new conditions. 
Only as a low stage in the upward growth of 
man can it have any truth or any value. Yet 
Ehud, Samson and Solomon, Elijah, Amos, Job 
and Ezra are all indiscriminately presented as men 
of God to be admired and emulated. 
made clear that they are representatives of an 
ancient civilization now long outgrown, to be ad- 
mired, perhaps, for their influence on their own 
times, but by no means patterns for us. The 
proposed sacrifice of Isaac was, perhaps, a temp- 
tation due to the prevalence of human offerings 
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among the Canaanites. It is possible that the 
patriarch believed himself called of God to this 
honor. But the story, as taught, presents it as an 
actual divine demand of him, and the story of 
Jephthah’s daughter drives home the false les- 
son with a human sacrifice actually accomplished 
and approved. 


The assassination of the Moabite king by the 
Jew, Ehud, may be understood as in accord with 
the morality of barbarous times; but to glorify 
the deed unconditionally cannot be justified by 
any one not ready to approve, in general, the 
assassination of oppressors, as in Russia to-day. 
Samson is a vicious and cruel character, far in- 
ferior in ethical or religious qualities to Thor, or 
Hercules; yet he is exalted in our religious teach- 
ing as doing the works of God, while his life is 
one of murder, vice, falsehood and revenge. Such 
study does not tend to develop “religious and 
Christian character.” Such stories can be used 
even with children to some extent; they may sup- 
ply warning if not example. With older read- 
ers they may be used to indicate the uplifting 
faces of the centuries on human ideals. If Sam- 
son is looked upon as noble at one time, and Isaiah 
st another, God has wrought a great work. 


From Jepthah to Jesus is a lift from the sav- 
age to the Christian. This lifting power is the 
lesson of the Bible. But it cannot be taught if 
the book is assumed to be all of one time and 
with God as its immediate author. It cannot 
be taught if all its ideals are assumed to be equally 
good. 

The teaching of adults is usually bad and often 
absurd. I have before me a much used lesson 
quarterly published as a “scholars’ edition” for 
“older scholars” and Bible classes. Others which 
I have examined are much the same. It may be 
assumed that most of the students making use 
of it have studied the Bible for at least ten years, 
and are facing the problems of mature life. But 
its subject matter has not progressed one step” 
beyond the merest repetition of supposed his- 
torical events, which, with anything approaching 
real teaching, ought to have been learned long 
before. And the details emphasized are often 
petty and sometimes immoral. Some questions 
and answers are given as samples: “Tell briefly 
how God had commissioned Saul to act as an ex- 
ceutioner.”” The answer summarized is, that God 
had commanded Saul to slay every living thing 
among the Amalekites—men, women, children, 
cattle—everything that breathes. These Amale- 
kites were barbarous and unprincipled robbers, 
and “deserved extermination as do the deadly ser- 
pents and ravenous beasts.” This judgment of 








the Amalekite is, however, purely the writer’s 
assumption. There is no reason to think the 
Amalekites were more cruel than the Hebrews, 
or any other people of the time and country. The 
reason for the slaughter given in the text of the 
Bible is that they had opposed the movements 
of the Hebrews at the time of the Exodus. It 
must be remembered, too, that the Hebrews were 
the invaders, and that the Amalekites were merely 
defending their pastures from the enemy. The 
whole presentation in the lesson paper is essen- 
tially immoral—not because the Hebrews should 
ne condemned for the extermination of the Amal- 
ekites under the conditions of the time, but be- 
cause the author presents it as an act to be justi- 
fied by the moral sense of our own time. To be 
consistent he would have to justify—let us say— 
a similar extermination of Filipinos, such as our 
officers ordered during our war there, except that 
the “kill all over ten” order should go on to in- 
clude infants of every age, as well as all domestic 
animals. 

Other questions in this lesson leaf are: “Where, 
when, and by whom was the king met as he re- 
turned from war?” “How did Saul greet the 
prophet? “How did Jonathan stand up 
for his friend?” The same or a similar 
quarterly a few years ago, dealing with an 
earlier period asked: “How did Noah prob- 
ably occupy his mind in the ark?” and “When 
did Elijah get his next full meal?” Each ques- 
tion is followed by a reference to a verse of the 
Bible, or paragraph in the lesson where the an- 
swer may be found. The lesson would naturally 
be conducted by having the question read and 
then the appointed answer. Both question and 
answer might just as well be produced by a phono- 
graph. There are usually some few paragraphs 
in each lesson which might carry religious in- 
struction, or even inspiration; but these are so 
placed as to have no organic connection with the 
lesson, and are very unlikely to be used. The un- 
derlying assumption of the whole quarterly is 
that every verse of the Bible is of talismanic 
quality, having value as a verse of the Bible en- 
tirely apart from its meaning: that every char- 
acter and act approved by the authors of the 
Bible must be approved by the student of to- 
day. And this is the way the lesson is actually 
used. I have attended adult classes in various 
places using such lessons, and in my judgment, 
they usually have no religious value. In fact, 
they fail in actually lowering moral standards, 
only because the members of the classes do not 
regard them as having any bearing whatever on 
actual life. Of course, there are many excep- 


tions to-such statements. A real leader, a natural 
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teacher, can make a class effective with any les- 
sons or with none. But in a general way, much 
of our Bible teaching is ethically useless or bad, 
and educationally preposterous. Students come 
to me every year who have attended First-day 
schools and Sunday schools throughout their 
childhood years, without having attained to the 
familiarity which a single reading of an ordinary 
book would give. And the ethical residue from 
the teaching of a mixture of moral and religious 
codes drawn from a dozen centuries, is by no 
means a desirable one. 

The value of the Bible story for the child is 
the same as the value of Bible history and proph- 
ecy for the adult. Its action is always as in the 
presence of God. God is either the hero or at 
least the center of interest in all of them. It is 
not necessary to approve and is often necessary 
to condemn the conduct of the men and women 
presented, and even the supposed action and mo- 
tive of the deity. The idea of God is often crude 
-—we must not get our conception of the divine 
indiscriminately from the Bible. That must 
come from immediate experience and from the 
long view of divine power upon the world and 
upon mankind. Bible stories need careful selec- 
tion and regrouping, and then to be used as ma- 
terial for religious instruction with a definite pur- 
pose in view; and with them should be other 
stories from all time used in the same way. Dav- 
id is no better for religious instruction than Lin- 
coln, if Lincoln’s conduct be viewed as in the 
presence of God. Jonathan’s courage and dar- 
ing are not of different quality from Washing- 
ton’s. Luther, Fox and Wesley belong in the same 
class with Amos and Ezekiel; and Gladstone, 
Jefferson and Garfield were as truly prophet- 
statesmen as Isaiah and Jeremiah. The use of 
their deeds and purposes in religious education 
is purely a matter of effectiveness. The text is 
not one of origins but of present conditions. The 
question is this, “How will it work?”’—or stili 
hetter, “How can I work it?” In most cases and 
with most people, Bible stories and Bible char- 
acters will have the advantage, because they are 
told, and we are accustomed to thinking of them 
as in the presence of God. But the object of 
their use is that we shall come to think of Wash- 
ington, Fox and Gladstone as always in the divine 
presence, working for divine purposes; when we 
have attained this, then they become available 
equally with Micah and Nehemiah for religious 
instruction. The use of the Bible should thus 
lead us to an enlarging Bible—bringing us from 
God in Judea to God in America; from God in 
Hebrew society and statecraft to God in Ameri- 
can society and statecraft. 
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FRIENDS’ GENERAL CONFERENCE. 


Slowly the Bible of the race is writ, 

But not on paper leaves, or leaves of stone, 
Each age, each nation adds a verse to it 
Texts of despair or hope, of joy or moan. 


Our chief attention belongs with the God in 
America. The adult who has been rightly led 
shall find his religion in his life as man and citi- 
zen. A man fully established in Christian ideals 
has little need to turn to the law of Moses for 
direction in life. Its value is that of a point to 
measure from. One who has assimilated the 
Sermon on the Mount needs to think of the twen- 
tieth century much more than of the first—to 
think more of tariffs than of sacrificial services, 
more of Taft and Bryan than of Saul and David. 

The adult class seeking to develop “religious 
and Christian character” should use the Bible to 
introduce the larger duties and principles of citi- 
zenship, as performed in the presence of a good 
God, and under the principle of universal love 
of man. Where do men have opportunity to ear- 
nestly seek after light on their duties as to the 
government of distant peoples against their will, 
the development of a navy for offensive warfare, 
the management of criminals, the denial of self- 
government to women? We have no school of 
Christian citizenship? Yet where else than in 
citizenship should the fruits of a character lived 
as before God, and for the love of man, display 
itself. Would not such problems be more in ac- 
cord with the dignity of sons of God and broth- 
ers of men than Noah’s private cogitations, the 
petty details of the movements of Saul and David, 
or Elijah’s meal times? Things are uplifting be- 
cause they are uplifting, and not because they 
are in the Bible. The parts of the Old Testa- 
ment which could best be used for the develop- 
ment of mature minds are just the parts slighted 
in our Sunday schools as difficult or uninterest- 
ing. The prophets were men who met in their 
own time problems of righteous citizenship, not 
very dissimilar to our own, and they met them 
in the spirit of those who act in the presence of 
a just God. Amos introduces a consideration of 
luxury and its effects on character and of busi- 
ness dishonesty. Isaiah struggles with religious 
formalism, with drunkenness, with land monop- 
oly. Isaiah of Babylon lifts us to the ideal of 
life spent in service before a loving God; and the 
Sermon on the Mount presents a kind of portrait 
of a “religious and Christian character.” But 
the only use to be had from these struggles is to 
apply them to our own lives, to find in their faith- 
fulness, inspirations to individual faithfulness. 
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There is no value in merely knowing that these 
things were said. 
. Thirdly, as to Higher Criticism. This is a rather 
unfortunate name, criticism being at once a tech- 
nical term and a popular term. Technically and 
as always intended, it distinguishes between a 
careful study of mere text—spelling, construction, 
the arrangement of words, &c.,—which is called 
“lower criticism’’; and the comparison of styles, 
of historical order, of the interrelation of parts, 
which is higher criticism. Popularly “criticism” 
means fault finding, and by a natural error a study 
which has for its aim a deeper knowledge and a 
clearer understanding is supposed to mean a 
search for errors, a carping and unfriendly dis- 
section of the Bible text. Let us set aside at once 
and for all this misconception. The higher criti- 
cism is an honest and sincere effort on the part of 
scholars to find out all they can about the Bible 
—its period, authorship, historical environment. 
Ii is the merest superstitious dogmatism, which 
looks upon such study as irreligious. The crucial 
question with many seems to be: Do you accept 
the Bible as incapable of error as to fact and per- 
fect as to ethical teaching? The only possible 
answer to a thinking student of the Bible, its 
origin and growth is, No. After all, who as- 
serts this as a truth? Can any one claim that 
the quarreling and unchristian councils who de- 
veloped this thing have any final authority. 
Luther denied it and the foundation principles of 
Protestantism make it unmeaning. There is only 
one Christian body which can consistently claim 
to know final and absolute truth, since only the 
Roman Catholics have a final court of appeal— 
and that court once pronounced against Galileo 
and the revolution of the earth about the sun. 
Protestantism took its stand on the right and 
duty of private judgment—which makes final and 
absolute truths impossible and unthinkable. It 
is true that with human fallibility Protestantism 
has failed in consistency and has denied in its 
acts what it asserted or implied in its teaching. 
It has set up its Calvin, its Luther, its synod, its 
Presbytery, its Episcopacy, its Yearly Meeting, 
as a kind of Protestant Pope, and demanded the 
acceptance of their multiform conclusions. But 
these conclusions have often proved false and in 
all cases were useless except as temporary con- 
tributions to the growth of religious thought. The 
higher criticism is simply the right of private 
judgment intensified—transformed into the duty 
of making use of every possible means for the 
instruction of the private judgment. Loyalty to 
the truth as far as seen is its first principle. To 
determine the attitude toward the Bible it calls 
for study of the times when its books were writ- 








ten, for study of the people whose life and thought 
they represent. It calls for comparison and cor- 
rection of texts, for translation and use of all 
available versions—for an instructed and un- 
biased private judgment as against a prejudiced 
and ignorant private judgment. Choose ye, in the 
exercise of your private judgment, which is more 
conducive to the making of religious and Chris- 
tian character and so choose your way of study. 
A mistaken Christianity says: “Open your mouth 
and shut your eyes and I'll give you something 
to make you wise.” But it is a mistaken Chris- 
tianity proposing a false method, under whatever 
historic name it may be found. I believe that the 
whole system of formal creeds, the whole plan of 
ordering life by formulas, of dictated conclusions, 
has been and is the very demon of history. We 
make no bid for its approval and do not desire its 
fellowship except that it be born again into the 
spirit of the Christ. ‘Let us seek” is the only 
appropriate answer to “seek and ye shall find.” 
And seeking, in God’s world, has no such dangers 
as the open mouth and shut eyes. Inertia and 
passive acceptance belong with dead matter. “Run 
and find art,” is the formula for those who desire 
to have life and to have it more abundantly. 

We offer true comradeship and loving brother- 
hood to all who seek to live as in the presence of 
a loving Father who loves all men and who asks of 
us that we make love to men the principle of our 
conduct. Let us note here again that love to men 
is not a mere luxurious sense of good will, not a 
mere indulgence of a sense of vague large sym- 
pathy. It is remote from the semi-selfishness of 
exclusive family affection; it has not the unchris- 
tian limitations of a foolish and conceited patriot- 
ism. It defines neighbor as Jesus defined neigh- 
bor,—‘‘he who needs our service,” whether he be 
white or black, rich or poor, American or for- 
eigner. And true democracy is organized love of 
neighbor. For a universal love calls primarily 
for justice, not for preference. It demands fair 
play as against special privilege. Democracy is 
the culmination of the Christian ideal. And hav- 
ing attained so far as we have this Christian ideal, 
all things else are but means to the expansion and 
perfection of this ideal. 

All preparation for life should look to religious 
and Christian character as its culmination. The 
study of the Bible in the right way is an un- 
equaled means to this end. It should be and may 
be used effectively to further civilization and to 
uplift humanity. In this it differs from other 


studies only in availability and effectiveness. They 
too can be made to yield the sense of God’s pres- 
ence and the love of man; the Bible is more avail- 
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able and more effective. 
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attitude of Bible study have not been greatly suc- 
cessful. If any should question this, I answer 
that the evidence lies in the failure of the old 
Bible study and the old Christianity to make 
Christians. They produced the men who per- 
petrated the outrages of both parties to the Arian 
controversy of the fourth century. They were con- 
tinued as the basis of the machine-made religion 
of medizeval Rome. They encouraged the horrors 
of the Inquisition and the bloody terrors of the 
Reformation. They have been fundamental in 
every enmity and division that has torn the seam- 
less robe of Christ into a thousand tatters. The 
spirit of bigotry and intolerance was early grafted 
on the free and simple teachings of Jesus and has 
persisted, though with failing strength, to the 
present day. Its influence can only be to sap 
and undermine the power of these ancient writ- 
ings in making God real in the lives of men; for 
where the spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty. 
The genuine Christ spirit is just the opposite— 
that in which there is only one loyalty and that 
to the truth as God gives us to see the truth, the 
right as God gives us to see the right. And this 
single-minded pursuit of the right and true is 
just the scientific spirit in its purest form ;—the 
scientific spirit which, in a century-long conflict 
with inertia and intolerance, has put an end to 
most persecution for opinion’s sake and has made 
the rest so hideous that it must mask and hide to 
even exist, though it has lost none of its evil 
nature where it is found. This scientific spirit 
substitutes a life for a creed, a life by the spirit 
for a life under the law, God in the heart for God 
in the past. In this it is revealed as the Christ 
spirit itself in the twentieth century, born to this 
end, come into the world for this cause,—to bear 
witness to the truth. In this spirit and in this 
alone should the Bible be studied. It should begin 
with no preconceived and fixed theories of iner- 
rancy. It should seek to know times and condi- 
tions under which the various books were written. 
It should compare, eliminate, interpret and judge. 
The text for truth lies in experience; and more- 
over, the truth is not a fixed and unalterable mass 
from which one can chip off unperishable frag- 
ments. On the contrary, truth is plastic—even 
organic—grows with different ages and different 
peoples. The truth of past times may yield in- 
spiration but not dictation. It may throw light 
on the path but cannot lead us on our way. In 
brief there is no external substitute for the im- 
mediate leadings of God. In the Bible we have 
the experiences of many who have loyally fol- 
lowed the divine guidance. In the spirit of those 
who would emulate their loyalty it is for us to 
follow the stories of their careers and the state- 
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ments of their experience. But the direct duty to 
the divine is primary. The study of the Bible is 
a means, not an end. The end should be always 
in mind when Bible study courses are followed— 
and that end is the development of religious and 
Christian character. Its aim is to make men feel 
that their lives are lived before God, and that God 
is good: and that men are their brothers and—not 
that they owe them service—but that they long 
to serve them. 


PRESIDENT SWAIN.—This interesting and in- 
structive paper is the only formal paper that is 
to be presented this morning. I am sure it pre- 
sents to us a very important field of inquiry. 
There is a widespread feeling among the educa- 
tional people throughout the United States that 
there should be a new impetus in the direction 
of the study of the Bible; and I am sure Dr. 
Holmes has presented to us a live issue. It is 
now before you for general discussion. 


ELLWOOD ROBERTS, of Norristown, Pa.—I am 
thankful for this able and clear exposition of the 
views of our Society as to the place which the 
Bible should occupy. I have long felt that we must 
move forward in the line of Bible study, that mere 
superstitious veneration for the Scriptures does 
not belong to our time. 

I am thankful that there has been an enormous 
change in religious ideals since the time of David 
and Saul and Jonathan of which Jesse has spoken 
—that our ideals are those of peace and love and 
kindness towards all; that these ideals are en- 
throned in the human heart and that we need not 
look to any past age for the very best and highest 
standard of living: look at our own ideals, to the 
ideals of the twentieth century which are des- 
tined to prevail ultimately throughout all the ages. 
Not that we have reached, by any means, the cul- 
mination of these ideals; but we are advancing 
steadily onward to that divine event to which the 
whole creation moves. 


want to say, without entering into detail and dis- 
cussing any phases of that paper, that it meets 
my most cordial approval as I understood it. 
EDWARD S. HUTCHINSON, Newtown, Pa.—lIt 
seems to me that this paper is most admirable in 
every respect and a broad exponent of Twentieth 


Century thought, well worth coming a long dis- | 


tance and spending a whole week to listen to, if 
we had heard nothing else. 


ELMIRA B. JONES, Pennville, Ind.—I trust I 


voice the sentiment of this whole audience that | vades this body. I think our First-day School 


| workers should get this paper and should get 
and have a wide distribution; so that all reading, | 


this paper may be published in pamphlet form 
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thinking people may have the privilege of reading 
and studying the truths it contains. I agree with 
the brother who said it was worth coming here 
and spending a week just to hear that paper if 
we heard nothing else. 

Dr. WILLIAM OVERMAN, of Salem, Ind.—l 
think that covers the ground of Friends’ ideas. 
I want to see it published in pamphlet form for 
distribution. 

DoRA CADWALLADER GALLAGHER, of Cincinnati, 
O.—I want to say that I think we all need that 
paper. We cannot express ourselves as to what 
we think of the Bible; but that explains so much 
I wish that Jesse Holmes could read it to every 
denomination in America. 

MARY STONE MCDOWELL, New York City.—l 
want to ask a question. Dr. Holmes suggested 
that our own history could be studied in the same 
way just as effiectively as the Hebrews’. I had 
supposed that the Hebrew history was better for 
the reason that those men did feel the presence of 
God: the difference was not merely in the his- 
torian. 

JESSE H. HOLMES.—What I intended to say was 
that American history was just as divine as Jew- 
ish history; and the reason why the history of 
the Hebrew people was better for religious study 
was simply because it was written by people— 
and, I might say, among people—who felt the 
presence of God strongly, as against a history 
written in America where neither the people nor 
the historian had the same feeling so strongly. 


| We need to study them because we need to have 


what they lack. We need to get, out of contact 
with their life, that which will strengthen the 
sense of the divine presence which was among 
their people and which is lacking among our peo- 
ple. 


Lucy BIDDLE LEWIS, Lansdowne, Pa.—I feel 
like reminding all, that these papers are to be pub- 


| lished in the Intelligencer and for a small sum of 


rw ll . WwW > 
GRIFFITH E. CoALE, of West Liberty, Iowa.—lI | OEY WE CORSE Gee heme, We aus ane Dene ae 


come here as representatives from our various 
meetings and First-day Schools and Young 
Friends’ Associations, with the express intention, 
T hope, of taking back with us what we can from 


| this body; and I would like to suggest that we feel 


the responsibility of doing so and of securing 
these papers. Then let us try to get our mem- 
bers together and in some way present either the 


| full papers or a synopsis of them and have them 
| opened for discussian and try to bring home to 


a considerable extent the spirit that certainly per- 


the papers of the morning devoted to the First- 
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day School work, and they should be part of our 
First-day School library. 


JANE P. RUSHMORE, of Philadelphia.—There is 
a very strong tendency among people who are 
studying the Bible in fragments to perpetuate and 
intensify denominational differences by the habit 
of looking in our Bibles to fortify a certain posi- 
tion that we already hold. That tendency, I claim, 
is very wide with us, and I think I may safely ap- 
ply the tendency to other denominations, of hunt- 
ing up the particular instances and passages that 
fortify the views that have been handed down to 
us, or the views we want to hold and want to 
vindicate. 

The attitude of mind, it seems to me, of every- 
body who is studying the Bible—of everybody who 
has any interest in becoming familiar with the 
Bible,—ought to be that of approaching it with 
the desire to find a certain kind of truth. The 
writer of the paper emphasized the fact that there 
are various kinds of truth there, and that the ar- 
rangement and order of it is confirmation to one 
kind of truth and not all kinds. The student who 
goes to the Bible for historical and chronological 
truth needs to be very careful about confirming 
his sources by other authorities. The student who 
goes to the Bible in search of spiritual comfort 
will undoubtedly find it there, and it doesn’t per- 
haps make so much difference about the order in 
which he takes it up. 

The special thought I have in mind, however, 
in regard to it is, that in order to get a true view 
of anything, you ought not to study the Bible in 
small fragments, but take the long outlook of his- 
tory. Especially is this true of the Old Testa- 
ment; I think we are very unlikely to get any true 
conception of anything out of fragments of Old 
Testament study. Unless we are able to take it 
up with a fair degree of consecutiveness and cover 
the field pretty thoroughly, so that we get the long 
outlook of the development of the Hebrew life 
and religious feeling, we are going to come out 
with very untrue and one-sided conceptions. 

ALBERT T. MILLS, Decatur, Ill—There are two 
views of history, a new and an old: the view that 
the old thinkers had was, that history was an 
explanation; the new view is, that history is il- 
lustration. The subject-matter of the old history 
was man of the past; the subject-matter of the 
present history is the man of the present. The 
object of the old history was to magnify the 
heroes of the past. The object of the present his- 
tory is to make important the present-day man. 
The result of the old history teaching was to make 
us imperfect types of a perfect type. The result 
of the new teaching is to give us a mission, to 
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make us rivals of the past and to enable us to 
reach forward to a greater life, if possible, than 
any past people ever attained. 

There is only one end, I think, which we need 
te watch in this new development. It is asserted 
that the King James version of the Bible as com- 
pared with the Revised Version, has greater lit- 
erary value; that the poetry of the King James 
version was lost in the revision which has been 
made more recently. In our advances we must 
ever remember that religion is expressed most 
perfectly in poetry. It seems to me, however, that 
the center and source of all poetry is the human 
life of the present, and that in magnifying the 
present life and in setting out toward that great 
mission which our race should start upon, we need 
not destroy the poetry, the literature, the life, 
which is so important in our character-building. 


HENRY W. WILBUR.—It would seem to be im- 
portant that in our time we should remember, in 
studying history, whether so-called sacred or so- 
called profane, that no history furnishes us the 
whole cloth, it simply provides samples. The 
trouble has been in the past that we have been 
hunting in the Old Testament for the whole cloth. 
We have not found it. There are some splendid 
samples there, however, and they will remain just 
as good a thousand years from now as they are 
to-day. There are splendid samples of mag- 
nanimity; as, for instance, the division of the 
plain between Lot and Abraham. The thing that 
gives the story particular value is, that in that 
more primitive time anybody could realize the 
higher and finer and more altruistic thing. 


Touching history as being lived and written in 
the presence of God, I believe that we find very 
little of our best history in our chronological an- 
nals. We shall find our best history from the in- 
discriminate essays of our country’s real prophets. 
Any man who wants the history of the United 
States written as under the conscious presence of 
God, will find it in the editorial pages of the New 
York Tribune from 1845 to 1865, and not in the 
chronological history. If he wants it in certain 
directions on the practical side, portrayed in a 
way that will leave an exceedingly sweet taste in 
his mouth, let him read the essays of Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson. Read the book, “Part of 
a Man’s Life”; and you get the story there of cer- 
tain experiences and certain historic occurrences 
lived by a man who lived and does live in the con- 
scious presence of God. And the future man who 
wants to get the best impulses there were in nine- 
teenth and twentieth century civilization will find 
it in the story of the country’s real prophets, who 
have not written chronological history, but who 
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have left the sweet-savored things of life for our 
inheritance. 


Lastly, whether we read the Bible; whether we 
read the almost unget-at-able editorial pages of 
the New York Tribune; whether we read Hig- 
ginson’s “Part of a Man’s Life”; whether we are 
able to find in More’s “Utopia” more history and 
prophecy written by a man in the conscious pres- 
ence of God than we do in the story of Cromwell 
and the rest of them, we must keep the open 
vision for one thing, and one thing only: that 
certain things are true not because they are in 
any book, but they are in any book because they 
are true. That is the test of the whole matter; 
and whenever we shall go to the Scriptures with 
the feeling that the truth is there because it is 
true, not because every word in it may be ac- 
cepted as the absolute and last and authoritative 
and arbitrary word of somebody, we shall get 
added uplift and the meaning of the inner life of 
the men and women and the institutions of that time. 

HANNAH A. PLUMMER, of Chicago.—I think 
many of us have found difficulty in teaching the 
Bible to children. My little grandson was sitting 
by me one day, and I read him a story in which 
allusion was made to Jonah. He said, ““What was 
it about Jonah, grandmother?” I said, “I will 
read thee the story from the Bible, just as it 
stands.” He sat in front of me—only five years 
old; I don’t think he took his eyes off of me; and 
when I got through, he said, “Was that really 
true, grandmother?” I said, “I cannot tell thee 
that it is really true, but it has a lesson in it like 
this: if we really feel that it is our duty to do 
anything and we don’t want to do it; or if we do 
it reluctantly and don’t do it cheerfully and don’t 
behave very well about it, we are apt to get into 
trouble, as Jonah did.” And so I think very often, 
in teaching the lesson to children, we cannot teach 
that the Lord said so-and-so unto this people, and 
commanded them to do so-and-so, unless we quali- 
fy it. When Moses went up unto God and brought 
down the tables of the law, he was gone so long 
that the people began to worship the golden calf. 
When he brought those tables down he was so 
angry that he broke them all to pieces; that didn’t 
show very much respect for them, but the com- 
mandments were good, because they were true, 
and they were authority, because of the truth 
that was in them, and not because Moses brought 
them down with him. He evidently, himself, 
didn’t think that God had written them, or he 
would not have broken them in the presence of the 
people; so I think, in teaching children, we must 
give them to understand really the truth that is 
in the Bible. 


JANE P. RUSHMORE.—Pedagogy in teaching 
children the Bible is an exceedingly knotty propo- 
sition. I ran into a case of a child who had heard 
the innocent story of the house built upon the 
sands and the house built upon the rocks. I didn’t 
know what the lesson was about, but she said she 
had had a lesson, and said, “The Bible is a very 
good book”; then she piously observed, “‘but you 
know it isn’t true.” 

And I inquired a little further as to her doubt, 
and found by inquiry that the conscientious 
teacher had tried to explain to her that this was 
a parable, and that a parable was something that 
was not true. The child was’nt old enough to 
grasp the idea of a parable, but she had grasped 
the general meaning of the proposition that the 
Bible was a very good book, but it wasn’t true. 
Nobody can doubt that when a child comes to the 
age of asking whether a story is physically, ab- 
solutely true, she is entitled to an explanation; but 
without the child having asked, I think there are 
possibilities of forcing an explanation that is not 
helpful. 

Cyrus W. HARVEY.—The sum of the whole mat- 
ter, as Dr. Holmes has given it to us, is that the 
early Friends were correct in their assumption 
that the Holy Spirit was the primary rule and the 
Scriptures the secondary rule of action in the 
Christian life. 

To lay down the doctrine, as Dr. Holmes has 
laid it down for us, it ought to be buttressed with 
the strongest expression of the place that our doc- 
trine of the Inward Light puts us in relation to 
the Scriptures that could possibly be made. The 
Reformation of Luther was based on the freedom, 
the liberty, of individual search for truth. Luther 
went so far as to doubt the authenticity of the 
book of Hebrews, the book of James, the Second 
Epistle of. Peter, and perhaps still others. There 
was no idea in the mind of Luther of an infallible 
book. Romanism had the infallibility of the 
church first, and then passed to the infallibility of 
the bishopric, and finally closed with the infalli- 
bility of the Pope as the end of the Episcopal de- 
velopment. It seems as if the Protestant Reforma- 
tion was unable to get away from that idea of an 
infallible something to take the place of the Pope; 
and so they drifted immediately back from Luther 
into the idea of an infallible book. 

The early Friends raised the banner of the real 
right of individual interpretation, with the Spirit 
as the infallible guide, and I think we have got no 
better authority for our position—we need no 
better—than the statement of the apostle, that 
they who do by nature the things contained in 
the law are a law unto themselves: take those 






































































































































































































































three words, a “law unto themselves.” Nothing 
in Scripture nor out of it becomes divine authority 
for any of us until we have, through divine sug- 
gestion, the personal realization of the divine 
spirit which we call the Inward Light in our 
hearts, as our leadership and guide in the work of 
ascertaining what law was to be law unto them- 
selves. 

Last fall I was present at the Indiana Reform 
School on First-day, where there were nearly 
seven hundred boys, sent there as criminals. As 
I spoke to those boys I came to the word “con- 
science,” and I said: “Boys, do any of you know 
what a conscience is? Every boy that does, hold 
up their hands’; and the 700 came up. I said: 
“Boys, how many of you can tell what conscience 
is?” and a hand came up, and another. I called 
upon a little boy about 12 years old, down in front 
of me, to define conscience, and he said: “It is 
what makes you feel mean when you do bad.” 
There is not a moral philosophy or system of 
ethics on the face of the earth that can define con- 
science in ten words, and every one of them one- 
syllabled words, that will give us a better phil- 
osophy of conscience than this answer. Friends, 


of infallibility for the spiritual consciousness of 
the divine light, of the law in the hearts; and in 
doing this we do not care what goes with higher 
criticism: we have the highest criticism on earth 
in our own hearts, if we live up to it and become 
spiritually minded as we ought. 

EDWARD S. HUTCHINSON, of Newtown, Pa.— 
Dr. Holmes referred to the divine element in 
Bible history, and, also, in that of America. It 
seems to me there can be little comparison between 
the two. Much of Bible history is an account of 
wars and fightings, the results, mainly, of the 
ignorance, superstition, and cupidity of a bar- 
barous age. The two great wars in America were 
righteous wars, fought for freedom of mind and 
body ; they were the efforts of a civilized and prac- 
tical people to rid itself of the curse of human 
slavery, and to take its proper place among the 
most advanced nations of the earth. 

THEODORE RUSSELL, Winfield, Iowa.—I wish to 
say that the paper read in our hearing has cer- 
tainly met the witness of the spirit, the witness of 
truth in my heart. We need such papers to scat- 
ter broadcast for all to read and reflect upon, and 
I hope that this paper will be printed in pamphlet 
form, so that it can be read by many who have 
not had the privilege of being here to listen to it. 

ALBERT C. Woop, Pendleton, Ind.—If this paper 
was to go out broadcast in pamphlet form and be 
scattered far and wide, it would perhaps be one 
of the greatest criticised papers that has been put 
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out in many years. And for that reason alone I 
hope it will not be published. 

ELIZABETH H. COALE, Holder, Ill.—I do most 
heartily endorse the paper of our friend; and 
when a Friend back of me spoke of the history of 
the present day being so different from the his- 
tory of the Hebrews, I could but recall the days 
of my childhood. The histories that we studied 
then were mainly the histories of the principal 
wars of the countries which we were studying. I 
think it is different now; but I have wondered 
since why it was that so much time was given to 
speaking of the wars and the conquests and not 
much given to the progress of arts and civiliza- 
tion. 

LEILA PENNOCK, Zanesfield, O.—It has been my 
privilege to enjoy three such conferences, and I 
find there is a general movement in all the various 
churches for a more thorough preparation on the 
part of First-day School teachers. I heartily en- 
dorse the publication of this excellent paper in 
pamphlet form, and let us each see to it that a 
copy be placed in the hands of every earnest Bible 
student in our own community, thereby aiding the 


| leaders to get a new viewpoint from which to 
we make no mistake when we assert the doctrine 


study and teach sacred literature. 

FRANCES M. ROBINSON, Richmond, Ind.—I do 
not think we want to lose sight of the fact that it 
is not always the unlearned ones that are confused 
when they undertake to apply the command of 
God with reference to the destruction of evil. 
Saul gives us an example: he was just as learned 
when he was Saul as afterwards when he became 
Paul; and he thought that in all good conscience 
he had been told to destroy the evil doer, as he 
thought him. So we find the command to destroy 
the evil is often confused; and people think they 
must destroy the evil doer with that which seems 
evil. Only as our ideas are enlarged and we are 
made to know things as the little boy knew, that 
we feel mean when we do wrong, do we some- 
times learn that what we thought was evil was 
not evil; but the learned and the unlearned alike 
may confuse the idea of the evil doer with the evil 
when God commands them to destroy the evil. 

JOSEPH FLOWERS, of Wayne, Pa.—lI feel that 
we are entering, this early in the twentieth cen- 
tury, upon a new era in religious thought and 
religious activity ; and I feel that our friend Jesse 
Holmes has opened one of the doorways into that 
new field. 

ELLEN DANFORTH.—There are two kinds of in- 
carceration—physical and mental; and of the two 
I think the mental is the worst. I do hope that as 
Friends we will all bear testimony against wor- 
shiping the Bible as a book. Read the Bible as a 
piece of literature, simply, and gain all the good 
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we can from it, as from any other book, not be- 
cause it has been called the Bible heretofore. 


HENRY W. WILBUR.—I want to supplement 
what Cyrus Harvey has said, especially as to the 
almost iniallible character of the Inner Light, 
even in very small children. There is living in 
Baltimore a little lad four years old, son of Quaker 
parents, and who has relatives in this house— 
his grandiather and his uncle are here; and be- 
tween this boy and his mother, by wise leadership, 
a most sublime confidence had been established— 
so much so that the little fellow had been taught 
to bring even his bad things to his mother; and 
he brought something one day, a naughty thing 
that he had confessed to; and his mother, with 
something ris.ng in her throat, said: “Il am sorry 
thee did it; but 1 am glad thee told me’’; and the 
little tellow said, “Now it’s possible I wouldn’t 
have told thee, if it hadn t been for that God nag- 
ging me to it.” 

1 tell these people that if you want to get, some- 
times, the aeepest philosophy, put in the most con- 
crete form, go to the child—a healthy child that 
has not had outside dynamic arbitrary things im- 
posed upon him. The direct voice of the spirit 
in his soul is all-sufficient for him. 


Mary R. LIVEZEY, Norristown, Pa.—Just for a 
moment I want to call attention to the facts that 
Herbert Worth laid before us before we entered 
into this discussion. It has been running through 
my mind all through the discussion, which I have 
enjoyed immensely, as well as the learned paper 
to which we have Lstened. I want to emphasize 
very forcibly the request that he has made in 
regard to our making a donation, large or small, 
toward liquidating the debt of Scattered Seeds. 
It is the only child’s religious paper in our So- 
ciety. I think it is our duty to see that very soon 
that debt is liquidated. 

Eu M. LAMB, Baltimore Md.—I was very much 
afraid that that subject would not be brought up. 
1 feel that the memory of Lydia Hall is sacred 
enough for us to want to do our duty towards the 
work that she began. I have known the Scattered 
Seeds and used the Scattered Seeds wherever it 
was possible; it has done, I think, a great deal of 
good. I know hundreds of people who long to see 
a copy of it and who can most eagerly accept an 
offering of that kind. Now I want that we should 
pay that debt somehow or other. I will promise 
te find four subscribers for Scattered Seeds for 
next year. 

PRESIDENT SWAIN.—I am sure our views have 
been very much clarified by the paper and the 
discussion this morning on the subject of Bible 
study; and I am sure, also, that we all feel very 





much indebted to Dr. Holmes for his illuminating 
paper. 

Before we settle into the silence, I will ask Dr. 
Holmes to make such closing statement as he 
cares to make. 

JESSE H. HoLMES.—There is just one closing 
statement that I care to make, and that is, that I 
think my friend Edward S. Hutchinson has fallen 
into the secularism that is characteristic of the 
Aryan and the Anglo-Saxon in his statement that 
most of the Old Testament, even, is given up to 
wars. When we read a book the things that make 
the deepest impression upon us are the things we 
remember, and we think that is what is in the 
book. As a matter of fact, the Old Testament 
has a very small proportion of its space devoted 
to the history of wars, cruelties, and so on—com- 
paratively a small proportion of it. Even in the 
historical parts the kings and conquerors are 
spoken of in a verse or two; and it is Elijah and 
Ahaziah that spread over chapters and chapters; 
so that there may be cruelty here and there, but 
then, that is what you should expect in that time. 
And let us not in America pat ourselves on the 
back too much. There are some things in Ameri- 
ca that we are too prone to shut our eyes to: we 
are too prone to open our eyes to the things that 
we do and accomplish and think they are great 
things, and shut our eyes to the fact that our 
civilization is, as the poet said once upon a time, 
built on the bodies and souls of men; that we have 
crushed out thousands of them by the very neces- 
sities of our civilization; so, I think, with my 
friend’s pardon, I will say that both his assertions 
are incorrect. First, I think it is incorrect that 
the tendency of the Bible is toward cruelty, or 
toward the secular, rather than toward the re- 
ligious. On the other hand, I think the statement 
needs correction that we represent a very highly 
developed civilization. I think there may come 
a time when people will look back to the end of 
the nineteenth century or the beginning of the 
twentieth century and wonder that such things 
could have been. 


NINTH SESSION. 

FOURTH-DAY, NINTH MONTH 2ND, 7.30 P. M. 

PRESIDENT SWAIN.—Before we take up the 
regular program of this evening, the question 
of Peace and Arbitration will be brought before 
you. As this is under the care of the Philan- 
thropic Committee, I will ask the Chairman of 
that committee, Charles F. Underhill, to act as 
chairman for the period. 

CHARLES F. UNDERHILL.—It is not always pos- 
sible to estimate beforehand just how much time 
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will be consumed in the presentation of several 
reports and the consideration which grows out 
of them, and so, in addition to the announcement 
which we made yesterday that the subject of the 
care of the Indians and of the Colored Schools, 
(meaning colored people generally), would be 
left over to to-morrow morning’s session and 
come in at the opening before the subject of 
gambling claims our attention—we were obliged, 
also, to make other arrangements for the Report 
of the Superintendent on Peace and Arbitration. 
That was prepared by Edna Hopkins Slutes, and 
will be read by the one who is now appointed as 
superintendent of that department, Arabella Car- 
ter. It will be offered without any expectation 
of discussion following. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


The two years past have been marked in the world’s 
progress by increasing interest in the movement for 
peace and arbitration. The wish to see peace established, 
not only among the nations but in the domestic economy 
of each individual government, is no longer confined to a 
few advanced spirits of exceptional philanthropic and 
idealistic turn, but now pervades the rank and file of 
men. That our presidential candidates are holding out 
promises of economic, industrial and national amity shows 
the trend of public opinion. It is, therefore, with a feel- 
ing of deep interest that we, as a Society, watch the evo- 
lution of what has, until recently, been regarded by the 
majority of men as a baseless dream and an impracticable 
ideal. It is, therefore, with a feeling of personal obliga- 
tion and responsibility that we inquire into our share in 
upholding one of the foundation principles of Quakerism. 


The two great events in the peace movement during the 
last two years have been the National Peace Congress 
held in New York, Fourth month, 197, and the Second 
Hague Conference, Sixth month, 1907. The chief accom- 
plishment of the former was a demonstration of the 
strength of the peace cause as a live issue, the immediate 
effect being the encouragement and backing of our dele- 
gates to the Hague Conference. The work of this Second 
Hague Conference, while disappointing along constructive 
lines, nevertheless cleared the ground for future work in 
that for the first time a general world assembly of forty- 
six powers met in a federative union. 


Realizing the emotional mistakes that the impatience of 
the popular mind, in its desire for immediate relief from 
the immense burdens of militarism brings about, we have 
allied ourselves with the educative faction. We are un- 
able to move faster than the slowest and most conserva- 
tive amongst us move. By the education of the masses 
and the controlling of public sentiment of to-morrow by 
influencing the spirit emanating from our public and pri- 
vate school system to-day, shall we as a religious society 
or as members of society at large create a lasting benefit. 


This feeling was adequately expressed in an address by 
Andrew Stevenson, of Stratford, Ontario, before the Tor- 
onto Conference in 1904. We therefore had the address 
reprinted in the form of a pamphlet for general distribu- 
tien. The New York and Philadelphia Yearly Meetings 
having covered the eastern territory, the department com- 
piled a mailing list of the universities and colleges in the 
United States, over twelve hundred in all, sending the 


pamphlet with the accompanying letter, signed by the 
superintendent, to the presidents or deans. 


“My dear Friend:— 


“The Religious Society of Friends has always been a 
peace people but not content with merely maintaining a 
theory, through their seven Yearly Meetings they have 
decided to disseminate a knowledge of their principles that 
other people may know of them. 

“With this end in view the enclosed pamphlet has been 
prepared. We ask you to read it carefully yourself and if 
possible to bring the subject matter to the attention of 
others. For we feel that only through the co-operation of 
the people can the nation hope to make a definite advance 
in the furtherance of peace and arbitration. 

“Hoping that you will regard this as a personal appeal 
and that you will offer any suggestions that may occur to 
you for the advancement of the peace work in the United 
States, I am, 


Very truly yours, etc.” 


The acknowledgments in many cases consisted of per- 
sonal letters requesting more copies for distribution and 
were gratifying indeed in that they indicated so clearly 
the advanced stand of the educational world in the move- 
ment. Later a second list was prepared of the secondary 
schools in southern Ohio and vicinity and five hundred 
more copies were sent out. 

The following suggestions prepared for the last general 
letter of the Philanthropic Committee embody that which 
the Superintendent would urge upon the Society. 


First: Work with the Schools. 


This is first not only because it is the most tangible but 
because it lays the foundation for all future successful 
work. All teaching should be permeated by the peace 
spirit and it is the duty of Friends to see to it that not 
only their own teachers but the teachers of the country 
show an interest in peace instruction in the schools. The 
American Peace Society a year ago appointed a committee 
to investigate “the teaching of history in the Public 
Schools with reference to peace and war” and from the 
statistics gathered it was discovered that while text books 
published between 1843 and 1885 devoted almost forty per 
cent. of the entire book to the details of wars, those pub- 
lished between 1890 and 1904 averaged less than twenty 
seven per cent. Look at the date of your children’s books. 
Are they interested in the peaceful industries rather than 
the details of war? 


Second: Work with the Press. 


It is through the press that most people are reached 
and it is only too often true that that of which we as a 
people should be most ashamed is given the most promi- 
nence. Nevertheless a carefully prepared editorial on the 
subject of international arbitration, or the value of arbi- 
tration in labor difficulties, would not only be eagerly ac- 
cepted by editors but would be eagerly read by the public. 
As a people we are interested in these things; as a Society 
it is our duty to bring them into prominence. 


Third: Work through Business Men. 


It is in the commercial and economic world that our 
home missionary work is crying to be done. As long as 
there are capital and labor so long will there exist differ- 
ences of opinion. This is neither a menace nor an un- 
healthy condition if handled in a sane, just way, i. e., 
by arbitration. If Friends would throw the preponderance 
of their influence in this direction in each community and 
wait patiently for results much might be accomplished. 
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Fourth: Work through Clubs. 


Not only through the Young Friends’ Association but 
through other clubs and societies educative results may be 
obtained. See that a proposition is brought before the 
clubs of your community to devote one session to a lecture 
or debate on a peace topic. There is abundance of mate- 
rial for such debates and suggestions will gladly be fur- 
nished by the Superintendent. 


Fifth: Work through Public Opinion. 


Public opinion can be moulded by a few interested in- 
dividuals. Talk about the subject of Peace and Arbitra- 
tion with your friends. Ask the opinion of others—they 
will probably not confess their ignorance but look up 
some ideas for the next time. Create an interest in your 
locality by asking the librarian of your Public Library to 
post a bulletin giving the library’s resources on this sub- 
ject. 

Sixth: Keep in Touch with the Movement. 


For successful work along any line there must be co- 
operation. Let us throw ourselves heartily in the work; 
inform ourselves of organizations already existing through 
the American Peace Society; join these or form little nu- 
clei of our own that the time may come when “He sha!] 
judge between many peoples and shall reprove strong 
nations afar off; and they shall beat their swords into 
plow-shares and their spears into pruning hooks; nation 
shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they 
learn war any more.” 


EpDNA HOPKINS SLUTES, Superintendent. 
Cincinnati, O. 


PRESIDENT SWAIN.—Aunt Phebe Wright, who 
is now in her 85th year, has had so much inter- 
est in the work of the Conferences that she has 
not missed a single session since 1879. I told 
her that I am sure this conference would be glad 
to have a word from her; with her accustomed 
modesty, she prefers to be silent, but I felt it was 
due to her devotion to this work to make this 
brief mention. 

PHEBE C. WRIGHT, of Sea Girt, N. J.—It has 
given me great joy to be at this conference, and 
to meet so many of the friends whose acquain- 
tance I made long years ago. I have been glad 
to see them and to make other acquaintances at 
this time. When I look back to the first confer- 
ence that I attended, which was in the city of 
New York, and was held an evening during our 
Yearly Meeting, and compare it with this large 
gathering and the subjects that have been added 
since that time, I feel greatly encouraged, to work 
on. I also feel there is much encouragement for 
the future, when we see so many young people 
interested, and I hope they will come forward to 
take the places of those that have labored and 
done their work in their time. 

PRESIDENT SWAIN.—I am sure we appreciate 
these words of encouragement from one who has 
done so much for this conference. 

We will now take up the regular topic of the 
evening. A report of “The Present Situation as 


to the Use of Tobacco,” will be read by the super- 
intendent of the department, Professor Albert T. 
Mills, of Millikin University, Decatur, IIl. 
REPORT ON TOBACCO. 
Men still smoke, free air is pretty blue, and it isn’t 


very clear what should be done to purify it. No observer 
among our workers notes that the tobacco habit relaxes 
its hold, while, on the other hand, cigarette smoking is 
on the increase. We confront a well-nigh general custom 
and headway against it is slow. 

Fearless leaders are few but not lacking altogether. 
With an eye on the welfare of boys now under our care 
and with a thought for generations yet unborn, individual 
members of all our meetings are working; trustfully they 
lay their sacrifices on the altar of love, hope relying on a 
vision of the perfect human body, clean and pure, a temp!e 
of the living God. Realization may be far off. So long 
as there is so great and wearing strain on nerves as the 
commercial world at present produces, quieting drugs 
may be demanded, but there are those who expect the com- 
ing of a quieter day, an era of more temperate activity, 
when our sons will not play with the forces of life, spend- 
ing them prodigally, but will seek first to cultivate char- 
acter, great and masterful. We are optimistic and believe 
our pride of race will call a halt when we see the tissues 
of life burning out as do bone and sinew of modern Spain, 
and we shall cease consuming our own flesh in the cal- 
drons of commercial activity. 


Methods recommended by our committees are the ap- 
proved ones of the propagandist, including tracts, talks 
and legislation. The Boy Magazine, edited by the tireless 
and hopeful anti-cigarette crusader, Lucy Page Gaston, 
of Chicago, has received wide introduction among Friends, 
owing to lists of names furnished the editor. Wholesome 
and instructive, this magazine deserves wide popularity. 
It is published monthly at Woman’s Temple, Chicago, at 
fifty cents a year. A little booklet, entitled “What’s the 
Harm,” has been freely distributed in some places. It is 
attractive and boys receive it cordially. Among other use- 
ful tracts is “Facts for the Young Man.” It is a collec- 
tion of various indictments against tobacco brought by 
physicians and educators. It is obtainable of F. A. Cath- 
cart, 516 Park Ave., Baltimore. To keep citizens from 
forgetful neglect and stimulate law enforcement, one 
Yearly Meeting has circulated in tract form the cigarette 
law of the commonwealth. 


Regarding legislation, most of our states, though not 
all, seem to have law enough to protect the boys and girls 
from degeneracy through tobacco’s misuse, but unhappily 
now, as throughout our history perhaps, American com- 
munities suffer from a moral turpitude or mental abbera- 
tion which has led a puritan nation to suppose that evil 
can be legislated out of existence. Enforcement of law is 
lax; prospering parents are indulgent, so, on a downward 
pathway goes a crowd of pampered progeny, the like of 
which among all peoples have brought on social and pu- 
litical problems of gravest import. 


We recommend organization. To start a concerted ef- 
fort to get this subject presented widely in the Sunday 
schools throughout our borders, we ask that First-day 
schools in our seven Yearly Meetings will teach a lesson 
on tobacco sometime during the year. Because Maryland 
has taken the initiative we advise the second First-day in 
Tenth month. A _ suggestive lesson for this instruction 
may be found in the anti-narcotic number of the White 
Ribbon Herald, the organ of the Maryland Woman’s Chris- 
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tian Temperance Union, recently edited by Baltimore’s 
superintendent, Pauline W. Holme. 

At large, among the anxious friends of the boy there is 
a growing fear regarding the insidious nature of the cig- 
arette. Statements like these have aroused it, says the 
superintendent of an Illinois reformatory: “I am suite 
cigarettes are destroying and making criminals of more 
boys than the saloon.” A juvenile court judge says: 
“Nearly every boy who comes into the juvenile court is a 
cigarette smoker.” 

To carry conviction into action, no organization is work- 
ing more intelligently perhaps than the Anti-Cigarette 
League, and I believe Friends may safely co-operate with 
it. 

LEGAL SIDE OF THE PRESENT SITUATION. 


Unfortunately much of the work of reformers has been 
undone by the courts; undone because what was atterrpted 
was not done right, being either impractical or vncon- 
stitutional. Reverses by judicial action have been blows 
to reform; forces which may be marshaled “or righteous- 
ness being slender at best and reverses weaken them. 

The Parks anti-cigarette law of Indiana is an illusiva- 
tion of this. As passed, it prohibited rot only the manu- 
facture and sale of cigarettes but, also. forbade the own- 
ing of them. The moral foices of the state enforced it 
and cigarette smoking ceased, save with a few daring 
spirits whose violat‘ons of the law eorded the basis of 
judicial tests). The Supreme Court decision changed the 
law. It decreed that the manvfacture, sale and giving 
away were prohibited, but that the general assembly did 
not contemplate caying whecher a man should or should 
not smoke cigarettes. It was urged that a man of age 
could import cigarettes if he wished to and smoke them 
openly or in his own home. Since then the law has be- 
come more and more ineffective. Plainly, a constitutional 
misconception brought forth the abortive result. 

In the light of this decision it may be said that states 
may prohibit the manufacture, sale and giving away of 
tobacco but cannot forbid a man from using it. It would 
seem that personal liberty is too highly thought of to per- 
mit a legislature to divest a man of ownership in and 
use of a cigarette. As Iowa lost a decade ago by trying 
to stop importation of liquors, so Indiana has lost by ask- 
ing too much. 

One other constitutional point, mentioned to keep us 
from drawing false analogies from what the Dominion of 
Canada may do. Our Canadian Friends have seen im- 
portant general legislation proposec, such as forbidding 
tobacco to boys under maturity. Such legislation, once 
passed, would have effect throughout Canada. So the 
question arises, Why not make short work of it in the 
United States by general legislation? The answer ap- 
pears on comparing the two governments. In the Domin- 
ion, the residual power is in the central government, 
while here it is in the states. Here those powers not dele- 
gated to the central government are exercised by the 
states. Clearly, then, we should rely upon the state and 
its agencies to control the tobacco business, excepting of 
course interstate commerce aspects. To preserve the pub- 
lic health is an object of the state’s organization. 

On the scientific side, there is a divided opinion regard- 
ing the harmful effects of the use of tobacco in its various 
forms; many doctors assert boldly that tobacco used by 
men is not necessarily hurtful. Among growing boys, 
however, it is generally agreed that narcotics stunt physi- 
cal growth and deaden mental perception. Condemned, 
too, is the practice of inhaling, i. e., the practice of draw- 
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ing smoke in and exhaling it through the nose. Pipe and 
cigar smokers are not much addicted to this habit, I am 
told, but inhaling is the chief pleasure in cigarette smok- 
ing. This hurts because it leaves nicotine in the system, 
whereas the poison should be thrown off; a drop of nico- 
tine being strong enough to kill a frog or a cat. While, 
on tobacco, doctors differ, many practical business men 
fear it and forbid the use of it by their employees. Rail- 
road authorities fear color-blindness, municipalities fear 
idleness and lax performance of duty, while army and 
navy examiners know that weakened physical forces in- 
capacitate the sailor ard the soldier. 

Now, friends, this question among us is not legitimately 
a religious one. It belongs to the material not to the im- 
material; to the body, primarily, not to the spirit. Think- 
ers are beginning to concede that physical laws do not 
apply to the spirit. Food, likely, affects character but 
how and to what extent tobacco affecis it awaits further 
experimentation. Ugly discussion may be avoided if we 
accept that. Scientific inquiry is needed, not preaching. 
This is a subject of cleanliness, of healthfulness, of bodily 
vigor. Profitably then may we narrow our discussion to 
the physical questions of chest measurement, eye-sight and 
heart action; to memory and to such social questions as 
insanity. Pertinent indeed, therefore. and well-chosen is 
the subject of the address of the evening: The Use of 
Tobacco in Relation to Wholesome Living. 


Decatur, Ill. ALBERT T. MILLS, Superintendent. 





PRESIDENT SWAIN.—We will now hear an ad- 
dress on “The Use of Tobacco in Relation to 
Wholesome Living,” by C. E. Ehinger, M.D., Di- 
rector of Physical Training, Pennsylvania State 
Normal School, West Chester, Pa. I have the 
pleasure of presenting to you Professor Ehinger. 


THE USE OF TOBACCO IN RELATION TO 
WHOLESOME LIVING. 


BY C. E. EHINGER, M.D. 


It seems only fair to state at the outset that 
the consideration of this subject was undertaken 
with some misgivings and not a little reluctance. 
This feeling was not, however, because of any 
lack of interest nor yet for want of positive con- 
victions entertained concerning the effects of to- 
bacco. The chief reasons lay in the extreme posi- 
tions usually assumed in discussing the subject 
and the rather unusual view points of the writer. 
It is possible though that there is room for a 
survey of the question from a point somewhere 
between the extreme denunciatory attitude of the 
ultra anti-tobacco advocate and the bland half- 
humorous what-are-you-going-to-do-about-it-any- 
way position of many of the devotees. 

First a few words as to the production and 
manufacture of tobacco and the relative increase 
of its consumption in this country. I quote now 
mainly from the U. S. Census Bulletin No. 87. 
In 1850 the value of the products was reported 
as $13,491,147, of which $5,157,652, was from 
Virginia; the number of establishments in the 
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U. S. was 1,148; the capital $5,008,295, the num- 
ber of wage-earners 14,236, of which 1,975 were 
females; the cost of labor, $2,420,208, and of ma- 
terials, $7,341,728. The enormous growth of the 
industry since 1850 is indicated by the fact that 
the value of products for the year covered by 
the Census of 1905 was $331,117,681, the capital 
employed being $323,983,501. In the same year 
the industry expended $126,088,608 for materials, 
$62,640,303 for wages, $8,800,432 for salaries, 
and $80,145,016 for miscellaneous expenses. The 
value of the products increased 25.6 per cent. for 
1905, as compared with 1900; the cost of material, 
35.8 per cent., and the amount paid in wages, 30.6 
per cent. The reported capital shows an increase 
of 190.5 per cent. According to the reports of 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, the total 
amount of tobacco manufactured in 1904 was 
448,511,583 pounds. The number of cigars manu- 
factured in the calendar year 1904 was 7,376,- 
699,742, and the number of cigarettes was 3,433,- 
993,422. As compared with the year 1900, this 
shows an increase of 19.4 per cent. in the manu- 
facture of cigars and of 5.4 per cent. in the manu- 
facture of cigarettes. The Census bulletin calls 
attention to the fact that the number of cigars 
and cigarettes consumed increased 27.5 per cent. 
between 1900 and 1905, and that between 1869 
and 1905 the consumption of cigars increased 
nearly sevenfold, while the population in the same 
period increased only a little over twofold. At- 
tention is called to the fact that the manufacture 
of cigars and cigarettes is one of the few fac- 
tory industries that are represented in every state 
and territory. 

Two things are very evident from these figures. 
First that the consumption of tobacco in this 
country is very large; second that it is rapidly 
increasing. The figures are certainly stupend- 
ous and must furnish much food for thought. I 
shall be content here with their mere enumera- 
tion. 

But the point of especial interest to us now 
is not the amount consumed and the great in- 
crease in its consumption, but the effect of its 
use upon the health. 

Let me call your attention first to the opinion 
of an eminent English physician, one noted es- 
pecially for his writings on food. I quote from 
the tenth edition of Sir Henry Thompson’s ‘‘Food 
and Feeding.’’ He says: “‘No one is probably any 
better for tobacco, although if indulged in mod- 
eration, it has, for many, a delightfully sooth- 
ing and tranquilizing effect after the endless 
harassing and worrying incidents of a stirring 
life. Some indulge too freely, diminishing both 
their mental and digestive powers; while others 
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find it absolutely poisonous, and cannot inhale 
even a small quantity of the smoke without feel- 
ing sick or ill. And some few indulge the mod- 
erate use of tobacco all their lives without any 
evil effects, at all events, that are perceptible to 
themselves or others.” Now observe the wise 
words of caution that Sir Henry offers in the fol- 
lowing remarks: “Relative to these matters, every 
man ought to deal carefully with himself, watch- 
ing rigorously the effects of the smallest license 
on his mental and bodily states, and boldly de- 
nying himself the use of a luxurious habit if he 
finds undoubted sign of harm arising therefrom. 
And he must perform the difficult task with a 
profound conviction that his judgment is very 
prone to bias on the side of indulgence, since the 
luxurious habit is so agreeable, and to refrain 
therefrom, in the relation to himself and to the 
present opinion of society, so diffiuclt. Be it re- 
marked, however, that the opinion of society is 
notably and rapidly changing relative to the point 
in question.” Now kindly note that I do not quote 
this very guarded opinion with a view of either 
commending or condemning it but only to cite an 
example of a type of opinion held by a large num- 
ber of intelligent people generally and by many 
physicians of eminence. Take another type, again 
from the ranks of the medical profession. This 
time it is an American and a man of equal stand- 
ing and ability. Irefer to Dr. J. H. Kellogg, of Bat- 
tle Creek, Michigan. In Modern Medicine of 
August, 1907, Dr. Kellogg has an article entitled: 
** Tobacco Mischiefs.’’ The article is introduced 
with these words: “Tobacco in its various forms 
is one of the most mischievous of all drugs. There 
is perhaps no other drug which injures the body 
in so many different ways and so universally as 
does tobacco. Some drugs offer a small degree 
of compensation for the evil effects which they 
produce, but tobacco has not a single redeem- 
ing feature. Here are some of the damaging ef- 
fects which I believe are directly due to this bane- 
ful drug.” Then follows under separate headings 
a description of the following conditions which 
he maintains are induced by its use: Tobacco 
Heart, Tobacco Liver, Tobacco Kidney, Tobacco 
Brain and Nerves, Tobacco Dyspepsia, Tobacco 
Cancer, Tobacco Blindness, and a great variety of 
Skin Maladies. He closes the article with these 
words: “There is no disease in the cure or treat- 
ment of which tobacco offers the slightest assist- 
ance. It is evil and only evil. A strong testi- 
mony to the truth of this statement is found in 
the fact that every intelligent physician prohibits 
the use of tobacco in almost every form of dis- 
ease, acute or chronic.” This latter reflects the 
opinion of a non-smoker, while Sir Henry Thomp- 
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son’s is doubtless the opinion of a smoker, though 
upon this point I do not speak with positive knowl- 
edge. 

Now to set forth another view held by the 
strict scientist in his attempt to convey concisely 
and in a technical manner the physiological ef- 
fects and the medicinal value of tobacco, I will 
give an extract from a late edition of a well recog- 
nized and widely used Materia Medica. For the 
benefit of those not familiar with medical phrase- 
ology I will volunteer the information that ma- 
teria medica is that branch of medical science 
treating of drugs, that is, of substances—medi- 
cines—for the relief and cure of disease. I quote 
in this instance from Potter’s Materia Medica, 
10th Edition. Under the heading of Tobacco the 
“physiological action” is detailed as follows: “It 
contracts the pupils, slows and depresses the heart 
and aiterwards raises it, reduces the body tem- 
perature and causes profuse sweating, cold and 
clammy skin, collapse and death, usually by 
paralys:s of respiration, sometimes by paralysis 
of the heart....Fatal results have followed the 
inhalation of its vapor into the lungs. 

“The continuous use of tobacco by smoking and 
chewing to excess produces granular inflamma- 
tion of the fauces and pharynx (the upper and 
middle parts of the throat), atrophy of the retina, 
dyspepsia, cardiac irritability and occasionally 
angina pectoris. Used by the young it hinders 
the development of the higher centres and im- 
pairs the nutrition of the body by interfering with 
the processes of digestion and assimilation. It 
has been credited with causing cancer of the lips 
and tongue, blunting the moral sense, mental 
aberrations and even insanity. The so-called to- 
bacco-heart includes many forms of nervous, 
painful and oppressed cardiac action, depending 
on the age of the patient, the quantity consumed 
and other circumstances. In mild cases an oc- 
casional palpitation or flutter is complained of; 
in more severe ones there is considerable cardiac 
irregularity and rapidity, and more or less dis- 
tress experienced; in some there is actual cardiac 
pain, decided irregularity and occasionally inter- 
mittence of action, and the symptoms may stimu- 
late those of angina pectoris. There is no physi- 
cal sign as a rule, so that the diagnosis is made 
by exclusion. 

“The pathology is unknown but it probably in- 
volves some lesion of the vagus. In the young, 
excessive indulgence in tobacco may lead to card- 
iac hypertrophy, dilatation or even valvular 
lesions (Osler). 

“Nicotine (one of the active principles of to- 
bacco) even in minute doses causes intense gas- 
tric irritation with an extreme degree of col- 
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lapse. It abolishes the function of the motor 
nerves. Its general action is that of tobacco, but 
it is one of the most powerful and rapid-acting 
poisons known, death having occurred within 
three mintues after its ingestion, the patient drop- 
ping instantly to the floor insensible with no 
symptom except a wild stare and a deep sigh. 
The 1-15th of a grain has caused death in a 
human being, 1-32 is fatal to cats and dogs.” He 
concludes this portion of the article with these 
words: ‘fobacco is now little used as a medicine, 
the dangers attending its employment either in- 
ternally or externally having caused it to be super- 
seded by less violently acting agents.” 

These copious quotations have been given in 
order to set before you fairly, and in the exact 
language of the various authorities, views that 
may not be readily accessible to most of you. 
Effort has been made to choose such material that 
the general story as to the effects of tobacco might 
be told while quoting the somewhat diverse opin- 
ions held by the medical profession. Representa- 
tive and more or less authoritative opinions have 
been sougnt. 

It seems wise at this point to explain a little 
more in detail several apparently perplexing and 
seemingly inconsistent facts in the foregoing 
statements. It must be remarked that the ex- 
treme effects of tobacco, as above cited, are gen- 
erally due to its being taken by persons not ac- 
customed to its use and usually to a single large 
dose, in most instances taken into the stomach 
or introduced directly into the circulation. Now 
it hardly seems necessary to say that these con- 
ditions do not usually obtain, as tobacco is gener- 
ally consumed by smoking or chewing. As al- 
ready indicated there sometimes exists a peculiar 
and extreme susceptibility to this substance. 
Tobacco is not unique in this particular as in- 
stances of extreme susceptibility are found in 
reference to many drugs and even to foods. That 
many persons can and do become so habituated 
to the use of tobacco as to suffer little or no in- 
convenience from its effects, is, I think, admitted 
by all but the most radical anti-tobacco advocate. 
So far as I am aware there is not a dissenting 
voice as to its injurious effects upon youth. Dur- 
ing the periods of growth and early develop- 
ment it is always and invariably injurious. This 
is a most significant fact and must give pause to 
all thinking persons who use, advocate or even 
justify its use, in any form. 

Let us consider another opinion, which though 
in many respects quite in line with what has 
been said before still makes some claims not made 
by the writers thus far cited. The article on 
Tobacco in Appleton’s Universal Cyclopaedia is 
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both interesting and instructive and I should like 
to call your attention to one portion of it. In 
introducing the subject the writer says: “The 
purpose to which tobacco is applied is almost 
wholly as a tonic, stimulant, or sedative through 
smoking, chewing or snuffing. Though no form 
of direct nutrition is possible, its application to 
the palate and the sensory organs of the mouth 
undoubtedly supports the strength of those ac- 
customed to its use, calms nervous excitability, 
and relieves hunger, pain, constraint, and ennui 
in a remarkable manner. The common testimony 
of almost all nations and all races ascribes value 
to this singular plant, though it cannot be taken 
into the stomach without injurious results, and 
is essentially poisonous in its general properties.” 
The foregoing, it seems to me, is a more or less 
serious attempt to plead the cause of tobacco, and 
is as concise and well stated a defense of its pe- 
culiar and enticing effects and pleasures as I 
am acquainted with. You will notice that it at 
once frankly admits that no form of direct nu- 
trition is possible and that it is essentially poison- 
ous in its general properties. It is valued be- 
cause it produces tonic, stimulant and support- 
ing properties, that it calms nervous excitibility, 
relieves hunger, pain, constraint and ennui. That 
it generally does all or some of these things is 
either a fact or else it has the remarkable power 
to make its devotees think it such, for this sums 
up some of the chief effects which the consumcr 
never tires of relating and which have become 
familiar encomiums sung in its favor the world 
over. Now the question which presents itself 
to the honest investigator is, can such testimony 
be lightly set aside? Any article in common use 
possessing such properties is certainly worthy an 
honest and serious consideration. Frankly, I 
must confess that this is a fair and moderate 
statement of the general effects which serve to 
endear it to the hearts of the consumer. If you 
have never known some or all of these peculiar 
and fascinating pleasures you are not in position 
to discuss the subject from all sides. There are, 
indeed, a few of the attractions which the “filthy 
weed” exercises over the habitue, that the un- 
initiated know not of. Although it is now quite 
twenty-five years since I last smoked, and though 
T never indulged in the habit for more than two 
years—and then only moderately, judged by the 
severest standards—I rarely see a man light a 
good cigar, especially at the conclusion of a sat- 
isfactory meal, without a momentary pang of 
envy. That supreme look of contentment which 
pervades the whole individual as the head is 
thrown back and those preliminary deep inhala- 
tions are taken which eventually culminate in 
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the exhalation of a copious cloud of smoke, the 
settling back in the chair with a comfortable 
shrug of the shoulders as a quiet half-smile of 
contentment and resignation irradiates the feat- 
ures, these and sundry other even more subtle evi- 
dences of well-being and satisfaction, betoken 
a mysterious ensemble that is at least most grati- 
fying to homo sapiens. I am quite conscious that 
this is a confession of weakness which will carry 
sorrow to the heart of the anti-tobacco worker 
and a momentary throb of pleasure to the few 
unregenerate among my hearers, but the char- 
acter of the emotion forbids silence or dissem- 
bling. Quite as pleasant and even a more vivid 
picture might be drawn of the obvious and un- 
mistakable pleasures apparent during the opening 
engagement between the devotee of the pipe and 


*his favorite implement, but I must forbear fur- 


ther confessions at this time. But now in all 
seriousness, it is precisely along these lines that 
we must seek for the reasons which make the 
tobacco-habit such an alluring and enslaving one. 
The subtle and attractive influence upon the ner- 
vous system is the secret of its power and habit- 
compelling tendency. In short, are not these 
some of the ear-marks of all habit-provoking 
drugs. From the medical standpoint one may 
well ask: Is it proper for any one to habitually 
make use of a tonic or stimulant? Have we a 
right to make an entangling alliance with sup- 
porting agents which in some magical way re- 
move constraint, calm nervous excitability, re- 
lieve hunger and fatigue? Is not such a sub- 
stance properly known as a dangerous drug, 
which if it may be safely employed at all should 
only be used upon the advice of a physician or 
one skilled in the use of drugs and poisonous sub- 
stances? There are, indeed, legitimate means of 
relieving hunger but there are no drugs that may 
safely be habitually taken for this purpose. 
There may, indeed, come times when it is neces- 
sary to relieve pain by administering an anodyne, 
but is it ever admissible to make a practice of 
using a substance which acts in this way? 

The tobacco-habit seems to be very closely akin 
to what the medical profession knows as “drug 
habit.” Without going into details it may per- 
haps be sufficient to say that the tobacco-habit 
parallels the ordinary drug-habit in almost every 
particular, except perhaps that the reaction from 
it is much less marked and the drug symptoms 
are slower in their onset and usually less decided 
in their character. Is it not true that tired, ir- 
ritable and suffering humanity is always seek- 
ing for some artificial means of quickly remov- 
ing or allaying these symptoms. It seems very 
difficult for the world to learn that real vital ac- 
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tivity cannot be created by taking any thing of | 


the nature of a drug. From the very nature of | 


its origin and constitution only those simple and 
primal elements which first fed the vital spark 
may be depended upon to supply nutrition and 
repair wasted energies. Air, water, food, activ- 
ity, rest and change, these have ever been suffi- 
cient and will always remain the prime requisites, 
beside which the nauseous discoveries and arti- 
ficial concoctions shall prove disappointing and 
disastrous failures. Why must weak humanity 
continue the search for some mysterious artificial 
elixir when the mighty and perpetual reservoirs 
lie all about us seeking but to be used. I am 
sorry that time does not permit a little more con- 
sideration of this important and pertinent ques- 
tion—the drug-habit. 

It seems to me that one is quite within bounds 
in asserting that this is a grave national menace. 
I think perhaps I am justified in delaying a mo- 
ment to call attention to a most distressing and 
serious condition of affairs which has come to 
light within the past few days, and which so well 
illustrates what I desire to impress and strikingly 
corroborates the assertion as to the growth of the 
drug habit. The following quotation is taken 
from the Philadelphia North American of Aug. 
16th, under this heading, Eight More Arrested as 
Cocaine Sellers: “Pushing the work of cleaning 
dispensers of cocaine out of the Tenderloin, police 
of the Eleventh and Winter Streets station yes- 
terday caused the arrest of eight persons against 
whom they will make charges of retailing the 
drug. By arresting every one they found carrying 
the drug and forcing them, in order to save them- 
selves, to give evidence against the persons who 
supplied them, special policemen Barry and Mul- 
herin have uncovered scores of places where 
‘dream powder’ is dispensed.” On the next day 
we read: “At the trial of Ohlig (who was peddling 
cecaine) yesterday, it was testified that Ohlig 
had previously been arrested for selling what he 
called ‘dream powders’, in reality small packages 
of cocaine, to school children in the northwestern 
part of the city. Ohlig, apparently an ignorant 
youth, claimed that he did not know that they 
contained cocaine. ‘I did not know what they 
were,’ he told the jury. ‘We always called them 
dream powders, and when we took them we had 
beautiful visions, so that it seemed as though we 
were in heaven.’ Another boy at the same trial 
testified ‘I never had any trouble in buying it, for 
there are scores of places selling the stuff.’ He 
told Captain Gallagher that he contracted the 
habit through the solicitations of one of these ped- 
lers.” On the next day, Aug. 19th, the Philadel- 
phia Press, under the startling headlines, Trained 











in Theft by Cocaine Sellers, said: ‘According to 
Hattie Murray, 22 years old, 1323 Vine street, 
Mrs. Alice Wilder, a richly dressed defendant, 
**** who was before Magistrate O’Brien yester- 
day, not only sold cocaine to minors but encour- 
aged them to steal, so as to raise money to buy 
the drug from her. **** The witness said she 
knew what she was talking about because she 
formerly lived at Mrs. Wilder’s house and bought 
cocaine from her. **** She said Mrs. Wilder did 
a large trade, principally among the boys and 
girls of the neighborhood. When the children had 
no money, she said, they would bring articles of 
jewelry and clothing to exchange for cocaine. She 
said she had known girls to give up almost their 
last garment for the stuff. When they had no 
money, clothing or jewelry, they would steal 
bread and milk from door steps and exchange 
them for cocaine, so the witness said.” There 
was more of the same kind of testimony which I 
cannot now stop to repeat. Such recitals as this 
are not at all new nor unusual among adult drug 
fiends; and almost every physician of wide experi- 
ence, in large cities at least, is very familiar with 
such cases, but to learn that school children are 
addicted to the habit and are given to such prac- 
tices to obtain the drug is, indeed, a revelation 
for which we are hardly prepared. 

Now I make bold to say that the tobacco habit 
is not essentially different from the cocaine, mor- 
phine or chloral habit. Such differences as exist 
are of degree rather than kind. The habitue of 
any one of these—or a dozen more that might be 
mentioned—finds great comfort and pleasure 
from its use and becomes increasingly dependent 
upon it, suffering in both mind and body if de- 
prived of the customary allowance. It is the rule 
with all drugs thus taken that the quantity must 
be progressively increased to obtain the same de- 
gree of satisfaction. These habits are always 
difficult and sometimes impossible to cure. But 
while the symptoms are strikingly similar in char- 
acter and the objects sought practically the same, 
it is only fair to admit that the results are not 
generally nor often so disastrous in the case of to- 
bacco as in most other drug habits. It would 
probably be pretty near the truth to say that to- 
bacco is, on the whole, one of the safest drug 
habits known. In making such a statement I do 
not for a moment lose sight of the numerous dan- 
gers which the habit entails, and far be it from 
my intention to justify the habit because it hap- 
pens to be the least injurious of its class. I make 
these statements merely by way of comparison, 
and to call attention to the fact which seems not 
generally to have been noticed or usually ignored. 
The truth at the bottom of -this.. whole matter 
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seems to be the difficulty which we experience in 
learning the age-long lesson that we cannot buy, 
nor in any way appropriate, rest, contentment, 
pleasure, relief from pain—bodily or mental,— 
nor health; these can only be secured by earning 
them, by removing the natural conditions which 
interfere with their enjoyment. We always de- 
lude and injure ourselves when we attempt short- 
cuts to happiness, cure of disease or the relief of 
pain, for this is usually, if not always, an attempt 
to remedy conditions without removing the causes. 

The argument is frequently advanced that be- 
cause the tobacco habit is practically universal 
that it is therefore right, that where a habit is so 
common it meets a real need. It is not, I think, 
difficult to show the fallacy of such reasoning, but 
I will only take time to quote a few words on this 
point from Dr. Geo. M. Gould. In the Medical 
Standard of Dec., 1907, Dr. Gould published an 
article entitled: “The Seven Deadly Sins of Civili- 
zation.” The first one of these considered is to- 
bacco, and his remarks upon the point in question 
are worthy of repetition here. He says: “It is 
astonishing that since philosophizing began, even 
sensible men have fallen into the absurd delusion 
that the universality of a habit axiomatically 
argues for its beneficence and advisability. The 
custom has degenerated into an old law that that 
which is everywhere praticed by everybody is 
right. It is quite on a par with ‘whatever is, is 
right,’ and vox populi vox Dei, all of which mean 
that we like to find foolish excuses for doing the 
evil things we wish to do.’’ Stephenson has even 
gone so far as to write: ‘Lastly (and this is per- 
haps, the Golden Rule), no woman should marry 
a teetotaler, or a man who does not smoke. It is 
not for nothing that this ignoble tabagie, as 
Michelet calls it, spreads all over the world. 
Michelet rails against it because it renders us 
happy apart from our work.’ ” 

Dr. Gould continues: “Did one not fear abso- 
lutes, general rules, universal laws, and all that, 
he might more sensibly conclude that a custom is 
pernicious just in proportion as it approaches uni- 
versality.” 

It may not be amiss in this connection to men- 
tion that coffee and tea is mentioned as the sec- 
ond of the deadly sins; alcohol is the third, and 
sugar the fourth. 

Some studies have been made as to the effect of 
tobacco upon students at school and college. Dr. 
Jay W. Seaver, formerly Physical Director at 
Yale, made some interesting and important ob- 
servations upon the students of this institution 
which covered a period of more than ten years. 
In an article on: “The Effects of Nicotine in The 
Arena,” Feb’y, 1897, he says: “For purposes of 


comparison the men comprising a class in Yale 
have been divided into three groups. The 
first is made up of those who do not use 
tobacco in any form; the second consists of 
those who have used it regularly for at least 
a year of their college course; the third group 
includes the irregular users. A _ compilation 
of the anthropometric data on this _ basis 
shows that during the period of undergrad- 
uate life, which is essentially three and one-half 
years, the first group grows in weight 10.4 per 
cent. more than the second, and 6.6 per cent. 
more than the third. In height, the first group 
grows 24 per cent. more than the second, and 
11 per cent. more than the third; in girth of chest 
the first group grows 26.7 per cent. more than the 
second, and 22 per cent. more than the third; in 
capacity of lungs the first group gaines 77 per 
cent. more than the second, and 49.5 per cent. 
more than the third.” 

These results are essentially the same as those 
obtained by Dr. Hitchcock, of Amherst College, 
who observed a similar group of young men in a 
manner entirely independent. He says: “In sep- 
arating the smokers from the non-smokers, it 
appears that in the item of weight the non- 
smokers have increased 24 per cent. more than 
the smokers; in growth in height they have sur- 
passed them 37 per cent.; in chest girth, 42 per 
cent. And in lung capacity there is a difference 
of 8.36 cubic inches (this is about 75 per cent.) 
in favor of the non-smokers, which is three per 
cent. of the total average of the class.” 

These are the most important studies of this 
kind with which I am acquainted, and the results 
are truly astonishing. If these are confirmed else- 
where on the same scale they will practically set- 
tle, for college men, what has, in a general way, 
long been known as to the effect of tobacco on 
the growing youth. 

Within the past year or so the daily papers 
have contained some items relative to a study of 
this kind that was being made at Columbia Uni- 
versity, the results of which were stated to be 
quite different. In order to learn just the nature 
and result of this investigation, I wrote to my 
friend Dr. Geo. L. Meylan, the Physical Director, 
and received the following reply just previous to 
coming here. 

“The newspaper accounts of my investigations on the 
effects of tobacco had very little accurate information. 
All that I have done thus far has been to tabulate some 
figures on the weight, height, lung capacity, and total 
strength of two groups of students, one group composed 
of smokers and the other.of abstainers. My study is not 
yet completed but the indications are that there is no 
difference in the measurements of the two groups. My 
personal opinion, based on observation (I have no scien- 
tific data to support my opinion), is that tobacco is never 
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beneficial; also that it is not injurious—so far as we 
know at present—to the great majority of men of college 
age or older. I am definitely opposed to the use of to- 
bacco by boys under eighteen, and I do not recommend its 
use to anybody; also that there is a small percentage of 
individuals for whom all use of tobacco is positively in- 
jurious; and finally, that the abuse of tobacco is always 
injurious as the abuse of anything else. 

I have looked up the literature on the subject but did 
not find any scientific articles which would support the 
positive statement that tobacco is or is not injurious to 
healthy men, without supplementing the statement by 
other qualifying statements. 

I regret that I am unable to give you more definite in- 
formation, but I am glad of the opportunity to give you 
correct information as to my views in the matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
Geo. L. MEYLAN. 

The method of using tobacco may well claim 
a little attention. I think I cannot do better than 
again quote from the Universal Cyclopedia are 
ticle before mentioned. The writer of this article 
when considering “The effects of tobacco on the 
animal system,” says: “Finally, the exigencies of 
our artificial civilization often demand a con- 
tinued overtaxing of either the physical, intellec- 
tual, or the emotional faculties, and in some such 
cases, especially where the sufferer is past the 
most vigorous period of life, tobacco in modera- 
tion often seems to counteract in some measure 
the evil etfects of the strain, disposing to emo- 
tional and physical calm, removing fatigue, assist- 
ing digestion, and supplementing a scanty food- 
supply. If, then, the abatement of morbid symp- 
toms and restoration of the bodily functions to 
their normal status be beneficial, we must accord 
to tobacco in the present instance the right to be 
regarded as a useful agent, But in connection 
with this topic it is proper to bear in mind the 
fact, that while tobacco in due moderation may 
be often apparently harmless, and even, under 
some circumstances, useful, yet that to indulge in 
an excess which, for the individual, is injurious, 
is both easy and tempting, and, as matter of fact, 
is an exceedingly common habit. Any tobacco 
consumer, by reverting to the symptoms of chronic 
tobacco poisoning detailed above, can easily de- 
termine for himself whether he is or not crossing 
the ‘poison line’ in his use of the luxury. As to 
the relative power of the various modes of con- 
suming tobacco, it is probaple that a given quan- 
tity of a given leaf will most promptly and power- 
fully affect the system if chewed, next if smoked, 
and least, if taken as snuff. In the matter of 
smoking, again, less of the active principles will 
reach the mouth if the tobacco is smoked in a 
clean pipe than if a foul one be taken, and less 
with a pipe, if clean, of porous material, like 


meerschaum, and with a reasonably long stem, | 
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than where the same is smoked as a cigar or cigar- 
ette. With both pipe and cigar or cigarette, 
again, the last portion smoked is proportionately 
stronger than the first, for it becomes saturated 
with a certain percentage of the smoke ingredi- 
ents of the earlier portions, mechanically arrested 
in their passage. Actual inhalation of tobacco 
smoke, as practiced by many cigarette smokers, 
apart from an injurious irritation of the air pas- 
sages themselves, determines quick and full ab- 
sorption of the volatile elements of the smoke, and 
so a maximum of effect from a given quantity of 
leaf. Partly for this reason, and partly because, 
from the convenience of the cigarette, cigarette 
smokers are apt to keep their systems almost con- 
tinuously under the influence of the weed, this 
class of consumers affords a proportionately high 
percentage of subjects of chronic tobacco poison- 
ing. There is no reason to charge deleterious 
effects upon the paper ordinarily used in cigarette 
manufacture. The time of day and state of the 
stomach also modify the effect of tobacco, however 
used, the influence being comparatively stronger 
earlier in the day or upon an empty stomach than 
in the evening or after a meal.” Now this does 
seem a moderate and fair statement of the effects 
of tobacco by one who has evidently made a study 
oi the subject. I have no doubt many of you have 
heard very similar statements from the more 
intelligent of your friends who are given to the 
habit. You may or may not agree that “the exi- 
gencies of our artificial civilization often demand 
a continued overtaxing of either the physical, in- 
tellectual, or emotional faculties,” as the writer 
indicates, and if you should, there might be a 
doubt as to whether “the abatement of morbid 
symptoms and restoration of bodily functions to 
their normal status,” can best be secured by the 
use of tobacco. But should this be admitted for 
the male, must we deny this boon to woman? 
Note the use of the word moderation and the candid 
admission that excessive indulgence is “both easy 
and tempting,” and that “as a matter of fact, is 
an exceedingly common habit.” Mark well the 
reference to the “poison line.” If you are de- 
termined to have tobacco and still feel a concern 
for your health, take advantage of the informa- 
tion conveyed and confine your use of it to snuff- 
ing. Note the injunction as to the porous ma- 
terial, long stem and cleanly condition of your 
pipe and do not smoke your cigar or cigarette to 
the bitter end. Perhaps my experience is a little 
unusual, but I fear not. Most of my smoking 
friends seem to deem it either an especial duty or 
a glorious privilege to stick to the old, short- 


(To be continued next week on page 97 of the Supplement.) 
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stemmed, non-porous, foul pipe, and the last rem- 
nant of a cigar with an affection and persistency 
worthy of a better cause. Indeed, some of them 
boldly declare that a new pipe is an insipid and 
tasteless affair unworthy of a true smoker’s af- 
fections, and that there is a pungency and rich- 
ness of flavor to the last lingering end of a cigar 
that is too precious to be lost. There can be no 
question that there is a “convenience” to the 
cigarette that enables the user to almost continu- 
ously saturate himself with its fumes until the 
smoke seems to exhale not only from his mouth 
and nostrils but from his ears and every pore of 
his body. There are, indeed, numberless evi- 
dences that it frequently permeates his entire 
economy to a degree that makes his presence 
known to several senses. We are thankful that 
the paper of the cigarette has been proven inno- 
cent, and that there are times of the day and 
conditions of the stomach when tobacco can be 
taken with less than usual harm. Finally, we are 
admonished that tobacco is, after all, a luxury. 
What then, with all the reservations, ifs, judi- 
cious cautionings, damaging admissions, excep- 
tions and occasional susceptibilities, is there left 
of the seemingly long list of virtues or even de- 
fenses. 

My own experience can be summed up in a com- 
paratively few lines. First as to the effect of to- 
bacco upon my own health. I gave up the habit 
because I was firmly convinced that it injured me 
physically and mentally. While in the general 
practice of medicine I saw abundant evidence that 
tobacco was injurious to a considerable propor- 
tion of those using it. As a teacher I am certain 
that it acts as a serious detriment, both physically 
and mentally, to young men of the ages and classes 
from which our students are drawn. My experi- 
ence as a physical director and coach is quite in 
line with that entertained by this class of men 
generally, namely, that its use is always disas- 
trous to the best condition of the gymnast and the 
athlete. I am quite aware that general state- 
ments of this character are not strictly scientific, 
but as I am not, at this time, in position to furnish 
you with any more definite or detailed data, this 
must suffice. 

The fact that tobacco does not do more mischief 
than usually results is doubtless due to two im- 
portant circumstances. 
it contains is volatilized and destroyed in the pro- 
cess of combustion, and most of that which enters 
the system is promptly destroyed by the liver and 
ether eliminative organs. Dr. Kellogg is proba- 
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bly correct when he says: “The man who smokes 
or uses tobacco in any form is saved from imme- 
diate death only by the fact that the liver comes 
to the rescue. Neglecting its proper work, it de- 
votes itself to the destruction of nicotine, prussic 
acid, and a half a dozen other deadly poisons 
which are found in tobacco.” I am so well con- 
vinced of another effect of tobacco that I am will- 
ing to put myself on record concerning my belief. 
Here, again, I must admit that my only evidence 
is of an empirical character and that I have little 
or no scientific evidence to adduce to uphold my 
view. It has been my belief for years that infants 
and young children are often, if not always, in- 
jured by inhaling the smoke of tobacco from those 
who are using it in their immediate vicinity, es- 
pecially in confined spaces. I am sure that I have 
seen cases where evil effects have been directly 
traced to such causes. 

Now in closing, perhaps it may not be amiss to 
summarize some of the points touched upon. 

It seems to be admitted that tobacco “cannot be 
taken into the stomach without injurious results, 
and that it is essentially poisonous in its general 
properties.”” There appears to be no question as 
to its injurious effects upon the young. Many 
persons are peculiarly susceptible to its poisonous 
properties. An excess injures even the most ro- 
bust consumer. The “poison line” always exists 
and may be overstepped by every user. It is an ex- 
pensive habit, and one peculiarly offensive to a 
large number of non-users. It is almost always 
difficult to overcome. The intelligent and con- 
scientious athlete will not use it. Its frequent 
association with certain diseases, some of them 
malignant, is at least presumptive evidence that 
it is a causal factor in their production. There 
is a general feeling among its users that it pos- 
sesses distinct tonic and supportive properties, 
that it also has decided sedative effects and the 
ability to “calm nervous excitability, relieve hun- 
ger, pain, constraint, and ennui in a remarkable 
manner.” Since such effects are only produced 
by powerful drugs that are almost universally 
dangerous we seem to be warranted in calling this 
a drug-habit which closely parallels certain other 
drug-habits now so greatly deplored because of 
their general and increasing prevalence. This 
and similar evidence which might be adduced 
would seem to constitute a fairly strong case 
against the effects of tobacco in relation to whole- 
some living. 

PRESIDENT SWAIN.—Professor Mills has truly 
said that this is a scientific question, ard must 
be dealt with in the scientific spirit. We are cer- 
tainly indebted to both Professor Mills and Pro- 
fessor Ehinger for the most careful and judicial 
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way in which they have treated this subject. 
They have given us an array of valuable informa- 
tion which, I am sure, when published, will be 
of great service to us. We have almost reached 
the usual hour of adjournment; but I am sure 
some of you will want to speak upon this subject. 
On account of the lateness of the hour I shall ask 
brevity. 

Eu1 M. LAMB.—I have been thinking a great 
deal about this question. I have had some degree 
of experience with boys in this line, for whom I 
am very anxious. It has been my custom not to 
allow students under any circumstances to come 
into the school smelling of tobacco smoke, or to 
allow one to remain there if he uses it in the 
school. It is a very easy thing, when a boy has 
older companions who indulge in this habit, for 
them to influence him, and on that account I al- 
ways insist upon being very careful in that line. 
I have seen so many boys go down, from being 
promising youths, to mere sots, that I shudder 
when I think of the possibilities that follow the 
use of tobacco amongst boys. I have almost de- 
spaired of ever accomplishing any thing; but, 
still, I do not think we should desist from our 
efforts to stem the tide. 

EDWARD B. RAWSON.—I think the paper does 
not need any emphasizing, but I have a question: 
I have run across the statement somewhere that 
many men who smoke, and smoke apparently 
without any injurious effect to themselves, have 
children upon whom the effect comes. I would 
like to ask Dr. Ehinger if he has any knowledge 
of, or opinion on, that subject. Is it possible for 
a man to use tobacco, escape injurious efiects him- 
self, and yet have his children suffer from it? 

C. E. EHINGER.—It is a very difficult question 
to answer. It is so difficult that only by long ob- 
servation and very careful investigation can such 
a question be answered at all accurately. I might 
say that my own personal opinion is, that it is 
a fact. In my opinion, some evil does result of 
that character where the individual himself seems 
to be practically immune to the evils and yet his 
vitality is in a way reduced to such an extent 
that the effects might be felt in his children; but 
I would not want to say very much about that. 
It is still an open question and, so far as I know, 
there are no direct experiments or no direct in- 
stances that would prove very much. There may 
be, but not to my knowledge. 

GEORGE B. Cock, Philadelphia, Pa. (referring 
to a point in Dr. Ehinger’s paper).—The mis- 
application of the functional activities of the 
liver to the elimination of artificial, rather than 
the natural, waste products in the body, may be 
the real foundation for a fact or a theory promul- 


gated of recent years by scientists (according to 
a statement I, as a reporter, recall from a lecture 
at the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadel- 
phia by Dr. Benjamin Sharp, known familiarly 
to many of the students and patrons of Friends’ 
Central School, Philadelphia, in past years)— 
that, imperceptible as it may be in the span of a 
human life and within the powers of individual 
observation, the blonde type in the Northern 
European races is gradually disappearing: that 
with the cheapening and universal distribution 
of coal fuel civilized man is now living largely 
under one heat winter and summer, as contrasted 
(now I cite other sources of information) with 
the time, say, when John Adams walked almost 
on his uppers and his mother, having the condi- 
tion of his shoes brought to her attention, said: 
“Oh, well, that won’t hurt him: it will harden 
him”—and when our pilgrim forefathers, with 
flushed faces and creeping spines, dwelt in an in- 
door winter temperature of 58 degrees Fah. 
with, say, 85 per cent. of the heat units developed 
going up the open chimney; that (drawing now 
on my memory of Dr. Sharp’s lecture) the vari- 
ous agencies obviating the necessity for bodily 
activity have been responsible for a sluggishness 
of the liver whereby it fails more and more to 
eliminate the dark pigment in the blood: per 
consequence brunettizing the Caucasian race. 
ELISABETH STOVER.—I noticed no reference was 
made to the cigarette smoking or use of tobacco 
among women. I was asked a short time ago to 
repeat some statistics which I circulated to the 
effect that the habit is increasing in Europe, and 
that it is creeping in in America, to a somewhat 
alarming extent in some places. You notice the 
writer spoke several times of the effect of the 
high pressure in our time, of the nerve tension, 
and I have heard it cited several times recently 
as an excuse for the introduction of smoking 
among women in America. It would seem worth 
while to drop just a word in that connection. 
HANNAH A. PLUMMER, of Chicago.—I would 
like to speak a word for the children. I have 
seen fathers carrying their little children, smok- 
ing all the time, and the fumes of tobacco and 
the smoke blowing in the babe’s face, perfectly 
regardless of the welfare of the child. That is 
one feature of the use of tobacco that seems to 
me worth considering. It creates such an indif- 
ference on the part of smokers to the welfare of 
those around them. I have seen them smoke in 
the bed-room where the air was terribly close, 
with windows and doors shut, the baby tossing 
in its crib because it could not breathe any thing 
but the tobacco smoke. After awhile women be- 
come accustomed to it, and they don’t like to say 
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they object to it, and sometimes they say they 
rather like it; but I think it is because they feel 
rather indulgent towards their husbands. 

ELIZABETH H. COALE, of Holder, Ill.—I am glad 
my friend has spoken for the babies. I have seen 
the same thing myself and I have pitied the poor 
little creatures. I have thought if I was in their 
place how I would rebel, if I could. 

Dr. WILLIAM OBERMAN, Salem, Ind.—I see the 
same thing all round that has been mentioned by 
Hannah Plummer and Elizabeth Coale, and I 
think the injurious effects on the children are 
great. I believe the tobacco habit produces a 
craving for stronger stimulants, and I believe in 
hereditary injurious effects from alcohol or from 
tobacco. I have been called out of my bed within 
the last year to visit a Friend, or one that was 
raised a Friend, almost in convulsions from the 
use of tobacco. 


After a few moments of silence, the Conference 
adjourned. 


TENTH SESSION. 
FIFTH-DAY, NINTH MONTH, 3RD, 10 A. M. 


PRESIDENT SWAIN.—Before the papers of this 
morning announced on the program, there are 
two short reports to be presented. Joseph J. 
Janney’s report on “Present Condition of the 
Indians” will be read by Thomas B. Hull, of Bal- 
timore. 


REPORT ON THE INDIAN QUESTION TO DATE. 


About two and a half centuries have elapsed since the 
time when that sturdy old Quaker and real estate pro- 
moter, William Penn, inaugurated the Friendly policy 
of dealing with the Indians, and yet we have only now 
witnessed the conversion of the United States Govern- 
ment to that policy and the sentiment of the people of the 
country to the righteousness of giving to the Indian what 
President Roosevelt calls “a square deal.” 

Under the operation of this policy of justice and fair 
dealing which has been practised with greater or less fidel- 
ity during the past ten or twenty years, the final solution 
of this interesting problem seems to be easily within the 
grasp of the present generation. This policy embraces 
several elements. 

First—A recognition of the fact that the Indian has 
certain rights and that these rights are to be respected, 
not only by the Federal Government, but by everyone. 

Second—The entire breaking up of the Reservation, The 
allotment of land to the Indians in severalty to the ex- 
tent of their needs, the sale of the balance to the highest 
bidder and the payment of the money thus realized to the 
Indian owners. 

Third—The bestowal of the privileges of citizenship 
upon the Indian at the earliest possible opportunity. 

Fourth—The most rigid enforcement of the law pro- 
hibiting the sale of liquor to the Indians and the appro- 
priation by Congress of a sufficient sum to secure the con- 
viction and punishment of offenders. 

Another proposition that is rapidly crystallizing into 
action is that of the distribution of all Indian trust funds 





among those who own them. It will not be difficult to per- 
ceive that all this tends toward the disappearance of the 
Indians as a separate nation or people and their ultimate 
absorption into the great mass of our population. The 
present distribution of the various tribes makes it easy 
to carry this policy into effect as there is no consider- 
able accumulation of Indians in any one place. 

The Indian Bureau has recently put into operation sev- 
eral very important agencies tending to greatly facilitate 
the carrying out of this policy. 

One is the “Labor Commission,” having for its object 
the direction of the Indian into suitable avenues for indus- 
trial activity. The work is located and an Indian who is 
fitted for that particular class of labor is introduced to it. 
He is expected to “take hold” and is given to understand 
that if he does not he will be likely to go hungry. 

Another important advance is the establishment and 
maintenance of the family record whereby the family con- 
nection may be traced and the descent of property se- 
cured. 

According to the last census there were scattered over 
the far Western States and Territories, with a few in New 
York and South Carolina, about 250,000 Indians and it is 
believed that a careful enumeration made at the present 
time would not show a different result. A large percent- 
age of the men are engaged in farming. A great many 
modern homes have been established among them and they 
are as a rule creditably maintained. Government and de- 
nominational schools are constantly increasing in number 
and efficiency and it is not too much to expect that in 
the next decade the proportion of Indian children out of 
school will not exceed that of white children. 

It will be gathered from the foregoing that great prog- 
ress in the work of bringing the Indians up to the stand- 
ard of white civilization has been made during the past 
twenty-five years. 

Friends have during this and a much longer period, by 
their unremitting efforts, by their quiet influence and 
their intelligent comprehension of the real needs of the 
Indian, contributed in no small degree to the accomplish- 
ment of this result. 

JOSEPH J. JANNEY, Superintendent. 

Baltimore, Md. 


PRESIDENT SWAIN.—We shall have very little 
time to give to the discussion, but a few words 
will be in order. 


MARIANNA BuRGEss, of Chicago, Ill. (long con- 
nected with the Carlisle Indian School) .—I might 
say to this body of Friends that I have spent 
thirty of the best years of my life among the In- 
dians, and when I read upon the program that 
there would be a paper upon the Indians I ex- 
pected it would be more elaborate, and give more 
statistical information. 


I think that if there is any body of people on 
the face of the earth who should know the truth, 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth about 
these people, it should be the Friends, who have 
the credit of being the friends of the Indians 
since the days of William Penn, but I have felt, 
during my experience with the Indians, that the 
Friends do not know the whole truth. If we 
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could this day take a camera such as was used 
yesterday, and place it on such a tower a thou- 
sand times higher than the Eiffel tower and run 
it over the vast expanse of territory on which 
the Indians are scattered and take a picture ex- 
actly representing the present conditions, it 
would make our hearts tremble and we would 
not think that the government had done all that 
it could do, or is doing all it can do for the ele- 
vation of these people. 

Only three years ago I was visiting the In- 
dians of the Southwest, the tribes of Comanches, 
the Cheyennes, the Arapahoes, the Wichitas, the 
Pawnees, the Osages; and the deplorable condi- 
tion of those Indians in that new state of Okla- 
homa is something to make one almost sick. 
There is much to be done and much for Friends 
to investigate regarding this Indian matter. The 
government has simply played with the Indian 
question during the last three or four years. 
Much as we can commend the actions of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in many things he has done in 
this country, he has made many and grievous 
mistakes on this Indian question. Those things 
can be very easily proven if Friends take the 
right kind of literature, and make the right kind 
of effort. 

PRESIDENT SWAIN.—We will now have the re- 
port of Anna M. Jackson on “The Interests of 
the Colored People,” which will be read by Elisa- 
beth Stover. 

ELISABETH STOVER.—It is a matter of very 
great regret to us all that Anna Jackson is not 
present to read her report in person. I hope that 
although there is not time for the discussion 
that we should like to give it, we may take it 
home for our serious consideration later. 


REPORT ON EDUCATION OF COLORED PEOPLE. 

Probably there has never been a time in the past forty 
years more important than the present, for the con- 
scientious and dispassionate consideration of the relation of 
the white to the colored people in this country. We are 
now in the shadow of a terrible crime. That soldiers had 
to be called out to quell a race riot in a Northern city, 
is a fact that must fill the whole civilized world with hor- 
ror. That a life of honest labor, and honest neighborli- 
ness, is no protection from the violence of a mob, destroys 
the foundations of our social structure. That good lives 
will bring respect, and respect protection, we have as- 
sumed as an axiom in human affairs. The Springfield mob 
has shown us that we were mistaken. This is not the 
only case where mob violence has sacrificed the respect- 
able and respected members of a community because of 
the color of the skin. When we have read that Nero 
used human torches to illuminate his gardens, we have 
wondered whether the writer was sure of his facts. We 
now know that here, in our own country, women and chil- 
dren have stood around the blazing pyre, and listened 
quietly, when they have not expressed joy, to the shrieks | 
and groans of the roasting victim. This has happened in | 
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what we are pleased to call “the land of the free and the 
home of the brave.” 


To whom was freedom given on these occasions, and 
where was bravery shown?—When we first read of lynch- 
ings in the South, everybody in the North recoiled with 
horror, and made unpleasant remarks about the fiery 
temper of people in warm climates. Now, we are so ac- 
customed to the newspaper heading, “Negro Lynched,” 
that it excites little comment. It is as likely to have 
been in the North as in the South, and it is only when a 
community arises for ‘apparent extermination of their 
whole colored population, that people generally pay much 
attention. Lynchings have become so common that sensi- 
bilities have become numbed and consciences have become 
torpid. What are we Friends doing to stop these terrible 
outrages? What can we do? It seems at times as if we, 
the traditional friends of the Negro, had succumbed to 
the prevailing prejudices, and were as lukewarm, or as 
full of hatred, as the rest of the community. We hear 
the children and grandchildren of men and women who 
risked their “lives, their fortunes and their sacred honor” 
for the oppressed slave, talking flippantly or maliciously 
of “the worthlessness of the nigger.” 

It is not consistent with the thought of Friends to con- 
demn a whole race. It is not consistent to leave the ignor- 
ant and depraved in their degredation. If we call our- 
selves Friends, we should prove ourselves friends to those 
who need friends. If we believe, as we claim, in the 
Fatherhood of God, we must prove ourselves brothers to 
all God’s children. 

The Afro-Americans in the United States need friends— 
friends who believe in them, friends who will trust them, 
friends who will protect them. Is the Society of Friends 
to be true to its traditions, true to its past? Will it 
prove the friends that are needed? How are we to be 
the friends of this almost friendless people? 

Is it not probable that their own great leader, Booker 
Washington, may teach us our duty, as he strives to teach 
his own race their duty? He has written a telling article 
about the crime of lynching, showing well how it re-acts 
to demoralize the white people, as well as the black. This 
he has sent to a prominent newspaper. When he ad- 
dresses his own people in their Business Men’s Conven- 
tion, he says nothing of wrongs, nothing of lynchings, 
nothing of race hatred. He urges his people to be indus- 
trious and honest, and pay attention to their business, to 


make character, and thus win the respect of their neigh- 
bors. 


It seems to me that our duty is plain. It is our duty to 
advance every effort that tends towards this development 
of character in the Afro-American. It is our duty to try 
to open to him the door of opportunity, to assist him to 
make his own living, to lead a decent, honest life, to live 
in friendship with his white neighbors. The first step 
towards this end must be the education of the white people, 
in the principles of toleration and of justice. They must 
be shown the inconsistency of blaming a race for the sins 
of a few individuals. The white people of this country 
must be made to know that nowhere in the history of 
the world has such advancement been made by any race 
in the same length of time, as has been made by the slaves 
and their descendants since the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion. Starting with bare hands as the whole of their as- 
sets, they now own over $300,000,000 worth of property. 
They are doctors, lawyers and ministers. Our own Scho- 
field School boasts a young woman graduate who is a 
skilled physician. They have entered every trade, and 
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done well in each. Although northern cities do not give 
them fair opportunities in the skilled trades, there are 
enough carpenters in New York City to form a Carpenters’ 
Club. 


Many of the section bosses in making the subway were 
Afro-Americans, doing their work wel]. Boston has had 
a colored woman as Superintendent of Public Schools. Our 
own Conference has heard a gifted colored teacher of 
Washington, D. C. The work of these people in literature 
and ait is well known, and is there generally appreciated. 
The individuals who despise the race, so it appears to me, 
are lacking not only in kindness of heart, but in clearness 
of head, that they do not see the great accomplishments of 
this people in a short time, with few opportunities. If 
they have done so much, under the disabilities now exist- 
ing, have we not the right to assume, that if they were 
untrammelled, there is no height that they may not reach? 


Education and opportunity are what they need. Our 
part should be to aid in supplying these. Wherever we 
live, we should exercise a care to know that the Afro- 
American children of the vicinity have good schools, and 
schools that are fitted to their needs. They should have 
good teachers, and good equipment, not as is the case 
in some neighborhoods, that the discarded books and the 
old buildings are used for the colored children. 


Even with the ever increasing tide of immigration to 
Noithern cities, the majority of these people are in the 
South. The Southern States have done bravely in their 
efforts to educate their children, white and black, but there 
is still great need of northern philanthropy to aid in this 
work. For many years to come schools for white and 
black must be maintained either by Northern money or 
Federal aid. To the care of our people has come the 
opportunity, through two well established and well man- 
aged schools, to work for the uplift of the descendants of 
the slaves, for whom our fathers suffered. Things have 
been made easy for us, perhaps too easy. If we had no 
schools towards which we can easily direct our philan- 
thropiec impulses, without much trouble to ourselves, per- 
haps we would feel it a duty to establish in the South a 
school for colored children, and perhaps we would then 
support is energetically. Perhaps. At least, we have 
now an easy opportunity of helping in the gigantic work 
of the uplift of a race. The Laing School is the only 
school for colored children in that part of South Carolina. 
It has won the regard of the white community wherever 
known. Its influence upon the Afro-Americans has been 
so great, that it is stated by a person who made the ob- 
servation, that a traveller can tell when driving through 
the country just how far away the Laing School pupils 
have settled. 

The Schofield School stands near the top, if not at the 
top of the schools of its size. ,It teaches several different 
trades, sending out its graduates, men and women, entirely 
prepared for their work in the world. Each one is an in- 
dustrial missionary to his home neighborhood. This is 
the office of the Schofield School. It is not educating 
servants for northern homes. The Northern industrial 
problem is no part of its affairs. It is educating a race by 
educating individuals who will by example and precept 
teach what they have learned at Schofield. 

The Society of Friends is unworthy of its name if it 
neglects these opportunities. 

The reports from the different Yearly Meetings, while 
showing some care, do not represent as wide-spread an 
interest to maintain the Laing and Schofield Schools as 
could be wished. It is encouraging that an increased 


number of Yearly Meetings made a direct appropriation. 
It is very encouraging that the reports indicate much more 
local work than heretofore. Baltimore has done most excel- 
lent work in increasing opportunities for education and 
manual training. The success of the little papers printed 
at the two schools is urged upon your attention. These 
papers present clippings in regard to Negro advancement 
that oftentimes we do not see elsewhere. They give an 
account of the work done in the schools. There are copies 
here for distribution and there is a hope that every one 
present, if not already a subscriber, will become one to- 
day. This nation can not live only half free, now, any 
better than it could in the past. The Lambeth Confer- 
ence of Church Bishops placed race prejudice as the great 
maker of war. I entreat every person present, to put the 
question to himself to-day: 

“What can I do to bring justice and peace to this coun- 
try? How can I aid my Afro-American brother?” 


ANNA M. JACKSON, Superintendent. 
New York City. 


PRESIDENT SWAIN.—It is a matter of regret 
that we have not time to discuss these important 
papers. It is evident that a week is too short 
a time to discuss all the vital subjects in which 
this conference is interested. 

EMMA BANCROFT, Wilmington, Del.—I feel 
that we are doing a wrong to both the Indians 
and Colored people, by presenting these two im- 
portant subjects at a time when we can not have 
any discussion. 

GEORGE B. MILLER, Wilmington, Del.—I see no 
reason for the subordination of these two sub- 
jects by Friends. If there ever were two sub- 
jects that should claim the attention of Friends, 
they are these two. I, of course, must say, how- 
ever, that the Program Committee must have had 
some good reason for its action. 

Cyrus W. HARVEY, Wichita, Kan—wWe are 
all humiliated at that terrible procedure at 
Springfield, Ill. The blame for this outbreak 
rests on the officers of the law who refused to do 
their duty, because of the graft that they re- 
ceived from these places. 

HENRY W. WILBUR.—Isn’t it also true that grog 
had more to do than race prejudice with that 
trouble? 

Cyrus W. HARVEY.—I think so. 

BENJAMIN ROGERS, of Pendleton, Ind.—I want 
to emphasize the needs of our two colored 
schools. I have visited them both, and I wish 
you would look over the report carefully and do 
all you can for them. 

PRESIDENT SWAIN.—I hope friends can under- 
stand that the Program Committee, in making 
out these topics, is not always able to foreshadow 
just the amount of discussion that is wished; and 
they have laid down a definite program. How- 
ever, in deference to the suggestions that have 


| been made, ten minutes more will be given to 
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this discussion at this time. We will ask friends, 
therefore, to say what they have on their minds 
but to be as brief as possible. 

CATHERINE BURGESS CARR.—Four years ago I 
wrote to Abbie D. Munro and asked her their 
greatest need. She said, “Nothing, perhaps, 
would give more permanent aid than an addi- 
tion to our endowment fund, which has only 
reached $5,000.” She told me that four years 
ago; and here in 1908 she says the same thing. 

My friends, I wish that now we would take 
this home to our meeting and start that endow- 
ment fund and increase it at least to $10,000. 

HENRY W. WILBUR.—It seems to me our friend 
Anna M. Jackson is just a little bit too pessi- 
mistic. So far as I can remember, the statistics 
of the last year show that there had been fewer 
lynchings in the United States during 1908 than 
at any other time during the last seven or eight 
years. Let us not whistle down the shaft too 
much. We Friends are not going that way. 

VIOLA HAWKINS.—The report has portrayed 
such a true picture of the conditions that exist 
and of the work that is being done, it seems to 
me there is little room for discussion. I have 
lived in a town in Ohio with a school doing so 
much for the colored race that I want to endorse 
what she has portrayed here of the need of such 
schools. The elevation of the race must be 
through education. 

EDWARD S. HUTCHINSON, Newtown, Pa.—In 
addition to what has been said, I wish to say 
further we must keep constantly before us the 
facts that the Africans or Negroes are not here 
by their own option. We brought them here. We 
kept them in abject slavery for more than two 
hundred years and robbed them of all their 
rights, of property and education. We are re- 
sponsible for the present situation, as we only 
set them free when the progress of civilization 
forced us to do it. We have the whole responsi- 
bility on us, and we must meet it. 

DoRA MARTIN.—I live two and one-half miles 
from the Otoe, and eight from the Osage Indians. 
The trouble is not the want of money, but the 
want of Jesus among those people. When they 
get to be “Jesus men” the Indians live in their 
homes and dress like other people. I know nine 
tribes well. Money is not needed among the In- 
dians as badly as consecrated Christian people 
to go and teach them Christian principles. 

The Southern people need the removing of the 
curse of rum from them. The prejudice of white 
people is not so great until they are filled with 
rum. That makes white people kill each other, 
and lynch black men, and intensifies the conflict 
between the two races. Mitchell, the labor or- 


ganizer, says that to-day the Negro in the South 
is gathering his cotton and saving his money as 
he has not saved it for years, because he has 
no place to buy rum, and he wants to go North 
in the fall where he can spend his money for 
drink. 

EMMA SPEAKMAN WEBSTER, of Philadelphia.— 
I feel that there are a great many of us that will 
want to say a word in reference to these Southern 
schools. We feel very much discouraged that we 
have not the time now to say what we want to 
say. I have just one suggestion to make, and 
I will try to apply it to myself. Those of us that 
do feel that we can not express ourselves in 
helping the colored schools vocally, can just put 
our hands in our pockets and satisfy our con- 
science in that way. 

E. ELIZA HUTCHINSON, Hempstead, R. I1.—We 
can help in every way we can in our different 
neighborhoods. Too often we see only the worth- 
lessness of the colored people in our neighbor- 
hood. Let us try and elevate them in every way. 

MARY BENTLEY THOMAS, Sandy Spring, Md.— 
We should encourage the colored people to have 
better homes. I know well conducted farms 
where the tenant houses are a disgrace. We 
would have a much better race if we took bet- 
ter care of them in that respect and made the 
girls and boys coming on have a little more pride. 
Too often the girls put all their wages upon the 
finery, just because they have not a home in 
which they can take pride. 

MARY G. SMITH, Hoopeston, Ill—Anna Jack- 
son asks what Friends can do? I think they 
can do a great deal. We understand at present 
that public opinion is law. If we stand alone, 
let us stand in favor of right, and that right 
may rule. I come from Illinois, where that ter- 
rible riot occurred. We are ashamed that such 
a thing should occur within our borders; and 
yet it was rum that did it more than anything 
else. 

We have a number of colored citizens in our 
town that have been there for twenty-five to 
thirty years. They are very respectable, honest, 
hard-working people; ‘and they are respected— 
their children go to our public schools beside our 
own; and yet at the time of this riot there was a 
strong talk that they would rise up and put all 
the colored people out of our town; but there 
were enough earnest people and we stood solid 
that it must not be; and so I say let Friends 
stand on the basis of right because it is right: 
if there is only one member, let him stand and 
plead for right, and he will be heard. Let us 
endeavor to mould public opinion so that it will 
rule in the right. 
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GEORGE B. Cock, Philadelphia, Pa.—Let us not 
be afraid when colored people come near us. A 
colored family recently settled within three doors 
of my house where I have lived thirteen years 
on Coulter Street, Germantown, and within two 
blocks of many wealthy Orthodox Friends on the 
same street. A neighboring housewife across the 
street got somewhat excited over it, complaining 
about selling out and leaving the neighborhood. 
But her cousin’s family have since located beside 
her, the children of the two families and of the 
colored tamily seem to keep their respective 
spheres fairly amicably, with one trivial excep- 
tion that came under my observation. The only 
oveit act ot separation striking the eye is a porch 
ena scieen, erected by, l’ve forgotten which fam- 
ily—tne white or colored. 

PRESIDENT SWAIN.—Before taking up the next 
topic 1 want to say one further word concern- 
ing the committee that has had charge of this 
piogiam. 1l think they were right in instructing 
me not to ask tor discussion for the reason that 
the peisons who were on the program this morn- 
ing are nere and it is not right to take too much 
or the time belonging to them when the writers 
of the other papers are not here and in accord- 
ance with the rules of the Conference their re- 
poits had no place here. However, this is a 
Friends’ gathering; and in courtesy to the wishes 
of those present, this time has been taken. We 
shall now pass to the “Report on Gambling and 
Kindred Vices,” by James H. Atkinson, Superin- 
tendent of the Department. 


REPORT ON GAMBLING AND KINDRED VICES. 


The reports from the four Yearly Meetings that have 
committees on this subject show that the work in this 
line has been progressing. 

Wherever possible Friends have given encouragement 
and their moral support to public officers that are working 
for reforms in this work and have expressed satisfaction 
at results gained. Sometimes this has been done collec- 
tively as in New York during the recent Anti-race track 
gambling bill fight, where several subordinate meetings 
sent petitions to their members of the Legislature. 

In Baltimore, gambling and pool selling have been pro- 
hibited at a county fair largely through the efforts of 
Friends. This is suggested as a suitable field for work 
for the country meetings. 

Indiana reports that their State Attorney has done good 
work in suppressing gambling. Friends have given him 
their support and have tried to support and create a cour- 
age in enforcing all the laws against gambling. 

In Des Moines, lowa, city officials have been elected on 
the issue of suppressing lotteries and gambling. Much 
work is being done in excluding both of these evils from 
county fairs. 

Vigilance is needed at all times for there are many 
snares and alluring devices to tempt the weak. In business 
the temptations are very strong and we should show our 
condemnation of questionable methods of advertising and 
dealing in stocks on margins. Only by fully believing and 
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teaching that we should give a fair equivalent for all our 

gains can we hope to make real progress against this 

evil. JAMES H. ATKINSON, Superintendent. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


PRESIDENT SWAIN.—The next topic is “The 
Spirit of Gambling in Present Day Life,” pre- 
sented by Edward Harris, Richmond, Indiana. I 
believe this is the first time that our young friend 
has appeared on the program of any of these 
conferences, and I take pleasure in presenting 
Edward Harris to you this morning. 


THE SPIRIT OF GAMBLING IN OUR 
PRESENT-DAY LIFE. 
BY EDWARD HARRIS. 

The spirit of gambling, or the quest for un- 
earned competence, the experimenting for short 
cuts to reward and to live with the least possible 
effort, is the fundamental cause of a large pro- 
portion of the unhappiness of the world, and is 
responsible for more unsuccessful careers than 
any other influence in present-day civilization. 

At first thought, the subject calls to mind the 
more pronounced cases of the gambling spirit, 
which legislative bodies are endeavoring to regu- 
late and control; but the subject has a much 
deeper meaning and covers every form of life in 
which there is an attempt to get something for 
nothing and to share the reward of honest labor 
without the effort that is its inevitable requisite. 

We are in the world, not to get a living, but to 
live. In this age of unprecedented progress and 
achievement, stimulated by the spirit of commer- 
cialism and with the standard of success in life 
measured by financial responsibilities, it is not 
surprising that man sometimes loses sight of the 
fundamental principles of life, and is overcome 
by the glitter of a golden reward. From all sides 
comes the echo of the apparent results of wealth 
and the enormity of power which money wields 
over the very elements of our existence. Life re- 
solves itself into a constant struggle between the 
principles of justice and equity and the short cuts 
to financial success which these powerful factors 
offer as a reward. Honest service and a triumph 
of principles are the only seeds that blossom and 
ripen into peace and contentment of mind, which 
is their just compensation. Wealth, power, in- 
fluence and achievement are the results which rep- 
resent a vast amount of honest labor in prepara- 
tion or else they carry with them a tax that out- 
weighs all the benefit. It is only as honest and 
faithful service is put into the world that we may 
expect to receive a handsome income in the pleas- 
ures of life. The layman imagines power and 
influence are fine things, but the President has 
paid dear for the White House, 
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‘There is always some leveling circumstance 
that puts down the overbearing, the strong, the 
rich, the fortunate, substantially on the same 
ground with all others. Everything has its price, 
and if that price is not paid, not that thing but 
something else is obtained, for it is impossible to 
get anything without its price.” 

“Each ounce of dross costs its ounce of gold; 
For a cap and bells our lives we pay, 
Bubbles we buy with a whole soul’s tasking: 
’Tis heaven alone that is given away, 
’Tis only God may be had for the asking.” 

The common expression that money is the root 
of all evil, must be supplemented by the truer ex- 
pression that the quest for unearned happiness is 
the root of all evil and the base of crime. Evil 
acts are prompted by the desire to escape the 
necessary labor, economy, application and some- 
times adversity, that are attendant upon a suc- 
cessful outcome and the ambition to arrive at the 
final goal with the least possible effort. 

All men are created equal. The physiologist 
has observed that there are no favorites in the 
animal kingdom, that a certain compensation 
balances every defect, and the same law is true 
with mankind. Successful lives are made, not 
born. The individuals who have made diligent 
preparation and are proficient when the oppor- 
tunity presents itself, are the ones the world 
terms lucky. There is always a reward for hon- 
est service and it cannot come to loss, because 
there is a third silent party to all transactions, 
that administers justice with an unsparing hand. 

The spirit of gambling is to be found in differ- 
ent stages of development in all forms of society, 
from the man that tries to be happy by escaping 
the smaller duties of life, to the man that com- 
mits the wrongs that are recognized by law. It 
is the prevailing custom to single out the cases in 
the more advanced stages, and regulate or restrict 
them by law, instead of beginning at the base of 
the evil and treating the elements of our present- 
day life which are fostering and developing the 
spirit of gambling and forming an enormous 
training school for the larger crimes. The spirit 
of gambling does not necessarily take the form of 
pecuniary gain, but is perhaps more prevalent in 
other forms that are not so discernible to the 
casual observer. It is not necessary to enumer- 
ate the various forms in which the spirit is to be 
found, but is sufficient to say that it exists in some 
form or other in the majority of individuals. To 
what extent it is developed depends upon the 
power of the individual to withstand the evil 
forces that surround him, and to what level he 
holds his moral standard. The cases considered 
of minor importance, nurtured by the degrading 
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influences with which life is interwoven, are the 
ones that grow and develop as the moral percep- 
tion is blinded, into the more pronounced wrongs 
commonly called gambling. 

There are many ways in which the gambling 
spirit may present itself. The variety of oppor- 
tunities for the investment of capital in mining, 
industrial and railway securities opens a vast 
field of operation for the exercise of the gambling 
spirit in pecuniary matters. An investment of 
money in any institution, which investment does 
not represent a certain amount of knowledge re- 
garding the conditions, prospects and manage- 
ment of the proposed investment, must be classed 
under the head of gambling. Then the gambling 
spirit is found in a more pronounced stage in the 
man that patronizes the race-track, the bucket- 
shop and various other evils that are regulated 
and restricted by law. It does not matter in what 
stage of development the spirit is to be found— 
the principle of the act remains the same—and 
the desire to get something for nothing, and the 
quest for unearned reward, becomes the under- 
lying cause of the existence of the gambling spirit. 
This condition is indirectly due to two principal 
causes: first, a violation of the law of nature 
which regulates man’s existence in society and 
determines his benefits and privileges; and sec- 
ond, the moral perception of mankind has been 
blinded by a degeneracy in the moral standard of 
the nation. 

The evils of the world are so closely allied and 
interwoven in their relation to each other that the 
existence of one form of an evil, such as gambling, 
is almost positive evidence that other evils of a 
greater or less degree exist in the same individual. 
For this reason it is not consistent that one par- 
ticular form should be singled out for investiga- 
tion and treatment, without a general considera- 
tion of the elements that go to make up this con- 
dition. It is the same general cause that under- 
lies all forms of evil, due mainly to a blinding of 
the moral perception of mankind. The pathway 
of the world is not naturally in the way that leads 
tc destruction. “Crime and punishment grow out 
of one stem. Punishment is the fruit that unsus- 
pected, ripens within the flower of the pleasure 
that conceals it.” The advantages which this twen- 
tieth century offers for a knoweldge of right liv- 
ing and the better things of life, furnishes a power 
which should lift the world to a higher level, 
were it not for certain degrading influences that 
are retarding its progress. The mission of the 
churches, the educational institutions, the socie- 
ties for intellectual improvement and the frater- 
nal organizations, are world-wide and their power 
unlimited; but if there is a silent force working 
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in opposition and destroying the good works of 
these institutions, blighting their growth in em- 
bryo, their function is that of a treadmill. 

The element of our present-day life that is 
forming the largest part of the education and 
development of the nation is the one that is not 
commonly classed under the head of Education. 
The one silent power that is working on the minds 
and characters of the people of all classes 
of society is that about which the least is thought 
regarding its power and influence in the forma- 
tion of the moral standards of the nation. It 
is this great power that is to-day retarding 
the progress of ideals and principles and is 
the millstone around the neck of the moral 
world. I refer to the subject of journalism 
in its present state of development and power. 
Under this head may be classed the daily 
newspaper and other publications of the char- 
acter which reach the masses and form a 
large part of their education and development. 

Journalism has reached a power and influence 
never before surpassed in the history of man. 
Its influence is world wide and without limit. 
Perhaps its stronghold of power lies in the fact 
that it is a daily visitor to the home and a con- 
stant companion of the family circle, where it 
is the connecting link between the life within 
and the life without. It is also the daily com- 
panion and adviser of the business man and the 
merchant who are forming the standard of busi- 
ness principles and integrity of the nation. It 
takes men when their opinions are not yet 
formed, and suggests and insinuates an opinion 
or a judgment; and unless he is a man of ex- 
traordinary strength of mind, the opinion of the 
editor becomes the opinion of the reader. The 
newspapers and magazines of to-day are the 
strongest elements in the formation of ideas, sen- 
timents and the public opinion by which our 
nation is governed to a large extent. 

James Bryce, the present Ambassador from 
England, in one of his treatises on American 
Government, uniquely outlines the process of the 
formation of public opinion by the newspapers 
of to-day. He says: 

“In examining the process by which opinion is 
formed, we cannot fail to note how small a part 
of the view which the average man entertains 
when he goes to vote, is really of his own making. 
His original impression was faint and perhaps 
shapeless; its present definiteness and strength 
are mainly due to what he has heard and read. 
He has been told what to think and why to think 
it. Arguments have been supplied to him from 
without and controversy haS imbedded them in 
his mind. Although he supposes his view to be 
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his own, he holds it rather because his acquaint- 
ances, his newspapers and his party leaders hold 
it. His acquaintances do the like. Each man 
believes them, and of what each believes only a 
small part is his own original impression, the 
far larger part being the result of the commin- 
gling and mutual action and reaction of the im- 
pressions of a multitude of individuals, in which 
the element of pure personal conviction, based 
on individual thinking, is but small.” 

It is unnecessary to summon history and sta- 
tistics to prove the extent of this unlimited power 
in the world’s history, as it takes but a thought 
to realize to what extent it surrounds our par- 
ticular case and becomes a part of our very being. 
The morning newspaper, the evening paper, the 
current magazines, are our daily companions and 
instructors. It has been said that “a man may 
be known by the company he keeps,” .but is it 
not a truer maxim, that a man should be known 
by the style of journalism he patronizes and sup- 
ports? 

The daily circulation of some of the metropoli- 
tan papers is almost beyond conception. Their 
wonderful machinery for the collection of news 
and the process through which it goes from the 
time it enters the office until it is delivered to 
the door of the reader, is one of the wonders of 
the twentieth century. It is this great achieve- 
ment, supplemented by the modern facilities of 
the telephone and telegraph, that has placed jour- 
nalism at the summit of influence among the 
great educational institutions of the century and 
given it the place of power it now occupies in 
the formation and growth of the civilization of 
the world. 

The newspapers may be divided into two dis- 
tinct classes from the standpoint of the character 
of influence they exert over the community in 
which they operate. The first class is composed 
of the ones having an elevating influence, which 
attain this condition by a careful selection of the 
character of news they publish and style in 
which it is written up. The editor is a man of 
integrity, who keeps his editorial column unsub- 
sidized and through it gives an unbiased and un- 
prejudiced view of the great questions of national 
interest. This character of a newspaper gives 
a history of our own times in a manner and 
style that is elevating and beneficial to the com- 
munity. The second class is by far the larger 
class and reaches the greater number of readers. 
This class of newspapers are published entirely 
for the purpose of pecuniary gain or else the 
political ambition of the editor has overridden 
the better elements of his nature and allowed 
his personal ambition to precede the interests of 
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humanity. It is this class that is undoing the 
work that for centuries the better institutions 
of the world have been struggling to accomplish. 
It is this class that is to-day teaching the masses 
in the things that grow and develop until the 
larger crimes recognized by law are their com- 
mon outgrowth and natural evolution. 

All are familiar, to a more or less degree, with 
the sensational newspaper, as they come in con- 
tact with it through life. But very few stop to 
realize its full power and influence upon the 
morals of the individual, and especially upon the 
class which reads very little except this class of 
matter, that forms their only means of educa- 
tion. The newspapers that are least fit for the 
ideas of individuals whose moral perception is 
not developed and whose lines of justice are not 
clearly defined, are the ones which reach the 
masses and the classes in which the most harm is 
done. It is one of the unfortunate things of 
life that this class of reading matter can be pro- 
duced at a price so far below that of the better 
paper, that it is read by the greatest number 
of people and is within reach of the poorest 
family. It is due to this unfortunate fact that 
competition for a higher standard of journalism 
is barred. In a newspaper of this type, with 
sensational headlines and unprincipled writers 
and cartoonists, the news is written up in such 
a manner as to attract the most vulgar tastes 
and the sensational instincts of the reader. The 
editorial column is subsidized on all matters and 
it reflects the will of the unscrupulous moneyed 
interests. All of these things go to make up the 
second class of reading matter which comes un- 
der the head of journalism. The average indi- 
vidual reads so constantly below the level of his 
taste and intellect that ideals are gradually and 
unconsciously debased. 

We might say that individuals are divided into 
three classes in reference to newspaper reading. 
The first class are composed of the ones who 
read nothing much but the headlines and see the 
cartoons. Their education is entirely through 
the cartoonist and the headline writer. The sec- 
ond class is the highest type of citizens, who, 
by careful training and systematic reading, are 
enabled to pick the points of interest and read 
the articles pertaining to the better things of 
life and omit entirely the objectionable matter. 
The third class are composed of individuals whose 
minds are not necessarily degraded, but who have 
a taste for news of a character that is degrad- 
ing, and who, by constant application to articles of 
this nature, lower their ideals and blind their 
moral perception until unconsciously the crimes 
and misdemeanors commonly recognized by law 
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become a natural consequence. It is this great 
class of readers that is demanding news of a sen- 
sational nature and supporting and stimulat- 
ing the newspaper of the same type. It is be- 
cause they cultivate a taste for this kind of news 
that the desire is there and the demand is there, 
the same as it is in the drunkard when he is call- 
ing for the food which he himself has taught 
his system to like and crave. Friends, it is not 
practicable or possible to say to this class of in- 
dividuals that they must read the better things 
and omit the objectionable matter. The one 
thing that remains to be done is to remove it en- 
tirely from within their reach and feed them 
only with journalism of the highest type. It 
must not be understood that such a great work 
can be accomplished in a few years. This gen- 
eration may not live to see it accomplished, but 
we may lay the foundation for the work which 
future generations may complete. The question 
is one of great importance and magnitude and 
ii will take eareful study, systematic research 
and careful investigation to accomplish its estab- 
lishment. 

This condition of affairs must not be laid at 
the door of the journalist, because the majority 
of men that are to-day manning our American 
newspapers are of the highest type of citizen- 
ship, and are fighting their battle with more 
fortitude and courage than men of any other 
profession. The people have demanded this kind 
of reading matter and it has been a matter of 
business to furnish it. The editorship of a news- 
paper is one of the most responsible and im- 
portant positions in our American life, and it 
takes a man of iron will and unimpeachable in- 
tegrity to withstand the forces that are brought 
to bear on his profession. We must then know 
more of the requirement of the man that stands 
behind the newspaper, and by co-operation as- 
sist him to raise the standard of journalism, be- 
fore progress can be made toward a better stand- 
ard of life, which will itself eliminate the gam- 
bling spirit. 

There are three things we can do to promote 
this great work. First: everyone should care- 
fully and thoroughly consider the character of 
journalism he patronizes and supports, being 
extremely careful as to what kind of reading 
matter is brought into the family circle. The 
home is the greatest training school for char- 
acter, and when its sacred precincts are degraded 
by the presence of the sensational newspaper and 
the trashy magazine, the morality of the nation 
is jeopardized and the hope of coming genera- 
tions blighted. Second: whenever and wherever 
possible, assist and encourage the higher stand- 
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ard of journalism by personal approval of 
any stand the editor may take in a good cavse, 
and be equally as ready to condemn an article 
that is not for the best interests of the community. 
The third is perhaps the most extensive, and 
with the help of the other two will be the final 
means by which this great work may be accom- 
plished. Education in any profession has been 
proven to raise the standard of the profession 
and to be beneficial in every respect. This fact 
is no less true of the profession of journalism. 
The establishment of the various departments 
in connection with the study of journalism in 
the different colleges and universities has proven 
that it is practicable to teach the subject the 
same as in any other profession; but as the sub- 
ject is of comparatively modern origin, as yet 
little is known among the populace what should 
be required of the journalist and his exact 
sphere in life. The investigation of the subject 
and the continuation of this idea of education 
will bring up the question of the establishment 
of a great school of journalism, where research 
may be made into the effect of this great power 
upon the minds and characters of the masses 
and establish a center where men may be edu- 
cated in the things an editor should know, and 
by his education the masses may be fed upon the 
things that pertain to the better things of life. 

t is not meant to convey the idea that the man 
without an education in this particular branch of 
knowledge is not capable of editing a newspaper, 
but an education only develops the qualities 
which the editor possesses and enables him to de- 
liver such news to his constituents as will form 
the nucleus for their moral growth and a quick- 
ening of their moral perceptions. 

The criticism may be made that too much 
stress and importance has been laid upon jour- 
nalism in connection with the subject of the 
spirit of gambling in our present-day life, but 
it has been demonstrated beyond a doubt that 
the sensational newspaper of to-day is doing more 
te debase the morals of the nation than the com- 
bined effort of all the institutions for the better- 
ment of humanity are able to accomplish in the 
opposite direction. 

Friends, we cannot stand back and see the 
characters and minds of the coming generations 
degraded and the hope of the world blighted by 
the daily contact with the degrading influences 
which are within our power to relieve. We 
should not expect to feed the younger minds on 
mental food of a questionable nature, and then 
hope to regulate or improve their conduct by mak- 
ing laws. 

The great silent power of the sensational jour- 


































nalist is to-day undermining the characters of 
our American manhood and womanhood, and 
blighting their moral perception until the lines 
of right and justice are almost undiscernible. 
This one element is the direct cause of the ex- 
istence of the gambling spirit and until this 
enormous force is turned to good, there can be 
little hope of progress toward the abolition of 
the evil institutions. 
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We are making more laws, establishing more 


courts of justice to interpret the laws, building 
more jails to confine our criminals, but have 
turned our backs and closed our eyes on the great 
training school for crime, in which the masses 
are daily students. 
facture and sale of pure food for the physical 
man has been studied, investigated and a depart- 
ment of the Federal Government has been estab- 
lished for its furtherance, but as yet the food 
for the moral development of man has not been 
deemed of sufficient importance to even warrant 
an investigation. 


The question of the manu- 


What is the cause of this condition of affairs? 
Is it because the average legislator of to-day pays 
homage to the newspaper and upon it rests his 
political career, and he fears to attack its sacred 
precincts? Or is it a fact that the people of this 
generation do not appreciate the condition and 
are unaware of the great dragon that lies within 
their own border that is threatening the hope of 
coming generations and is determining the des- 
tiny of the world? 


PRESIDENT SWAIN.—This important topic is 
now open for general discussion. 

MARY R. LIVEZEY, Norristown, Pa.—I feel just 
like saying a word on the subject of present day 
gambling by telling a little story that I expect 
most of you have read in current newspaper liter- 
ature. 

Quite a noted minister stood at his church 
door one day and somebody remonstrated with 
him about the boys playing marbles for keeps on 
the steps of his church. He looked at them and 
said: “Why disturb the boys? Their fathers and 
mothers are doing exactly the same thing in their 
homes, only by a different method.” They are 
playing for keeps in their homes, and how can we 
expect the boys and girls to do any better than 
their fathers and mothers are doing? 

ELLWOOD RoBERTS.—I felt that the writer of 
the paper, while he is right in his deductions in 
the main, took rather a pessimistic view of this 
question. What has been done in New York un- 
der the leadership of Governor Hughes I think 
shows conclusively that the country is ready for 
the right kind of repressive measures as far as 
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gambling is concerned. All that is needed is to 


go right on with what has been done in New 
York and some other states as a starting point. 

Now in regard to the attack on newspapers, I 
want to say, being a journalist for some twenty- 
five years, that journalists give the people exact- 
ly what they demand, and in order to purify the 
newspaper press of America we don’t need to 
make laws bearing directly on that subject. We 
simply want to educate the public mind up to a 
higher standard, and when the public mind is 
educated up to that higher standard, there will be 
no sale for sensational newspapers. It is simply 
a matter of education. 

HENRY W. WILBUR.—It seems to me it would 
clarify the atmosphere a little if we could get a 
real good definition of gambling: the very best 
one is in the little book edited by Seebohm Rown- 
tree, an English Friend. He says in substance 
that gambling is any transaction carrying with 
it a substantial equivalent in which the major 
proposition is chance. On that basis we might 
talk a good deal about gambling, but my opinion 
is that the thing which leads men to gamble is 
not the substantial equivalent. It is the excite- 
ment. It is a species of intellectual intoxication 
which catches people at the right time and car- 
ries them with it to their everlasting ruin. The 
remedy, of course, is to turn the whole direction 
of the human spirit toward better things. 

I would like to believe exactly as my friend 
Ellwood Roberts does about the transaction in 
the State of New York, but I shall be more cer- 
tain about it after the nominating convention has 
nominated the Governor and the people of the 
State of New York have elected him again. Con- 
cerning the newspaper business, it would seem 
that there was never a time in the history of this 
country when the newspaper was of as little value 
as a real educator as it is to-day. There was never 
a time when its capacity for being a mischief- 
maker was larger than it is to-day. What do I 
mean by that? The real public opinion of a news- 
paper ought to be made by its editorial page. I 
have such a confidence in the eternal verity of 
things, that | hate to believe that there can be 
any educational value whatever in the editorial 
utterance of a newspaper when the man who 
writes that thing doesn’t believe it himself. 

Take the matter of influence. Some of the East- 
ern people will remember very readily that when 
Robert S. Van Wyck was elected mayor of the 
city of New York only one weak little afternoon 
Tammany paper in the whole great city of New 
York supported him, yet he was elected. What 
happened at the last Philadelphia election? The 
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behind it only one morning paper, and an even- 
ing paper which ought not to be mentioned in re- 
spectable society. All the rest of the solid phalanx 
of journalism in the city of Philadelphia was 
against the gang, but the gang won. 

There was a time in the history of this country 
when the newspaper did have a tremendous edu- 
cational value, and made public opinion. The 
New York Tribune in the days of Horace Greeley 
possibly did more than any other thing in the 
whole country to concentrate and crystallize the 
conscience of the North on the slavery question. 
Its editorial page in those days represented the 
heart-blood of the man who made it. 

GRIFFITH E. COALE, West Liberty, lowa.—Ref- 
erence has been made by two or three speakers ) 
tc the force of public opinion, and it seems to | 
me, whe: we have laws in our state that don’t 
protect the people, that if we will seek in our 
own locality to bring public opinion to bear, we 
can affect the situation in those localities. In 
fact, I know we can. 


WILLIAM W. Cocks, Old Westbury, N. Y.— 
Notwithstanding the fact that there is some doubt 
as to whether Governor Hughes will be renomi- 
nated and elected, it is the judgment of the best 
informed in our State that the gambling law re- 
cently passed will not be repealed, even though 
the other people win. I would like to call atten- 
tion to the fact that Congress passed a law, or 
rather, changed the law of the District of Co- 
lumbia, whereby ordinary gambling on the race 
track is prohibited. The same power of public 
sentiment that affected things in New York af- 
fected the Congress of the United States, and the 
legislature of Louisiana, when the race track ele- 
ment sought to control things. There is more en- 
couragement along this line than in any other 
active line of effort that I know of. Certainly 
something very definite has been accomplished 
when the State of New York prohibited race track 
gambling, but it was only after a tremendous 
fight. It certainly means that the people do rule. 

I want to emphasize what has been said—that 
when the people of the country get ready for a 
thing the law makers do it quickly. If you want 
to have influence with your legislators, either in 
the nation or in the state, don’t resolve, don’t 
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petition, but get at them personally and show to 
them that you are a force in your own community, 
so that when you do write a letter to your rep- 
resentative, he knows you are somebody, and that 
you are worth listening to. 

SARAH T. MILLER, Sandy Spring, Md.—I won- 
der if there is any connection whatever between 
the very exaggerated love for bridge whist and 


gang which carried the city of Philadelphia had | card playing by the mothers and the daughters, 
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and this spirit of gambling in the present day? I 
would like to have that question answered. 

MATILDA UNDERWOOD.—How can we change 
people’s minds after they are grown? Doesn’t 
this influence center most in the homes? Are not 
the fathers oftentimes, in their desire to please 
their boys, taking into the home that which is as 
the seed which will grow into this spirit that we 
so deplore? Can we not realize that as parents 
we should be more careful in not allowing the 
seeds that grow into this destructive element, to 
have their place in our homes, but should influ- 
ence the child mind early in life in the ways that 
we know will bring a harvest of right things? 

ELISABETH STOVER.—The writer defined gam- 
bling as the attempt to get the greatest amount of 
happiness at the least possible expenditure, a defi- 
nition which I think we may all take home with 
us with profit. Wherever we make the attempt 
to get happiness with the least possible expendi- 
ture, we may question the quality of the happi- 
ness obtained. You will notice that the happiness 
derived through service is totally different hap- 
piness in quality from that derived from the least 
possible expenditure of effort or energy. 

And in connection with the question that was 
raised about bridge whist, it seems to me to il- 
lustrate the point exactly. The extent to which 
the bridge club is interfering with the service of 
the world, is perhaps because the excitement of 
the attempt to get the largest amount of happiness 
for the least possible expenditure is spreading, 
and that people are not learning how to make the 
contrast regarding the quality of happiness. 

REBECCA MERRITT.—Christ’s cross was Christ’s 
crown. I want to say, as a parent and a grand- 
parent, that we are responsible for a great deal 
that goes on in our homes. I have watched in 
many a Christian home too much reading of the 
daily papers, not enough reading of the Scriptures 
of Truth. Let us hold our banners high. One 
thing that we need is to be willing to take up our 
cross and to follow Christ. He is the great 
Teacher, the great Deliverer. 

WILLIAM S. EMLEY, of Philadelphia.—The 
young man has given us an exhaustive treatment 
of the subject. The point that he made as re- 
gards the food that we take into our bodies, that 
moral aspect of the subject, should also be con- 
sidered and the news given to us in purer form. 
A short time ago I knew of an occurrence, and 
knew all about it; a friend of mine took the news- 
paper and went over the report and in a short 
story of not more than an eighth of a column, we 
found thirteen errors. 


EDWIN HowArD.—Our friend, Henry W. Wil- 
bur, says it is a long way around to the right of 
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this thing. The short way is the economic way 
of repealing the National Bankruptcy Law; be- 
cause that was the father of all this evil we have 
been talking about. As a capitalist, if I were a 
man without much conscience, I could transfer 
half of my property to my wife and the public 
not know it, and then go into gambling in wheat 
or corn, and then if I made out all right, go to 
Europe and enjoy myself. I could afford to take 
great risks. We want to go to the bottom of the 
matter and get this law repealed, which I think is 
the father of all this trouble. 


As the reader of the paper did not care to close 
the discussion the Conference then adjourned un- 
til afternoon. 


ELEVENTH SESSION. 
FIFTH-DAY, NINTH MONTH 38RD, 2.30 P. M. 

PRESIDENT SWAIN.—(After a few moments of 
devotional silence): I take pleasure in announc- 
ing that $168 was raised by the recital of Charles 
F. Underhill, for the Pasadena Monthly Meeting. 

EMMA SPEAKMAN WEBSTER, of Philadelphia.— 
I am sure if there be anything in mental teleg- 
raphy, our California friends must have very 
happy thoughts at this time. Many of those that 
are there have been with me in spirit since I came 
to this conference. I am delighted that so many 
have responded so cheerfully to the request that 
was made from the platform in regard to the 
Pasadena Friends. 

As President Swain has announced, $168 were 
collected through Charles F. Underhill’s efforts; 
and from the proceeds of the little photographs 
that we had taken of our English friend we have 
$8.65; outside of that, $306 actually on hand and 
$15 promised, making $498.65; only $2.35 needed 
to round out the $500, and I am sure that that 
will come. I want to say, also, that we don’t want 
the impression to go out that part of the business 


| of these conferences is to be begging. 


PRESIDENT SWAIN.—I am sure this report of 
the funds for the Pasadena meeting is very en- 
couraging and will greatly delight our friends at 
Pasadena. 


Judge Artman, who was to speak to us this 
afternoon, was, at the last moment, unable to 
come. Wilson §S. Doan, who is in every way 
familiar with this topic, has consented to speak to 
us instead. Before, however, this is presented, there 
will be a brief report by the superintendent of the 
department, Henry W. Wilbur. 


REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF TEMPERANCE. 








The present superintendent of this department began his 
service with the meeting of the Central Committee at 
Fishertown, the first of Ninth month last. 
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During the current year the following letter was sent 
to the monthly meetings within the seven yearly meetings: 
“Dear Friend: 

“The undersigned has been appointed superintendent of 
the Department of Temperance of the General Confer- 
ence Philanthropic Committee. He feels that Friends 
everywhere should prepare to intelligently and energet- 
ically exercise influence in the present situation, commen- 
surate with their long-time profession and practice. 

“He therefore kindly urges local Philanthropic Com- 
mittees, and Monthly Meetings, where no such committee 
exists, to arrange for holding public meetings for the con- 
sideration of some phase of the temperance movement, 
and for the circulation of literature on the subject, as way 
opens. In states where campaigns are now in progress for 
a local option law, there should be a systematic and con- 
tinuous effort, by holding meetings, assisting in nominat- 
ing local option candidates for members of legislature, and 
otherwise to encourage the securing of such a statute. 

“It is also felt that the World’s Temperance Centennial 
Congress, to be held in Saratoga next Sixth month, in com- 
memoration of the founding of the first Temperance So- 
ciety, should receive the interest and support of Friends. 

“Assistance in holding meetings, suggestions regarding 
them, or information touching the Temperance Congress 
or general temperance work will be given to the fullest pos- 
sible extent. Address as above. 

“Hoping that Friends may have a clear sense of duty 
in the presence of the existing temperance opportunity, 
and that they may seek energetically to perform it, 
“Sincerely, Henry W. Wilbur.” 


Only a few official acknowledgeements of the epistle 
have been received, the superintendent possessing only 
partial information as to the carrying out of the concern 
by the different meetings. 

The states of Pennsylvania and New Jersey are among 
the five in our Union which have no local option laws. 
These two states contain more than half of the Friends 
belonging to our branch of the Society. It therefore 
seemed to the superintendent that it was especially incum- 
bent upon Friends to give more than inactive sympathy, 
no matter how cordial, to the efforts for local option stat- 
utes being made in these states. It was therefore sug- 
gested, in addition to the exhortation contained in the 
above letter, that the quarterly meetings in the states 
named should have local option meetings, as strongly man- 
ned as possible, in connection with each quarterly meeting. 
The meetings in all of these quarters finish their business, 
and then adjourn, lunch being served in the house or on 
the grounds. The people are at hand, the suggestion being 
simply that they remain, and with the people of the neigh- 
borhood, attend the local option meeting after the lunch 
hour. The suggestion was generally and heartily adopted. 
The work is classified by yearly meetings as follows: 

PHILADELPHIA. 


In accordance with the recommendation mentioned 
above, local option meetings have been held in connection 
with quarterly meetings as thus appears: Burlington 
Quarter, in Fifth month at Crosswicks, Eighth month at 
Mt. Holly; Salem Quarter in Sixth month at Salem; Had- 
donfield Quarter, Sixth month at Medford, all three in 
New Jersey; Western, Seventh month at London Grove; 
Concord, Seventh month at Concord; Abington, Eighth 
month at Gwynedd. Arrangements will also be made for 
similar meetings at Salem Quarter in Ninth month, and 
Caln and Western in Tenth month. While the general 
cordial co-operation with this concern is gratefully acknowl- 
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edged, it must in truth be stated that these meeting were 
not held without some opposition. In one quarterly meet- 
ing, the meeting was severely criticised by a conservative 
minority, who felt that the meeting-house would be dese- 
crated by such a gathering. In one or two other places 
there was an undercurrent of more quiet disunity ex- 
pressed with the concern. Still the meetings were held 
just the same. We feel that this attitude was not so much 
opposition to the cause, as disinclination to have Friends 
engage in specific philanthropic activity, or to have our 
meeting houses used for anything but so-called religious 
meetings. If, however, reform movements which have 
been among our testimonies for generations, and to con- 
sider which our different meetings have had committees 
for years, may not be considered in our meeting houses, 
the circle of Friendly influence is lamentably narrowed. It 
is scracely a debatable question, that meetings in behalf of 
causes and interests that aim at the betterment of human 
society, and the uplift of men individually, should always 
have a welcome hearing wherever the Society of Friends 
is housed. As an offset to this it may be said, that a pub- 
lic official, not a Friend, told the writer recently that 
Friends were doing more for local option in a certain 
county of New Jersey, than all of the other churches put 
together. 

An evening during Yearly Meeting week was devoted 
to local option, at which two speeches were made. An 
all-day meeting was held at Abington under the auspices 
of the Yearly Meeting’s Philanthropic Committee, in 
Seventh month, and this committee sent a delegate to the 
International Temperance Congress at Saratoga. 

The Yearly Meeting’s Committee had a statement re- 
garding the liquor conditions in Pennsylvania, New Jersey 
and Delaware printed and circulated. It makes a four 
page circular. 

During the local option campaign in Delaware in 1907, 
Friends in that state were active and efficient. Western 
Quarterly Meeting’s Philanthropic Committee held sev- 
eral local option meetings in Rural New Castle County, 
part of them being held in our meeting-houses. 

When the primary election campaign was on in Chester 
County, Pa., Friends were in evidence in public meetings 
and otherwise, in an effort to secure the nomination of 
leglislative candidates favorable to local option. 


BALTIMORE. 


While the temperance committee has had no meetings, 
its chairman has been active in keeping vu1 members 
stirred up and informed regarding the tempeiance situa- 
tion. The American Issue has been sent to the superin- 
tendent of temperance in each monthly meeting. Members 
of monthly meetings in Pennsylvania have been urged to 
take an active part in the movement for a local option law 
in the state. 

In Maryland Friends were generally concerned and ac- 
tive in behalf of the campaign to secure a state-wide local 
option law. Although the effort failed, it is believed that 
such a law will be passed by the next leglislature. 

Many of our members are active and efficient workers 
in the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union and the 
Anti-Saloon League but the superintendent, Benjamin H. 
Miller, says: “It would be very gratifying if many more 
could see it right to co-operate with these two great organ- 
izations, which are doing so much to mould public senti- 
ment, and secure the passage and enforcement of prohib- 
itory laws.” 

Arrangements have been made for a local option meeting 
at Warrington in York county, Pa., where an annual re- 
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ligious meeting is held in an otherwise unoccupied meet- 


ing house; the local option gathering to be held in the af- 
ternoon. It is also arranged that such a meeting shall be 
held during the Center Quarterly Meeting at Port Matilda, 
Pa., Ninth month 5th to 7th. 


NEw YORK. 

The philanthropic committee of New York Monthly 
Meeting has given concerned attention to the temperance 
question in connection with its other activities. A few 
temperance meetings have been held in different neighbor- 
hoods under the auspices of the Society, and an evening 
of yearly meeting was devoted to the consideration of the 
subject. The superintendent has helped as way opened 
towards the effort for a local option law in New Jersey, 
and in the effort to extend the local option privileges of 
the New York liquor law to the cities of the state. Both 
efforts have so far failed of desired results. Friends 
throughout this yearly meeting are largely interested in 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, the Good Tem- 
plars, and other forms of effort. The yearly meeting sent 
representatives to the International Centennial Temper- 
ance Congress, which met in Saratoga Springs in Sixth 
month. 

ILLINOIS. 


Mary N. Overman, the superintendent of this depart- 
ment, reports: Members of Illinois Yearly Meeting Tem- 
perance Committee have distributed thousands of pages of 
temperance literature and anti-tobacco and anti-cigarette 
literature, and given many addresses and sermons. Much 
has been done in enforcing temperance laws in various lo- 
calities, especially the scientific temperance instruction law. 
Many letters have been written to both State and National 
leglislators asking their vote and influence towards the 
passage of pending temperance measures. Friends were 
very instrumental in securing the passage of the Illinois 
local option law, and in carrying the elections under this 
law against saloons. In Indiana they have helped in suc- 
cessful remonstrances against saloons, and have been in- 
strumental in preventing druggists from selling alcoholic 
medicines. They have endeavored to arouse public senti- 
ment in favor of temperance, and to get church members 
to realize that the “saloon would destroy the church if it 
could, and that the church could destroy the saloon if it 
would.” 

INDIANA. 


The Superintendent, Albert C. Wood, reports the in- 
crease of dry territory under the local option system. The 
late Ohio leglislature enacted a county local option law 
which will become effective about the first of Ninth month, 
1908. The members of our leglislative committee made 
personal visits to leglislators urging them to support the 
measure. But eternal vigilance is the price of liberty, in 
this matter as well as in many others. The Personal Lib- 
erty League is leaving nothing undone that will secure the 
- election of leglislators who will undo all of the good work. 

Fall Creek township, in which Indiana Yearly Meeting 
was held this year, and largely through the efforts of mem- 
bers of our meeting, has by the use of the blanket remon- 
strance, driven every saloon from the town of Pendleton. 
Each liquor shop was immediately furnished with the new 
type of beer, called “nip,’”’ which was put on sale freely to 
all, including minors. As the drink is said to contain less 
than one per cent. of alcohol, it likely does not fall under 
the restrictions of the Federal statutes. In its influence 
this condition seems only next to the open saloon. To com- 
bat this evil the Civic League was formed, upon which 
Fall Creek Monthly Meeting has a representative. It has 
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succeeded in securing a pledge from one hundred substan- 
tial men, to stand behind detectives and prosecutions for 
the strict enforcement of the law. When those engaged in 
beer selling learned of this systematic disposition to en- 
force the law, every one engaged in the business at once 
voluntarily discontinued the sale. This shows what may 
be accomplished by a united, determined effort on the part 
of citizens who love order and safety. 
GENESEE. 


Practically all of the effort put forth by Friends in this 
yearly meeting has been either in co-operation with tem- 
perance organizations, or individual work in behalf of lo- 
cal option. 

OHIO. 

Friends in Ohio Yearly Meeting have been active indi- 
vidually and in co-operation with the various temperance 
organizations in securing the enactment of the county lo- 
cal option law, and in various efforts educational and other- 
wise to advance the cause. They are also preparing for 
energetic effort in securing the application of the law, and 
helping to rid the community of the legalized grog shop. 

The superintendent need scarcely add any word of ex- 
hortation not embodied in the letter sent to the monthly 
meetings, and quoted at the beginning of this report. It 
may be said with emphasis, however, that considering the 
fact that when William Penn formulated his Fundamental 
Constitution in 1683, he declared that in his colony there 
should be “no taverns or ale houses,” the Society of which 
Penn was a member and minister, should exert itself to see 
to it that our communities and commonwealths in the 
twentieth century, shall make good the prophecy of the 
founder of Pennsylvania in the seventeenth. 

Henry W. WILBUR, Superintendent. 

140 N. 15th St., Philadelphia. 

PRESIDENT SWAIN.—I now have the pleasure of 
presenting to you Wilson S. Doan, of Indian- 
apolis. 

ADDRESS OF WILSON §&. DOAN. 

For this audience to come here this afternoon 
expecting to hear a man whose reputation has be- 
come national, and then to drop to the low plane 
that is now before you, is certainly cause for me 
to extend to you my most heartfelt sympathy. 
However, I will promise you this, that it will not 
last long. 

I have just one word, before I come to the sub- 
ject proper, to say to the Indiana Friends, be- 
cause I feel the vital importance of this cam- 
paign in Indiana. I am not a politician and have 
no political axes to grind. But I do have an in- 
terest in the State of Indiana, and I will say that 
it seems to me to be the duty of every man in 
Indiana to see that the saloon power does not con- 
trol the next Legislature, and to see to it that we 
elect a Legislature that will give to us a county 
local option law in this State. I know that we are 
criticized sometimes by some of our temperance 
friends who say that that is the old doctrine of 
squatter sovereignty. Whatever may be true of 
other States, that is not true of the State of 
Indiana. The doctrine of local option is exactly 
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the reverse of the doctrine of squatter sovereign- 
ty. Squatter sovereignty voted in the slave 
power, local option votes out the whiskey power, 
and that is just the difference between them. 


I stand here to-day to say that in my humble 
judgment, the only consistent position for a tem- 
perance man to stand upon is to be an out and out 
Prohibitionist, in the county, in the State, in the 
Nation. And upon that platform I stand. It 
seems to me that nothing short of this is the posi- 
tion that every Christian citizen in America 
should occupy. Judge Artman has this story ; it 
illustrates what I am trying to say, and I will 
quote it for him. “A young man who had re- 
cently married, had fortunately sent his mother- 
in-law to a distant State on a visit; and while 
there, she became ill and passed away. The 
undertaker telegraphed the young man, ‘What 
shall I do, embalm, cremate, or bury?’ The young 
man telegraphed back: ‘Make no mistake; em- 
balm, cremate, and bury.’” And that is your 
duty as a Christian voter. Make no mistake any 
where along the line. 


Now one word as to the courts and the liquor 
traffic. I shall discuss as briefly as I can what 
has been done in the State of Indiana on that line. 
In January, 1907, Albert Saltau applied to Mar- 
ion County (the county in which our capital is 
located) for license to sell intoxicating liquor. 
A remonstrance was filed before the county com- 
missioners (who have authority to grant licenses) 
upon this ground: First, that the board of coun- 
ty commissioners had no jurisdiction, because 
the sale of intoxicating liquors was detrimental 
to the public health, the public morals and the 
public peace and safety, and was inherently bad, 
and therefore it was in contravention of Article 
I, Section 1, of the Bill of Rights of the State of 
Indiana providing that the State of Indiana is 
organized for the peace, safety and welfare of her 
citizens. 


The license, of course, was granted by the board 
of county commissioners; that case was appealed, 
and taken on change of venue before the Hon. 
Judge Artman, and there the case was tried. Let 
me say here this afternoon to his honor, that for 
the first time in all the world’s history, the judi- 
cial power of the State of Indiana was brought 
face to face with that question, and Judge Art- 
man rose, like the grand hero he is, to the position 
which seems to me to be the only logical position 
in the whole matter, and declared that the license 
law of the State of Indiana was unconstitutional; 
that it was inherently bad; that the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors was immoral and against public 
peace, against public safety, against the public | 
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welfare, and that the right to engage in such a 
business could not be granted by any legislative 
body. 

Following that, a similar case coming along in 
a little different line,—as a nuisance case, but 
involving the same fundamental principles, was 
filed in the Hamilton Circuit Court before the 
Hon. Ira W. Christian. It was my privilege to 
participate in seven of these cases in seven differ- 
ent courts in the State of Indiana, and four judges 
of our circuit courts held the identical doctrine 
which Judge Artman promulgated, and stood by 
him manfully. 

About that time one of the liquor organs of 
the State of Indiana published an editorial under 
the heading: “What can we do to be saved?” 

One question I want to discuss with you, is the 
fundamental question that lies at the back of 
this. I want you for about ten minutes to be the 
jury and let me present this matter as best | can, 
that you may judge what is the logical conclu- 
sion in this case. There are certain fundamental 
rights vouchsafed to every citizen, involving cer- 
tain inherent rights which you and I have. 
Blackstone says: ‘‘ They are the God-given rights, 
and the statutes of our State, the constitutions 
of our commonwealth, merely declare and secure 
to you and me these rights and regulate them 
with reference to our position in society. That is 
all.” 

These are the right to life, and the rights of 
property; incidentally, the rights of property 
include the right to engage in any legiti- 
mate and lawful calling. Side by side with 
these rights is another matter; and that is 
the question of wrong. There are certain 
wrongs. Every man has an inherent right, an 
absolute right, an inalienable right, a com- 
mon law right, a constitutional right, a statu- 
tory right to engage in any business under the 
sun which is not inherently bad, unless that busi- 
ness has been restricted by some statutory provi- 
sion. What doI mean by that? I mean that there 
are certain rights which a man has vouchsafed to 
him by his Creator, which he does not surrender 
and which he cannot surrender when he enters 
into the social compact. I mean by that these 
elementary rights for which the social compact 
was made and which it was designed to protect. 
Murder would be wrong regardless of any statu- 
tory enactment, theft would be wrong regardless 
of any statutory enactment. They are inherently 
bad, and they come under that class of acts which 
we call mala in se. There are certain prohibited 
acts which are prohibited by statute, but these 
are not inherently bad. Let me give an example. 

(To be continued next week on page 113 of the Supplement.) 
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FRIENDS’ GENERAL CONFERENCE. 
(Continued from last week, page 112 of the Supplement.) 
Any man has a right to have a slaughter house 


in any commonwealth in the United States, and 
no power on earth could say to him: “You can 


= not’; but there is a power in the State to say to 
Shim: “We may regulate. You may have it here, 
§ you cannot have it upon this street, you cannot 


have it in a densely populated district’; that is 
the power vouchsafed to the Legislature. You 
may restrict a common law right; you may re- 
strict an inherent right; you may restrict these 
things by legislative enactment; but you cannot 


} prohibit; and whenever we say that there is no 


inherent right in a man to do a thing—whenever 


} we say there is no absolute right, it is equivalent 


to saying that it is in itself malum in se, inher- 
ently bad. 

Now, then, what have the courts said about this 
business of dealing in intoxicating liquor? For 
years the Supreme Court of the United States, 
following the colonial decisions, and the decisions 
of the English courts, declared that there was an 
inherent right in a man to engage in the sale of 
intoxicating liquor. But in 1889 the scale was 
turned, and the Supreme Court of the United 
States said: “There is no inherent right in any 
citizen of the United States to engage in that 
business.”” The moment they said that, that mo- 
ment they said that the business is inherently 
bad, for they cannot say that a man has no in- 
herent right to engage in any business unless that 
business be inherently bad. I submit that as a 
legal proposition and know, after trying seven 
of these cases in the circuit court and Supreme 
Court of Indiana, I have yet to meet the judge or 


the attorney who will meet that proposition face 


to face and answer me that it is not a funda- 
mental proposition of law. 

So the United States Supreme Court has said 
that there is no inherent right to sell liquor, and 
the Supreme Court of Indiana, following in the 
direction of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, has three times used that language. IIli- 
nois has used it; Michigan has used it; Idaho has 
used it; Missouri has used it; Kansas has used 
it; South Carolina has used it; Louisiana has used 
it, declaring that there is no inherent right to 
engage in the business: which is equivalent to 
saying that it is inherently bad, that it is malum 
in se. Therefore, we come back to the courts and 
say: “If that be true, if you believe this language 
to be true, that this business is malum in se, then 
how in the world can any Legislature recognize 
or authorize the sale or participation of any citi- 
zens in the sale of intoxicating liquors?” 
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Why? Because, if there was no common law 
right, no inherent right, no constitutional right, 
then from whence does the right come? Any man 
may engage in following a profession; any man 
may engage in a proper business; it is a common 
law right that may not be taken from him in 
any State. But here is a business that the Su- 
preme Court of the United States and the State of 
Indiana has said: “There is no common law 
right.” Therefore, from whence do you derive 
the right? You raise and sell your corn because 
you have a common law right, inherent in you, 
to do it; you sell your breadstuffs because it is an 
inherent right; but when a man stands behind the 
bar to sell intoxicating liquors to my brother, 
there is no inherent right. 

Then comes the question: “From whence is 
the right derived?” And in my judgment there 
is but one answer, and that answer is, he derives 
the right by statutory enactment. Therefore, your 
license law ceases to be a restrictive measure and 
becomes a permissive measure. If there is no 
right at common law, if there is no constitutional 
right (as our courts say), the man must derive 
the right from some source; and the only source 
that I can find is from legislative enactment. 
Then if that legislative enactment is the only 
source, it seems to me it follows, as night the day, 
that that act which grants him the right is a 
permissive deed and not a restrictive deed. And 
that is the very foundation of our whole conten- 
tion here in the State of Indiana. But you say 
it is within the police power. You say: “We 
have a long line of decisions to that effect.’ Stop 
for a moment; let us see whether it is or not. 
The police power of the State is that power of the 
State which has to do with the public health, the 
public morals, the public welfare, the public 
peace, the public safety. Now answer me, if there 
is no inherent right to engage in this business, 
and your Legislature enacts a statute granting 
men under certain conditions the right to engage 
in the business, is that in the interest of the peace, 
welfare, and safety of the citizens of a State? 
Does that come within any known definition of 
the police power? 

We have by common law driven this curse from 
the sheepfold of society, but by our license law 
we collar the dog and invite the wolf back again. 
Is inviting the wolf back in the interests of the 
peace, the well-being, the welfare of the State? 

But men have said to me, “Point out to us the 
definite and specific article of our constitution 
which is violated”; again and again I have been 
asked that question. It does not take a lawyer 
to point it out. Any school-boy who reads the 
constitution of the State of Indiana (or of almost 
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every State in the Middle West, and a great many 
of them in the East and in the far West) will 
find it there: Article 1, Section 1, of the Bill of 
Rights of the State of Indiana provides that this 
State is formed for the peace, the safety and the 
welfare of her citizens; therefore, any act of the 
Legislature must be within not only the purview 
but the letter of that provision of our constitution. 
If we should say to you that murder is absolutely 
wrong—malum in se, and the Legislature of In- 
diana should pass a statute saying: “You may, 
upon the payment of so many dollars, commit 
murder six days in the week,” would you call that 
a restrictive measure? Suppose the Legislature 
of Indiana would say: “You may commit robbery 
upon the payment of so many dollars, provided 
you do it before eleven o’clock at night,’’ would 
that be a restrictive measure? “You may com- 
mit theft; but you must do it upon the citizens 
of the State of Indiana who are over twenty-one 
years of age’’; would that be a restrictive meas- 
ure? Would it not be granting the right to do 
an act which is malum in se, wrong within itself? 

The language of the courts upon this proposi- 
tion is stronger thany any language which possi- 
bly I have ever used. They have branded this 
business as a curse to society, as a menace, as a 
Pandora’s box grinding out crime, hatred, in- 
sanity, woe, want and misery. Such is the lan- 
guage of the Supreme Court of Kansas copied 
into the decisions of the State of Indiana. If they 
mean what they say by these judicial opinions, 
then I say to you, my friends, that no Legislature 
under the shining sun has the right for one mo- 
ment to authorize the sale of liquor. 

Now a word about the cases in the circuit 
courts, and then I am done. A case was tried in 
Hamilton county before the Hon. Ira W. Chris- 
tian. Four days after the close of that case the 
transcript was filed in the Supreme Court of In- 
diana. It generally takes ninety days to get the 
transcript, but in four days it was in the Supreme 
Court of Indiana. We have sixty days, usually, 
to file a brief in this State; but we were given 
fifteen in this case, and in forty days’ time from 
the time that it was tried in the lower court an ad- 
verse decision was rendered. I am not here to 
criticize the Supreme Court of Indiana. Some of 
my kindest reedllections and the deepest affections 
af my heart run towards some of the men upon 
that bench who, in the early days of my profes- 
sion, extended to me kindnesses for which I shall 
always be indebted. I love them, they are honor- 
able gentlemen, but it does not follow from that 
that mistakes may not be made; it does not fol- 
low from that that I am not to say that here was 
a case railroaded through that court, when other 
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cases had hung there for two years. Here was a 
case railroaded through that court in less time 
than any other filed case was ever railroaded 
through the Supreme Court of the State of In- 
diana. 

Judges may err and may be honest in their er- 
ror; but if they do err, will they change it them- 
selves? They said recently: “We are often obliged 
to change our own opinions upon great judicial de- 
cisions.” So, my friends, upon these fundamental 
principles you and I may not swallow everything, 
even what a supreme court may say, as young 
robins would a worm. I don’t believe in criti- 
cizing courts. I have but little sympathy with the 
disposition that exists to criticize them; I believe 
in them; and I believe that a great part of the 
solution of this question resides with the judges 
of our land. But I remember there was a 
decision once before, which was a fatal error. 
When Judge Taney wrote the Dred Scott de- 
cision he cited facts that seemed to make that 
decision reasonable. He was one of the best 
lawyers who ever sat upon the supreme court 
bench of the United States of America. But, 
fortunately, out in Illinois there came a man who 
looked upon that decision differently; and I re- 
member that in 1858 in the city of Chicago when 
he came to review that decision, standing before 
10,000 people there, Abraham Lincoln rose like 
a knight in his stirrups and he said: “As a 
piece of legal reasoning the Dred Scott decision 
is an error, and a rank monstrosity, and you and 
I must see to it that it is reversed.” Little did 
he think that by his own hand that decision 
would be practically reversed. I am no prophet, 
I know not what may happen, but one thing I 
feel sure: I feel it in the reports that come from 
the Southland, I feel I can hear it in the reports 
that come from the counties and townships of 
Indiana, and from the counties in Illinois, I hear 
it from all directions. It is the united voice of 
the public sentiment of this land saying: “We 
will in some way or other brand this curse to 
humanity as an outlaw and drive it from the 
land!” 

PRESIDENT SWAIN.—As there are some minutes 
to be presented and, in accordance with our cus- 
tom, it seems proper to give a portion of the 
latter part of the afternoon either to silent com- 
munion or such vocal expression as the time may 
suggest. I shall ask that only a very few mo- 
ments, be taken in the general discussion before 
calling upon Henry W. Wilbur to close it. 

GEORGE B. Cock, Philadelphia, Pa.—The fol- 
lowing thoughts, though not my own, so thor- 
oughly express my convictions that I dare quote 
them in the hope they will appeal to other speak- 
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ers and to that large audience the printed page 
will reach. 

The Historians’ History of the World, Vol. IV, 
p. 223, says: “Demosthenes, shutting him- 
self up for months at a time in an underground 
room, copied all Thucydides eight times, and 
polished his own phrases to incandescence. Thus 
prepared, he undertook a losing battle in defence 
of that system of municipal isolation and jeal- 
ousy which he thought of as freedom, but which 
had brought on Greece innumerable crimes and 
sorrows and kept the little peninsula always 
under the shadow of complete disaster before a 
larger foe. In a sense, Demosthenes may be 
compared with the advocates of States’ Rights 
in the United States before the Civil War, ex- 
cept that the Americans never dreamed of car- 
rying their theories to such an extent. To put 
the two instances on a par, it would be neces- 
sary to imagine the Southerners of America de- 
manding not merely that the states have no fed- 
eration whatsoever, but that even the smallest 
town of each state should go its own petty way.” 

From the speech of E. W. Chafin before the 
Prohibition National Convention that led to his 
nomination for the Presidency of the United 
States: “The thing that is needed now is not 
to educate men to hate the saloon, but to edu- 
cate them to have faith in God. With all the 
talk of the many states, cities and townships, 
without saloons, the liquor traffic can enter every- 
one under the auspices of the national govern- 
ment without hindrance; there isn’t, so far as 
the government at Washington is concerned, a 
single township in all America under Prohibi- 
tion.” 

Referring to the British Parliament, The Na- 
tion for August 6th says: ‘“‘The most important 
matter left for the autumn sitting is the Licens- 
ing Bill. This is a complicated and extremely 
contentious piece of legislation. As at present 
drawn, the measure is opposed by the whole 
brewing and public-house interest; and various 
competent observers predict that, unless the bill 
is considerably modified, the government may be 
defeated on it.” 

Abraham Lincoln said: “No nation can long 
endure half slave and half free.” We may say: 
“No nation can not long endure half drunk and 
half sober.” 

THOMAS B. HULL, of Baltimore.—lI should like 
to ask the speaker whether there have been any 
steps taken, or any ground found by which steps 
can be taken, to carry that case to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

WILSON S. DOAN, of Indianapolis—I have 
studied that question for the last six months and 





I do not now see any provision of the United 
States Constitution upon which to predicate a case 
of the character to which I refer. Remember that 
this is a question which very largely rests with 
the respective states. 

CHARLES COATES.—The work here in Indiana 
by Judge Artman is one which some of us from 
Eastern Pennsylvania have looked upon as a star 
of hope. 


WILLIAM W. Cocks, Westbury, L. I.—That is 
the strongest presentation of the temperance 
question which I ever listened to, but it is well 
enough to bear in mind that while these friends 
are battling in the court this question must be 
upheld by a tremendous public sentiment at home, 
or else the legal enactment will be without avail. 


LINCOLN BRONSON.—Life is brief. Let us 
adopt the lines which say: 

“This is a fight for humanity’s sake. 
Land of freedom, awake! awake! 
And drive from your shores 

‘his curse and this woe, 

And write in your statutes: 

‘The saloon shall go!’” 

JOEL BORTON, Woodstown, N. J.—My thought 
is to encourage united action on this question. One 
of our great difficulties is, we are pulling apart or 
away from each other: even temperance work- 
ers and thgse who claim to be reformers do that. 
In your battle here in Indiana I would suggest 
and encourage united action of three temperance 
factors. They are the Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, the Prohibition Party and the 
Anti-Saloon League. These three, I think I may 
say great factors, might combine their efforts 
and through one or the other of the great parties, 
in the selecting of men to send to our legislature 
who will be true to this principle of local option. 
That will win the day, and the sooner we do 
that the sooner will we be victorious. A single 
cord is strong; a twofold cord is stronger; and 
a triple cord can not be broken. So let these 
three temperance organizations unite their forces 
upon this one principle of local option to secure 
in your state now a county option law. This 
means to elect men in either of these great par- 
ties who will stand for this end. This three-fold 
effort, with the influence of the church, is bound 
to win. And no one of these factors need say, 
“T am greater than the other.”’ One has as much 
power and influence as the other. Let our Pro- 
hibition brethren be willing to step just a little 
ways around in order that they may reach the 
point that we are all of us working for, and adopt 
the principle of the Anti-Saloon League, whose 
platform is broad enough for all of us to stand 
upon. It is non-partisan and non-sectarian. 
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With it we can go forward with a strong front 
and with influence that will win the victory. 
NATHAN WILSON.—I think if all the Chris- 
tians and all the voters that profess to be in 
favor of temperance would use as much judg- 
ment and as much sanity and hang together and 
work for the cause as the liquor men do, we 
would not be long in settling this vexed question. 


HENRY W. WILBUR.—I think one of the great 
troubles with us in the present stage of the dis- 
cussion is, the feeling that the agitation of the 
liquor question is something very radical, and 
very new. But the fact is that Anglo-Saxon civ- 
ilization has been dealing with the liquor prob- 
lem for about four hundred years in some way 
or other. It passed its first license law in the 
sixteenth century; and the first license carrying 
with it a license fee in 1748. Lord Chesterfield 
was in the English House of Lords when the so- 
called Gin-Mill Act was introduced. It carried 
with it a license fee of fifty pounds, which is 
equivalent to $250. Two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars in the eighteenth century was practically 
equivalent to a thousand now;; so that after all our 
contriving, the first license law was a high li- 
cense law and we have just boxed the compass 
and got around to first practices. Lord Chester- 
field made probably the first prohibition speech 
ever made in any legislative body in the history 
of the world, when he laid down the proposition 
that luxuries are to be taxed, but vices are to 
be prohibited. Wilson Doan could not make a 
broader statement than that. The liquor problem 
is in the air and I hope we shall be able to keep 
it in the air, without any reaction such as fol- 
lowed the discussion of this problem in the years 
that are gone. But whether there are reactions 
or not, we may believe that the Old World will 
be left just a little bit higher and drier than it 
was before. 


I especially agree with the hint dropped by my 
friend, Congressman Cocks. The fact simply is 
that higher than courts and higher than con- 
stitutions, and behind them as the power behind 
the throne, is the court of the public conscience. 
We may make our appeal to that court in the 
face of truculent courts appointed by governors 
or delegated by the political parties, and the last 
final appeal made to the court of the public con- 
science will mean the driving out of this in- 
iquity. 

We must round up and unite the foes of drink. 
I do not believe that there could be anything 
better to let daylight into the domain of gov- 
ernment and politics and law enforcement in our 
time, than for the public conscience to let it be 
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demonstrated that a liquor law can be passed 
against the saloon and enforced. 

We are not dealing with the absolute annihila- 
tion of the use of intoxicating liquor. That is 
a matter that depends entirely upon the indi- 
vidual conscience and habit. This question has 
really nothing to do primarily with the private 
use of grog. It is a question as to whether or 
not a community shall permit the existence of 
the public grog shop, a business that has no in- 
herent right to exist. We shall not get perfec- 
tion. The only question is the way to produce 
the greatest good to the greatest number. We 
do not, fortunately, have to eliminate the evils 
at one fell swoop. Let us be courageous and 
brave and constant and true and good natured. 


PRESIDENT SWAIN.—Before we give a brief 
period to silent communion or oral expression, 
as the spirit may suggest, we shall have the Sec- 
retary read a few brief minutes from the Central 
Committee. 


THE SECRETARY read the following minutes 
which were cordially united with, after which 
there was a period of silence. 


Minutes adopted by Central Committee and read before 
a session of the General Conference: 


1. John Ashworth attended this Conference, with min- 
utes from Hardshaw East Monthly Meeting, Lancaster 
and Cheshire Quarterly Meeting, and the Meeting of Suf- 
ferings of London Yearly Meeting. The visit and services 
of our Friend were very acceptable. 

There were also very acceptably present with us Cyrus 
W. Harvey and Charles Brown from Kansas Yearly Meet- 
ings, Pharaba W. Stephens and Daisy Barr from Indiana 
Yearly Meeting, and Benjamin Hawkins and Gertrude 
Kersey from Wilmington, Ohio, Yearly Meeting. 

2. We, the Central Committee of Friends’ General Con- 
ference, desire to express our deep gratitude for the hearty 
co-operation given us by the management of the Winona 
Lake Assembly in the preparation for our meeting this 
year, and to voice our appreciation of all the comforts 
and conveniences both in our temporary homes and in the 
places of meeting afforded us within their grounds. We 
must also mention our great enjoyment of the excursion 
by trolley to Goshen which their generosity provided 
for us. 

8. Feeling that a large measure of the success of the 
Winona Conference is due to the Committee on Arrange- 
ments who have spared neither time nor energy in pro- 
viding for the comfort and welfare of us all, the Central 
Committee wishes to make public recognition of their la- 
bors, and to voice the appreciation of the members of 
this Conference whom they have so ably served. While 
each one of the Committee has no doubt aided the work 
to the best of his ability, we feel that special mention 
should be made of the untiring and successful efforts of 
Mary H. Whitson, the efficient acting chairman. 

Taken from the minutes of the Central Committee of 
Friends’ General Conference, held at Winona Lake, Ind., 
from the 28th of Eighth month to the 3d of Ninth month, 
1908. JOSEPH SWAIN, Chairman. 

BERTHA L. BROOMELL, Secretary. 
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BENJAMIN HAWKINS.—Dear friends, I have 
no language suitable to describe the pleasure it 
has been to me to be with you in this conference; 
and I think too much of you now to make a 
speech. If you doubt this remark, please come 
over to Wilmington and hear my report about 
this conference. 1 am truly grateful to God, to 
you and to my yearly meeting that I have had 
this privilege. 

JESSE H. HOLMES.—I want to say, before leav- 
ing the conference, as I must in a very few min- 
utes, that I think I have never attended, in the 
many years that I have attended the conferences, 
one in which the spirit of unity and brotherli- 
ness was more universally in evidence. I am 
deeply thankful to have been present, and deeply 
thankful to have met the many Friends here; and, 
above all, 1 am thankful for that spirit which I 
believe was the spirit of our Heavenly Father, 
that has been so evident in the midst of us all. 

ELI M. LAMB.—Months ago there was no hope 
in me of getting to the Winona conference; I 
saw no way open at all; but as time moved on, 
and as it appeared to be somewhat light in that 
direction, my heart leaped for joy. 

Eighteen years ago I came over the hills to 
meet the Friends of the Western States at Pendle- 
ton. I shall never forget that occasion. I have 
carried with me ever since the most delightful 
recollections of the Friends I met there and of 
the associations at that time; and to have seen 
the chance of getting again amongst my friends 
and their descendants who are now active in the 
work of this conference, was to me certainly a 
joy; to have had the chance to clasp their hands 
and look into their faces again made me devoutly 
thankful; and to have gotten here and met in 
this comfortable place those whom I so longed 
to see again was more than I could dream was in 
store for me. 

And now as we are about to part, I want to say 
that to my Heavenly Father I am most devoutly 
thankful that he has granted me this privilege 
and joy. 

PRESIDENT SWAIN.—I am conscious from the 
greetings that have come to me from Friends 
both within and without our Society that this is 
my own Western land. I am also conscious that 
the mingling of the Friends from the West and 
of the Friends of the East here at this conference 
has been in the interest of good fellowship. Again 
I am conscious that as Chairman I have 
fallen far short of the ideals which I hold the 
Chairman should be and do. But your gener- 
osity and your good-will have overcome these 
shortcomings. It seems to me that never have 
I seen a finer spirit than has prevailed in this 
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body: unity and good-will have been its watch- 
word. May the blessing of the Heavenly Father, 
which has unquestionably been with us in this 
conference, go with us to the homes and the loved 
ones to whom we shall soon return. 

MARY TRAVILLA.—I find that the desire upper- 
most in me now at this closing hour is that we 
may go forth from this conference and carry into 
our homes and into our varied activites the desire 
so to rule and reign in our own consciousness, 
as to unfold the inherent manhood and woman- 
hood, and to have an increased and intelligent 
faith in the chivalry, in the nobility and in the 
integrity of our fellow man and in the ultimate 
triumph of right over wrong. 

We know, friends, that it is easy to smile and 
be glad when all things seem to go our way. Just 
as my friend has said, it is easy in an atmos- 
phere of unity and harmony and of brotherli- 
ness, as we have felt it here; but the test comes 
when we run up against little irritating things, 
and the misunderstandings in life and when days 
of sorrow and adversity come to us. Then, O, 
Omnipresent Spirit! may we not let the joy de- 
part, or our increase of faith in the still small 
voice, but have power in ourselves to become mas- 
ters of our moods and of the experiences that 
sometimes hold us in slavery. 

ELIZABETH MILLS.—I have been a silent lis- 
tener to every sentence of this conference; and 
I am deeply thankful that I was permitted to 
be here. I hope and pray my Heavenly Father 
that we may all return to our homes stronger 
than when we came. 

FRANCES M. ROBINSON, of Richmond, Ind.—On 
last First-day some of us were here and joined 
with others in repeating a benediction, and 
I wish to express the feeling that I am sure is 
with us and over all now, “May God keep watch 
between us while we are separated from one an- 
other.” 

DoRA CADWALLADER GALLAGHER.—We have 
been so glad to have you Friends from the East 
here, and we thank you for seeming to appreciate 
the entertainment that the Middle West has given 
you; and we are glad to feel that you are not 
sorry that you came to Winona Lake. 

HANNAH A. PLUMMER.—Being in at the be- 
ginning of this movement, I feel that wisdom has 
been justified in the movement by the progress 
that we as a Society have made; and I feel like 
testifying to the great moral uplift of the world 
within tne last few years. 

Mary G. SMITH, Hoopeston, Ill—There are 
three conditions that seem necessary for each of 
us to understand; and those three conditions are 
represented in the account that we have of 
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Lazarus and Martha and Mary. Lazarus was 
raised into the higher condition; Martha was 
willing to serve; and Mary made the sacrifice, 
and it must all be done in that way. We can be 
raised into that newness of life by the spirit of 
eternal truth. Then we will be willing to do our 
part in every respect. Let us carry this thought 
to our homes and practice it in our daily lives 
and I am sure we shall rejoice in having been 
together from every avocation of life. 

Dr. WM. OVERMAN.—May the blessing of 
heaven rest upon the good work that has been 
done by these good workers, and may we go 
home, gird on our armor and continue the work 
that has been begun here. 

HENRY W. WILBUR.—If it were possible for 
me to say a word to every person here, before 
we separate, I should have nothing to say now. 
It does seem, after this experience of uplift, and 
after having gathered here the leaven of the 
spirit into our lives, that there is a practical is- 
sue which faces every one of us. That practical 
issue is to go back to our homes and our meet- 
ings and our daily service and apply the infinite 
leaven to the conditions which we daily and 
hourly meet. That means that for some of us we 
shall exchange the spirit of heaviness and indif- 
ference for the spirit of gladness and willing- 
ness; that when the call comes to us for service, 
if it be nothing but to teach in the First-day 
school, we shall gladly respond. May the young- 
est and the oldest of us put into the work which 
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is committed to us as we go to our homes, all 
of the high and holy things that we have heard 
here, and, above all, the preciousness of the di- 
vine communion which has nestled in our hearts 
and knitted us together as a common brother- 
hood. 

Our Father, we thank thee for the divine love 
that we have experienced here, for the little 
squirrels that have fed out of our hands, the birds 
that have sung unto our hearts and the fellow- 
ship that has come to our lives. Make us strong 
for the service and glad for the work, and above 
all, for the future, make us trustful and con- 
fiding touching thy eternal verities. Put into 
our hearts more and more as the days come and 
go, the gladness of service and the grace of gen- 
tleness as we try to lead our own wayward lives, 
and the lives of our fellows, into ways of pleas- 
antness and paths of peace. 

If it should be thy will that some of these 
hands shall never clasp again in the life that is, 
wilt thou give us the abiding and the confiding 
hope that over the hills in God’s morning we 
shall meet and greet each other, and labor for 
the upbuilding of the kingdom of righteousness. 

Bless us as we go to our homes; comfort us if 
we are in sorrow; take away from us the spirit 
of heaviness; teach us that though we can not 
fathom all the mysteries, we can trust thee, the 
Father of our spirits, to do all things well. 

After a few quiet moments the Conference of 
1908 was declared adjourned. 





A SPIRITUAL ATONEMENT. 


[Read by Cyrus W. Harvey ac the closing session of the 
Conference. ] 





The doctrine of the Atonement is so compli- 
cated with other profound questions in the New 
Testament Scriptures, that any view of it that 
does not include its relation to these must of 
necessity to this extent be imperfect. 

No fact of Revelation is of more far reaching | 
significance in its relation to the atonement, than 
that God foresaw the entrance of moral evil with 
its racial catastrophe, and assumed the responsi- 
bility for it, and foreordained and decreed his 
archetypal redemption as a transaction in eternity 
before man was created a free moral agent. 

The foundation idea of the Atonement, as re- | 
vealed in the Holy Scriptures, seems to be that 
the agent of this Eternal Purpose must be as | 
eternal and divine as the purpose and its origin. 
Such a divine agent can never be some more tran- | 
scendental element, or divine immanence, but | 
must be of the essential deity of God Himself. As | 
the Apostles moved by the Spirit of Inspiration | 





interpreted the person of Jesus, there is nothing 
in the whole range of Revelation more marvelous, 


| than the way they unite the person of Jesus, with 


this Eternal Purpose of Redemption, and make 
Him the Eternal Divine Agent, through whom the 
eternal purpose is to be obtained. 

There is so much Scripture on this Eternal Pur- 
pose, and pretemporal, pre-existent, and pre-in- 
carnate history of Jesus Christ, that the great 
weight of Scripture authority seems to bear its 


| witness that the whole divine side of Redemption 


rests in this pretemporal element and purpose of 


| the Gospel. 


Putting aside all the narrowness of ancient dog- 
matism in the true spirit of modern research, 
with all the scholarship and inspiration vouch- 
safed to Friends, we ought, as a people to search 
with all diligence, for such an understanding of 


| these Scriptures as will vindicate the wisdom and 
| purpose of God in revealing them to us. 


Much of the Scripture expression of this Eter- 
nity of Purpose is joined directly with Jesus 
Christ as the Eternal Agent, by which it is to be 
realized in history. 
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To Rome, Paul wrote that God foreknew “the 
called according to His Purpose” and foreor- 
dained them “to be conformed to the image of 
His Son” (Romans 8: 28, 29). To Corinth, he 
wrote: “The Gospel of Jesus Christ was the hid- 
den wisdom, foredained before the world was, to 
our glory” (1st Corinthians 2: 7). 

To Ephesus, Paul said that “the Gospel was 
the mystery of the manifold wisdom of God, 
which in all ages had been hid in God, according 
to the Eternal Purpose, which he purposed in 
Christ Jesus, our Lord” (Eph. 3:5-11). Paul 
said to Titus that “by the faith of Jesus Christ, 
the hope of eternal life was promised by God who 
cannot lie, before the world began” (Titus 1: 2, 
3). To Timothy, he wrote that “God hath saved 
us, according to His own purpose and Grace, 
which was given to us in Christ Jesus, before the 
world began” (2nd Timothy 1:9). 

To Ephesus, Paul makes the wonderful declara- 
tion that “God hath chosen us in him before the 
foundation of the world, having foreordained us 
to the adoption of sons, through Jesus Christ” 
(Ephesus 1: 4, 5, 9-11). 

Uniting Peter and John they testify that Christ 
was a spotless Lamb foreordained and slain be- 
for the foundation of the world. (1st Peter 1: 
19; Rev. 13: 8). 

If we supplement this association of the eternal 
purpose with Jesus Christ as the eternal agent of 
this purpose, with the complete revelation of His 
pretemporal existence, the personality of this 
agent of redemption is exalted to an absolute 
equality with the essential deity of God. 

Though wrapped in unfathomable mystery, this 
personal equality with God rests in an eternal 
existence with God, as the agent by which the 
universe was created. 

This doctrine of the pre-temporal existence of 
Christ had its origin in the words of Jesus him- 
self. He said, “he came out from God,” “came 
into the world,” “came down from Heaven,” 
“came from above,” “came forth from the 
Father,” “that he was before Abraham,” that 
“God loved Him before the foundation of the 
world,” and that he “was glorified with the 
Father, before the world was.” John makes this 
witness of Jesus still more definite in the declara- 
tion, that as the pre-existent Word, “He was in 
the beginning with God, as God, and the Creator 
by whom all things were made, and that without 
him was not anything made that was made” 
(John 1: 1-5). 

Paul adds to this doctrine of the Eternal Deity, 
of the Agent of Redemption, the amazing proposi- 
tions that, “as the image of the invisible God, 
He was in the form of God, and equal with God, 
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and that the form or image of God was before 
all things, as the agent of creation” (Col. 1-15) 
(Phil. 2-6). The author of the Hebrew epistle 
declares that ‘““He who was the brightness of the 
Divine Glory, and the very image of His sub- 
stance, was the Son of God, by whom He made 
the world, laid the foundation of the World, and 
created the Heavens, as the work of His hands” 
(Heb. 1: 2-10). 

One step further on this line of Scripture Rev- 
elation, and this Christ of eternity, and essential 
deity, by incarnation becomes the Christ of his- 
tory. John says, “The Eternal Word became 
flesh.” Paul, ‘“‘that this eternal image and form 
of God,” was “born of a woman,” of the seed of 
David, in the form of a servant or “in the likeness 
of sinful flesh.” Hebrews, “that the Eternal 
Image and substance, was the ‘Me’ that took 
the flesh and blood of the children of Abraham, 
as a prepared body,” in which to perfect our re- 
demption. 

In His creation man was endowed as a free 
moral agent, with spiritual life, love, pity, com- 
passion, conscience, and every attribute of man’s 
moral nature, and sharehold in the image of God. 
By the operation of the universal law, that sin 
brings death, this spiritual life and moral agency 
was lost and death passed upon all men through 
Adam as the unit of the race: and the Atonement, 
in its broadest sense, as the restored At-one- 
ment with God, is the foreordained method by 
which this spiritual life and the lost moral 
agency is restored to the fallen race of man. 

Elias Hicks recognized the need of a Restorer, 
when he said: “It was when man had fallen into 
sin, dead in transgression, having lost the life 
breathed into him in his creation, that man 
needed a mediator” (Sermons, Vol. II, 112-261). 
The Christ of Eternity and Essential Deity be- 
came incarnate, as the Christ of History, that 
He might be the Mediator of this Atonement. 


As Friends never had any theory of the Atone- 
ment, in agreement with their spiritual doctrine 
of the Inward Light, instead of rejecting an in- 
carnate Mediator, they ought to set aside the 
old historic theories of “a ramson to Satan,” “a 
satisfaction for broken law,” “a penalty for sin,” 
“a martyred exampling,” or “an appeasement for 
God’s wrath”; in which the atonement was pre- 
sented as a physical transaction, the chief ele- 
ment of which was, the nails and the thorns, the 
spear and the Cross, and in place of these, pre- 
sent the Atonement as a marvelous spiritual 
transaction in the Infinite heart and conscience 
of the incarnate Mediator. 

Without the incarnation—the union of the 


- human and the divine,—it is hardly possible to 
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construct a truly spiritual theory of the atone- 
ment in place of these old theories now so much 
discredited. 

As a matter of philosophy a daysman or medi- 
ator between God and man must be one with God 
and man. By his spiritual solidarity with man, 
as the Son of Man, and his identity with God, as 
the Son of God, through the incarnation, the 
Christ of History, lays his mediatorial hands on 
both God and man. It is of momentous import 
that each and every finite endowment of the moral 
nature of man, that was in the Incarnate Christ 
as his spiritual solidarity with humanity, was 
conjoined and united in His Divine personality, 
with a like infinite attribute. By this union of 
the finite and the infinite, in the incarnation, 
the atonement becomes a vast spiritual drama, 
in the infinite heart and conscience of the In- 
carnate Christ. 

Jesus Christ offered himself, through the Eter- 
nal Spirit, so the Atonement must be a transac- 
tion in the realm of Spirit. 

Identified with man, by these finite moral at- 
tributes, and compassed and touched by our in- 
firmities in His prepared body, and indentified 
with God, by these same infinite attributes; the 
Incarnate Christ as the linked member or epi- 
tome of the race, was so moved by his infinite 
sympathy and love, that all the sorrow and woe 
of the world, as the consequence of sin, was reg- 
istered and borne on the great infinite heart of 
Christ. By the same infinite compassion and 
love, all the weight and pain of the sin and guilt 
and judgment of the world, as measured by the 
infinite purity and holiness of God, was regis- 
tered and borne on the infinite conscience of 
Christ. The obligation of the Incarnate Christ 
to submit to the Father’s will to the bitter end 
arose as Divine necessity from the operation of 
these infinite attributes. 

In His pure and infinitely tender conscience, 
Jesus Christ bore the divine judgment against 
the sin of the world, as God Himself judges it 
ir Heaven. If we would sound the depths of the 
mystery of the struggle between the Divine Holi- 
ness and human sin, in the soul of Christ, we 
must return to the suffering and woe of that 
awful hour in the Garden of Gethsemane, which 
Jesus called the hour and power of darkness. 

In the Mesianic promise of the Atonement, it 
was to be a great spiritual struggle in the soul 
of the Messiah. By this encounter in His soul, 
the prophet says, “He poured out His soul unto 
death.” In it “the chastisement of our peace,” 
our “griefs and sorrows,” and “all our iniquities” 
so rested on Him, that Isaiah says, “His soul was 
made an offering for sin.” 
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As nothing but conscience, human or divine, 
is ever conscious of the nature or malediction of 
sin, the spiritual principle and most divine ele- 
ment of the Atonement was, that movement 
wrought out in the soul of the suffering Medi- 
ator, as the sin of the world was borne by the 
infinite, holy, and unblunted conscience of Christ. 

Long before the physical pain on Calvary, we 
meet with this sin struggle in the soul of Christ, 
in the distress and pain in His spiritual bap- 
tism, and the soul trouble and agitation when, 
rejected by His countryman, He first prayed, 
“Father save me from this hour.” This soul 
trouble, pain and distress of Jesus deepened un- 
der the weight of the sin of the world into the 
awful agony, anguish and terror of the Garden 
of Gethsemane. This amazing agony of Christ 
in the Garden, when there was no physical pain, 
proves it was wholly a spiritual transaction, and 
in its nature, the deepest mystery in Evangelical 
history. 

It was a specific suffering of the soul of Christ. 
It is introduced by the Evangelist by the words, 
“He began to be sorrowful and very heavy,” and 
“began to be amazed and very heavy.” The first 
may be rendered, “He was overwhelmed with 
anguish,” “began to mourn and tremble,” “in sor- 
row that pressed like a weight of lead on the 
soul”; the uttermost anxiety and experience of 
woe; the amazement includes the further idea, 
of stunned, stupefied, or filled with horror. 

Of this suffering of soul, Christ said, “My soul 
is exceedingly sorrowful, even unto death.” And 
being in agony He prayed, “Oh Father, remove 
this cup from me, and save me from this hour.” 

In this agony, terror and struggle for life, as 
the Word means, His sweat became as great 
drops of blood. First He kneeled to pray, then 
as if in convulsion He fell on the ground on His 
face; then as thus He struggled with death, an 
angel came and strengthened Him. Without 
this Divine interposition the vast suffering of 
this intense spiritual agony would have crushed 
out His physical life. 

To measure the horror of darkness, covering 
the soul of Jesus as He lay prone on the earth, 
at the gate of death, the pangs of a finite con- 
science on fire with remorse, and the anguish 
of a human heart when all hope is lost, must be 
multiplied to Infinity to cover all the pitiful 
agony from the sin guiltiness and nameless woe 
of the world that rested on Him, as on our ac- 
count He struggled with death in the Garden of 
Gethsemane. 

A few hours later, with the sin and sorrow 
of the world still resting on His soul, in the 
strength received from the Angel, in the words 
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of Peter (N. V.), “He carried up our sins in His 
own body on the tree, and as a lamb foreordained 
and slain from the foundation of the world, He 
took away the sin of the world and ended His 
great spiritual soul saving struggle with sin by 
the awful cry, ‘My God! My God! Why hast 
Thou forsaken me!’” Godet says, “This was a 
cry of anguish, and immense sorrow that broke 
from the heart of Jesus into the ear of God, and 
that as a cry from the Infinite Conscience of 
Jesus Christ voicing the universal cry of a lost 
humanity, it should re-echo in every human con- 
science.” 

Through this amazing spiritual suffering in 
Gethsemane and on the Cross, completed by His 
physical death on Calvary, as He cried, “It is fin- 
ished,” bowed his head and yielded up His spirit, 
Jesus Christ mediates the Atonement by taking 
away the racial judgment, entailed on humanity 
by the entrance of the primordial evil. Tasting 
death for every man, bearing the judgment and 
sorrow of every man’s sin; by the free gift of 
the Inward Light as the life of the Incarnate 
Christ, He requickens every man’s spiritual 


life, restores his lost moral agency, and gives | 


| 
' 
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His divine power to become a Son of God to 
every human soul. And by this universal opera- 
tion of the Inward Light, restores the At-one- 
ment with God in every man who obeys it, and 
avails himself of the sacred reaction that re- 
verses the operation of the law, that sin brings 
death. 

Through the foreordained virtue of this Spir- 
itual Atonement the Inward Light, as the Life 
of the Incarnate Christ, has been the Divine Im- 
manence and redeeming element in every human 
soul in the history of the race. 

Coming to all men as a personal presence in 
the Inward Light, the Incarnate Christ has 
wrought to restore the At-one-ment of all hu- 
manity by becoming incarnate in all men, be- 
cause of our deeply spiritual teaching. It has 
seemed to the writer that if all Friends could 
unite and gather around this Spiritual Atone- 
ment and the Inward Light as the center of grav- 
ity for our system of doctrinal teaching, that 
from this spiritual center there might go forth 
those organizing surges of divine unity that 
would re-unite Friends as one people. 





A MORNING MEETING ON ‘‘ THE HILLSIDE,’’ 
















































































































































































































































































Asbury Park, N. J., Sixth month 29th, 1907. 
The Central Committee met in the parlor of the Park 
View Hotel at 2 p. m. 
Roll call showed 46 members present. 
stated that letters had been received from several others 
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MINUTES OF THE 


MEETINGS OF THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE 


OF 


FRIENDS’ GENERAL CONFERENCE. 


! 


The chairman | 


expressing regret at their inability to attend, some nam- | 


ing substitutes. 
in attendance. 


About one hundred and twenty-five were 


The Finance Committee reported that it had authorized | 
the Treasurer to pay to the Treasurer of the Committee | 


on Friends’ Principles, $152 and to hold the balance, 
$151.55, subject to draft from the sub-committee on Phil- 
anthropic Labor. 

The Treasurer presented, with the audit of the Finance 
and Business Committee, the following report: 


RECEIPTS. 
Balance, Eighth month 28th, 1906............. $ 948.73 
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The reports of both committees were accepted. 

The committee appointed to receive invitations and to 
investigate places for the General Conference of 1908, 
also to select a place for the meeting of the Central Com- 
mittee, and to report on the proposition of holding the 
Conference in Sixth month stated that they did not con- 
sider it advisable to hold the Conference in Sixth month, 
because of the inconvenience it would be to the Friends 
engaged in farming. The committee further reported 
that invitations for the meeting of the Central Committee 
this year had been received from Illinois Yearly Meeting 


| and from Friends of Fishertown, Pa. After careful con- 
| sideration it had decided to hold a preliminary business 


meeting at Asbury Park on Sixth month 29th, and to 
recommend that a meeting or conference be held at Fisher- 
town on Eighth month 31st. Invitations for holding the 


| Conference of 1908 had been received from Winona Lake, 


| 
| 


| 


ORE TU ENED Aiscdwcventussvanccesstnsadus 2500.00 
Returned by Transportation Committee balance 
of sum advanced to pay traveling expenses 
OE has cade ieecueaieksiuxseeaeeeen 100.59 
From Luray trip and R. R. fares.............. 886.16 
Prom &. B. PCROMNIN Oss oss es sd sace ee 12.00 
PRE <.ciwcehauguuehaseserh anh s ee cb eab kee on 2.00 
putereeG On TROROMEE c66ccickcis sdn'eksee vhs ss 7.96 
$4457.44 | 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Com. on Friends’ Primeiphes. ..... 62. ccccscssis $ 152.00 | 
PRIN 5 necks Sorte an ease eke 60.00 | 
Homes and Entertainments .................. 91.41 
SEROMA 6s Laan kate eS 6 esa Recep anes 185.82 | 
Proceedings and Publications ................ 629.52 | 
TREN NONE cvancan meade tcc dactendceuss 985.34 | 
Pune RADU. 5 ci inns k cdings ce Cae eea kis 362.46 | 
Traveling expenses of Officers, chairmen of Com- 
ERROR OTE! cia vewng ends 80s aes ee eens 118.26 
LR) ROE «655 cases cases dana taparse 8.52 | 
$2593.34 
Balance in Produce Exchange Bank, New York 
CS ssccskicnaggenbsune eee cee eee 1864.10 | 
The Committee on Transportation reported they 
had received from the B. & O. R. R........ $ 495.50 | 
From Table Rock Excursion.................. 9.80 | 
From Luray TExcumte®. 60s. 6.06 .iscscacdeces 291.55 | 
We ND Scania tewiwecausahen an $ 796.85 
Per DE SEMNIONG 6 xo 65a kek 6k SS Sec ee cdes $ 13.89 
Assistance to attend Conference.............. 474.41 
$ 488.30 


Net amount paid to Treasurer..... seesees $ 308,55 | town, Pa., on Eighth month 31st. 


Ind.; Chautauqua, N. Y.; Swarthmore, Pa.; Asbury Park 
and Atlantic City, N. J., and Mountain Lake Park, Md. 

A delegation of citizens representing Asbury Park was 
received to present in person the invitation to hold the 
Conference in that place. Eliz. Lloyd presented the re- 
quest of a Friend that the Conference be held in Detroit, 
Mich. 

A proposition was also made to meet at Cambridge, 
Mass. 

After extended discussion concerning the best place of 
meeting the Committee adjourned to meet at 8 p. m. 


Mary H. WHITSON, Secretary pro tem. 


Sixth month 29th, 1907. 


The committee on place and time of holding the Con- 
ference of 1908 reported that they had met and were 
united in the proposition to hold the Conference at Winona 
Lake, Ind., for seven days beginning either on the 23rd 
of Eighth month, or if that time is not suitable, on the 
3rd of Ninth month. After a lengthy discussion the 
proposition was agreed to and the following named as 
a committee to nominate the committees for the organ- 
ization of the Conference: James H. Atkinson, Harry 
A. Hawkins, Laura A. Boram, Wm. G. Brown, Sarah T. 
Miller, Jos. J. Jenney, Alban G. Thomas, Martha Mor- 
ris, Horace B. Clark, Rebecca B. Nicholson, R. Barclay 
Spicer, and Wm. W. Birdsall. 

Adjourned to meet at 2.30 P. M. on the 30th. 


Mary H. WHITSON, Secretary pro tem. 


Sixth month 30th, 1907. 


It was reported that a telegram from Winona Lake 
stated that it would be impossible for the Assembly to 
entertain the Conference on the 23rd of Eighth month, 
but it would do so the week beginning with the 28th. 
It was decided that the working out of details should 
be left with the Transportation Committee and the Com- 
mittee on Business and Finance, a report to be made to 
the Central Committee at a meeting to be held at Fisher- 
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The Nominating Committee reported the following com- 
mittees of arrangements: 


LOcAL ARRANGEMENTS.—Albert C. Wood, Reuben M. 
Roberts, Aaron B. Chandler, Harry A. Hawkins, Mary 
H. Whitson, Sarah T. Miller, Edgar M. Zavitz, Horace 
B. Clark, Clarence Mills, Laura A. Boram. 

PROGRAM.—Wm. W. Birdsall, Anna M.: Jackson, Anna 
B. Sheppard, Edward C. Wilson, Laura A. Boram, Ben- 
jamin Rogers, R. Barclay Spicer, Luella M. Birdsall, 
Isaiah Lightner, Anna B. Walker, Edgar Masten, Elea- 
nora Robinson, Edith M. Winder, Wm. G. Brown, O. Ed- 
ward Janney. 


PUBLICATION.—J. Eugene Baker, Henry W. Wilbur, 
Elizabeth Lloyd. 


TRANSPORTATION.—John Wm. Hutchinson, Jos. J. Jan- 
ney, James H. Atkinson. 


SociAL COMMITTEE.—Margaret Breckenridge, Dora C. 
Gallagher, Zepheniah Underwood, Benjamin Rogers, 
Frances M. Robinson, Eliz. Darlington, Anna Morris 
Jackson, Charlotte C. Talcott, Walter Swain, Allen Boram, 
Wm. C. Coles, Helen Lease, Martha Wilson, Rebecca T. 
Miller. 

The Social Committee has power to add to its member- 
ship. 

The Transportation Committee was made one of the 
regular standing committees of the Conference. The 
Transportation Committee was granted permission to 
raise a fund to assist Friends at a distance to attend 
the Conference. 

To prepare a program for the Conference at Fisher- 
town, Henry W. Wilbur, Margaretta Blackburn, Joel Bor- 
ton, R. Barclay Spicer, and O. Edward Janney were ap- 
pointed with power to add to their number. 

Reports were made by the First-day School Committee, 
the Committee on Education, the Philanthropic Com- 
mittee, and the Committee for the Advancement of 
Friends’ Principles. (See Friends’ Intelligencer, Seventh 
month 13th and 20th, 1907.) 

An appropriation of an extra $150 was granted to the 
Committee for the Advancement of Friends’ Principles. 

A request from the program committee of the Summer 
School to be held at George School, Pa., in Ninth month, 
for $100 towards its expenses, was referred to the Fi- 
nance and Business Committee with power to act. Later 
that Committee authorized the payment of the sum stated. 
The Committee then adjourned. 


Mary H. WHITSON, Secretary pro tem. 


Fishertown, Pa., Eighth month 31st, 1907. 


The Central Committee met in the meeting house with 
17 members and several other interested Friends present, 
Dr. O. Edward Janney presiding. 

Letters from Frances M. Robinson and Edith M. Win- 
der, of Richmond, Ind., were read and their suggestions 
considered. 

The Transportation Committee reported that investiga- 
tion has shown that satisfactory arrangements can be 
made with railroads running to Winona Lake, Ind. It 
was decided to have trains arrive on the afternoon of 
Eighth month 27th, and to have the Conference work 
begin on Sixth-day morning the 28th. 

Ohio Yearly Meeting having expressed a willingness 
to hold its meeting next year at a time that will not con- 
flict with the meeting of the General Conference, the 
Secretary was intrusted to express to the clerk of the 
Yearly Meeting the Central Committee’s appreciation of 
the favor granted. 
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The Secretary was also instructed to send a telegram 
to Dr. S. C. Dickey of Winona Lake, Ind., informing 
him that the Committee had decided to hold the General 
Conference at Winona Lake from Eighth month 27th, 
1908, to Ninth month 3rd, inclusive. 

It was decided to send the- program of the Conference 
and the following invitation to attend to all bodies of 
Friends in America and Great Britain: 

“The Central Committee of Friends’ General Confer- 
ence desires to inform all bodies of Friends in America 
and London and Dublin Yearly Meetings that the next 
General Conference will be held at Winona Lake, Ind., 
from Eighth month 27th to Ninth month 3rd, inclusive. 
and to invite all Friends to attend its sessions.” 

A letter was read containing a minute from Indiana 
Yearly Meeting, expressing the deep interest felt there 
in the next Conference and their desire to contribute in 
every way possible to its success. 

The Program Committee reported a suggestive program 
for the Conference, in the discussion of which it was de- 
cided to hold the Conference seven days, including First- 
day. 

To nominate a committee which shall have oversight 
of all our religious meetings at Winona Lake, Chas. F. 
Underhill, John L. Thomas, Mary R. Livezey, Anna W. 
Janney, Mary H. Whitson, and Elwood Roberts were ap- 
pointed. 

The Committee then adjourned until Second-day after- 
noon. 

Mary H. WHITSON, Secretary pro tem. 


Ninth month 2nd, 1907. 

Letters were read from Samuel P. Brown, of Cold- 
stream, Ontario, and Catharine Burgess Carr, of Ne- 
braska. 

The committee to nominate a committee to have over- 
sight of our religious meetings at Winona Lake reported 
the following: Clarence Mills, L. Emma Wilson, Benja- 
min Rogers, Martha M. Morris, Martha J. Warner, Anna 
B. Walker, Oliver G. Cope, Edgar M. Zavitz, Wm. G. 
Brown, Maria Haight, Jos. J. Janney, Eliz. B. Passmore, 
Alban G. Thomas, Chas. F. Jenkins, Matilda Garrigues, 
Edmund Webster, Emma C. Bancroft, Harry A. Hawkins, 
Harriet Cox McDowell. 

As none of the persons named were present and it is 
very desirable that they know fully the object of their 
appointment, Charles F. Underhill was added to the com- 
mittee and appointed chairman. A minute of appoint- 
ment was adopted. 

The Committee on Philanthropic Labor reported that 
Wilson S. Doan had resigned the superintendency of 
the department of Temperance, and that Henry W. Wil- 
bur hdd been named in his stead; that the department 
of Abolition of the Death Penalty had been combined 
with that of Prison Reform with John Wm. Hutchinson 
as superintendent. 

The department of Purity made a request for $100 
when the state of the treasury should justify such an 
appropriation. The matter was referred to the Finance 
Comittee with power to act; that Committee later granted 
the request. 

A letter was read from Anna M. Jackson calling at- 
tention to the needs of the Laing and Schofield Schools. 

The prospective program of the next Conference was 
read and approved. 

Mary H. Whitson was appointed Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Local Arrangements for the Winona Conference. 

By unanimous consent, the following minute was 
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adopted: “The members of the Central Committee of 
the General Conference and other Friends who have at- 
tended the conferences and committee meetings at Dun- 
nings Creek during the past two days wish to express our 
sincere thanks and warm appreciation for the social hos- 
pitality and spiritual fellowship which have been so richly 
bestowed by the Fishertown Friends. In this acknowl- 
edgment we especially include the phenomenal welcome ex- 
tended to us at the Bedford Springs Hotel on our arrival 
at Bedford.” 

Our sincere prayer is that the future days may bring 
to us all a closer communion and a more constant con- 
cern for the spread of truth. 


Mary H. WHITSON, Secretary pro tem. 


Winona Lake, Ind., Eighth Month, 1908. 


The Central Committee of Friends’ General Conference 
met in the chapel of the Westminster Hotel about 10 
a.m. In the absence of the chairman, President Swain, 
of Swarthmore College, was asked to preside. 

The matter of having the pulpits of some of the 
churches of Warsaw filled by Friends on First-day, the 
80th, as proposed by the Advancement Committee, hav- 
ing met with the approval of some of the pastors of 
that city, the subject was referred to the Advancement 
Committee for whatever action it deemed best. 

Roll call showed about 31 members present, five by 
proxy, excuses having been received for ten others. 

Two Friends presented for the consideration of the 
committee, minutes which they had prepared expressing 
a cordial welcome to those Friends not in membership 
with us and other visitors who might attend our meet- 
ings. After due consideration, action upon the subject 
was referred to the chairman and secretary. One of these 
minutes was later read before the Conference (see page 
116). 

A letter from Dr. O. Edward Janney was read, ex- 
pressing his regret that a more urgent duty made it im- 
possible for him to be present at the Conference, and 
making suggestions as to future work. 

The following letter from Orange Grove Monthly Meet- 
ing of Pasadena, Cal., was read (see page 39). 

The secretary was instructed to make suitable responses 
to both these letters. 

The secretary made the following report: Since the 
meeting of the Central Committee in Fishertown, Mary 
H. Whitson, as secretary pro tem, sent notices to all the 
yearly meetings in regard to their quotas of the sum of 
money to be raised for the expenses of the Conference. 
She also sent invitations to about thirty yearly meet- 
ings and other organizations of the Orthodox branch of 
the Society. A few responses have been received and 
some appreciation expressed. Some of these meetings 
have signified their intention of appointing fraternal 
delegates. 

The secretary, as instructed by the chairman, addressed 
to each monthly meeting in the East and in Canada, a 
circular letter urging greater interest in the Conference 
and suggesting that each meeting see to it that it was 
represented by at least one member. We have reason 
to believe that many meetings are endeavoring to carry 
out the suggestion. 

For the committee appointed to have oversight of all 
the meetings for worship at Winona Lake, Chas. F. 
Underhill reported that the committee had prepared and 
had printed a leaflet containing the following in regard 
to Friendly worship and ministry: 
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“According to the Religious Society of Friends, wor- 
ship is an individual act, and ministry a free service. 

“True worship consists in the individual human spirit 
assuming a constant right relationship to the Divine 
Spirit. 

“Vocal ministry may be an incident, but it is never a 
necessity in such worship. 

“A true ministry helps human need by meeting the 
divine witness to truth abiding in every human heart. 

“Human needs vary, and a general apprehension of 
truth demands a variety of expression to suit different 
needs and conceptions. 

“Ministry should therefore be brief, not burdensome, 
the minister considering the freedom of others as well as 
his own. 

“In every meeting there should be times of silence, in 
order that both the internal spirit, and the sermon which 
appeals thereto, may do their work in the heart, to the 
betterment of the life.” 

The purpose of the committee was to distribute these 
very widely so that all visitors might understand the at- 
titude of Friends upon these subjects. After some dis- 
cussion the Central Committee heartily endorsed the 
statements in the leaflet and the Committee of Oversight 
was authorized to use them as they thought best. The 
committee reported progress. 

The Finance and Business Committee made the fol- 
lowing report: 

To THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE: 


The Finance and Business Committee authorized an 
appropriation of $500 to the Transportation Committee 
to assist Friends to attend the Conference to be held at 
Winona Lake. 

The Treasurer’s account for the year ending Eighth 


month 27th, 1908, has been audited and found correct, 
and is as follows: 


RECEIPTS. 
Balance on hand at last report................ $1864.10 
| Ee ree ee ee ree 2500.00 
SUNG GI so Sion Sereda ctaciae tend won 29.44 
$4393.54 
DISBURSE MENTS. 
Philanthropic Committee .......... $ 122.00 
pp Se re 500.00 
PE RMN hie a 06's ove sedans 400.00 
PELOCGS GEE, ikixaccessiacacees 1187.50 
WEE. DM ons es egaediwssewn an 65.91 
Traveling expenses of officers and 
DENNEN. de ccun knee ss 6 iraw we 181.57 
Incidental expenses ..............+- 7.45 2464.43 
NS ee ee eee $1929.11 


On behalf of the Finance and Business Committees, 
Jas. H. ATKINSON, Chairman. 

The Transportation Committee reported progress. 

The committees on First-day Schools, Education, Phil- 
anthropic Labor, and the Advancement of Friends’ Prin- 
ciples were directed to present their reports to the Gen- 
eral Conference. The Committee on Arrangements was 
directed to report to the new Central Committee. 

The names or the members of the new Central Com- 
mittee were read, after which the meeting adjourned. 


BERTHA L. BROOMELL, Secretary. 
(To be ccntinued next week on page 125 of the Supplement.) 
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FRIENDS’ GENERAL CONFERENCE. 
(Continued from last week, page 125 of the Supplement.) 


Eighth month 28th, 1908. 
The new Central Committee met immediately on ad- 
journment of the old committee, with 34 members pres- 
ent, personally or by proxy, the same officers presiding. 
The following were named as a committee to nominate 
officers and sub-committees for the new Central Commit- 
tee: Jas. H. Atkinson, Eli M. Lamb, Elisabeth Stover, 
Esther J. Fox, Laura A. Boram, Albert T. Mills, Elea- 
nora Robinson, Herbert P. Worth, Henry M. Haviland, 
John Wm. Hutchinson, Elizabeth B. Passmore, Anna B. 
Walker. 
The committee adjourned to meet Seventh-day at the 
same place at 2.30 p. m. 
BERTHA L. BROOMELL, Secretary. 


Eighth month 29th, 1908. 

The Nominating Committee made the following re- 
port, which was accepted. 

The Nominating Committee nearly all met and were 
united in presenting for Chairman, Dr. 0. Edward Jan- 
ney; Secretary, Bertha L. Broomell; Treasurer, Harry 
A. Hawkins. It was also united in suggesting to the 
Central Committee the propriety of having a vice-chair- 
man, who may be kept in touch with the business of 
the committee, being also ex-officio member of the Fi- 
nance and Business Committee, and if approved we name 
William W. Birdsall for the position. To act as chair- 
man during the sessions of the Conference at Winona 
Lake, we present the name of Dr. Joseph Swain. 

The responses from Orthodox Yearly Meetings and 
other bodies to the invitation to attend the Conference 
were read. 

It was decided that the quotas of the different yearly 
meetings should remain the same as during the past two 
years. 

The committee adjourned to meet Fourth-day at 2.30, 
p. m. unless otherwise called by the chair. 

BERTHA L. BROOMELL, Secretary. 


Ninth month 2nd, 1908. 

The Central Committee met at 4 p. m. at the usual 
place. The Committee on Arrangements made the fol- 
lowing report: 

The Committee on Local Arrangements prepared a 
Conference booklet, had 5000 printed and carefully dis- 
tributed the same, being especially careful that at least 
one should go to every isolated Friend of the middle 
west. They were also circulated widely among Friends 
of other branches. A circular letter was sent to each 
monthly meeting and to most of the executive meetings 
in Indiana and Illinois, and to several meetings in Iowa, 
Kansas and Nebraska. 

A meeting of the committee was held at Pendleton 
on Sixth month 21st, and sub-committees on Registra- 
tion and Reception were appointed. Members of the 
committee visited the Park early in Seventh month, con- 
sulted the officials in charge, and investigated the gen- 
eral conditions of audience rooms, hotel and cottage ac- 
commodations, etc. It was felt to be desirable that a 
member of the committee be on the ground the greater 
part of the summer, that letters might be received and 
answered promptly, and those applying for homes be judi- 
ciously assigned. 


Mary H. Whitson was at the Park two weeks in 
Seventh month and made a careful investigation of the 
majority of the cottages and dining-rooms on the ground. 
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From the 10th of Eighth month she was here contin- 
uously. In the work of registration she was ably assisted 
by Myrtle E. Huff, of Elgin, Ill. Clarence C. Mills, 
Laura A. Boram, Horace B. Clark, Harry A. Hawkins, 
and Albert C. Wood arrived early, perfected the arrange- 
ments for the reception of visitors and baggage, met all 
trains, and, aided by a number of young Friends, con- 
ducted guests promptly to their assigned homes. 

In the hope that their labors have been satisfactory 
to guests individually and to the Conference as a body, 
they submit this report. 

ALBERT C. Woop, Chairman. 


Hearty approval and appreciation of the work of the 
committee was expressed, and the Chairman and Secre- 
tary were directed to prepare a minute to this effect to 
be read before a session of the General Conference. They 
were directed also to prepare a minute for the same pur- 
pose, expressing appreciation of the kindness and codper- 
ation of the management of Winona Lake, and another 
recognizing the acceptable presence of the fraternal dele- 
gates from Orthodox meetings. To assist in preparing 
these minutes, John Wm. Hutchinson, Mary H. Whitson, 
and George B. Miller were appointed. 


The following communication from the Philanthropic 
Committee was referred to the First-day School Commit- 
tee: 

At a meeting of the Philanthropic Committee held 
Eighth month 3lst, the following recommendation was 
directed to the Central Committee to be forwarded to the 
First-day School Committee: “We recommend that a con- 
certed effort be made to have the subject of tobacco 
presented as a lesson in all First-day schools in our seven 
yearly meetings, at least once a year. A movement hav- 
ing already been started in some sections setting aside 
the second First-day in Tenth month, we suggest that 
date.” Mary W. ALBERTSON, Secretary. 


John Wm. Hutchinson expressed a view that a perma- 
nent place of meeting for the Conference is greatly 
needed. He suggested the appointment of a committee 
to consider the subject. After a live discussion, the 
following committee was appointed to consider the whole 
subject, whether the present method of meeting at differ- 
ent places is in the best interests of the Conference, what 
place might be available, etc.: John Wm. Hutchinson, 
Henry W. Wilbur, Eli M. Lamb, Jas. H. Atkinson, Alban 
G. Thomas, Jessse H. Holmes, Mary R. Livezey, Jane P. 
Rushmore, Albert T. Mills, Anna B. Waixer, John L. 
Thomas, William G. Brown, Mary W. Albertson. 

Requests for the usual appropriations for the depart- 
ment of Purity and for the use of the Committee on the 
Advancement of Friends’ Principles were referred to the 
Executive Committee. 

The chairman of the special committee in charge of 
the devotional meetings, Chas. F. Underhill, made a ver- 
bal report in which he stated that much consideration 
had been given to this important concern, in the carry- 
ing out of which, the committee deviated from our time- 
honored practices only where it seemed necessary for the 
good of all. 

The Central Committee then adjourned. 

BERTHA L. BROOMELL, Secretary. 


REPORT OF SOCIAL COMMITTEE. 
The Social Committee of Friends’ General Conference 
report fourteen members present at this time, with five 


absent. In Sixth month last a member was sent to 
Winona to engage accommodations for members and their 
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families and friends. The “Heights” was secured and we 
have been as one large family, there being about fifty 
housed there. Our first duty seemed to be to get in touch 
with each other through letters and by meetings of 
two or three members who could get together. After 
reaching Winona we did what we could to locate people 
and to make all as comfortable as possible. 

On Seventh-day an informal reception was held at 
the Westminster, to which all Friends and those in the 
Park were invited. A trolley ride was planned to 
Goshen, Ind. (fifty-six miles), and when Dr. Dickey, who 
is and has been connected with the Winona movement, 
was asked to assist, he very generously offered to take 
the whole Conference as his guests. There were two 
sections of four cars, carrying nearly five hundred per- 
sons. The day seemed perfect, and we as well as the 
Conference do most thoroughly appreciate the kindness 
of Dr. Dickey. 

On Third-day evening an informal reception was held 
in honor of Margaretta Ashworth, an English Friend, 
who, with her father was in attendance at the Con- 
ference a part of the time. 

A tramp was taken to the Indian Mound, where two 
Friends kindly told us of the legend connected with it. 

Several smaller gatherings were held and calls upon 
Friends in other cottages and hotels were made. There | 
seemed to be an all-pervading spirit of friendliness and | 
good will that was unusual. Everyone seemed to con- 


sider himself a committee of one to help entertain and | 
to make everyone else have a good time. 

Our work has been made easier by the kindness of the | 
Winona management, and we most heartily extend our | 
thanks to all who have helped to make this Conference a 


success. 
MARGARET BRECKENRIDGE, Secretary. 


Winona Lake, Ind., Ninth month 2, 1908. 


THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE. 
GENERAL OFFICERS. 

Chairman—O. Edward Janney, 825 Newington Ave., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Secretary—Bertha L. Broomell, 2128 Bolton St., Balti- 
more Md. 

Treasurer—Harry A. Hawkins, 373 West 123d St., New 
York City. 

These are also officers of the General Conference. 


COMMITTEE ON FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 
Herbert P. Worth—Chairman (Phila.) ..West Chester, Pa. 
Ellen Pyle—Secretary (Phila.)....... London Grove, Pa. 
Emily Atkinson (Phila.) 

305 West Main St., Moorestown, N. J. 
Bird T. Baldwin (Phila.) 

State Normal School, West Chester, Pa. 
Frank M. Bartram (Phila.)....1639 Race St., Phila., Pa. 
Benjamin F. Battin (Phila.).... Swarthmore, Pa. 
Margaretta W. Blackburn (Balt.)...... Fishertown, Pa. 
Eieehh eabie CIs é noe ine sie cece can wecne Salem, Ind. 
a Ee. gt Coldstream, Ont. 


' Laeia M. Burdanll: (N. F2) «20.0600 Port Chester, N. Y. 


Elizabeth Chandler (Ind.) Waynesville, O. 
William C. Coles (Phila.)............Moorestown, N. J. 
Esther J. Fox (Ohio) R. F. D. No. 7, Cadiz, O. 


| Lida W.. Galtpeeam (BON.) .. 6c cccccs voad Accotink, Va. 


Henry M. Haviland (N. Y.) 

152 Prospect Park, West, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Louise E. Haviland (N. Y.)......... New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Jesse H. Holmes (Phila.)............. Swarthmore, Pa. 
Anna M. Jackson N. Y.) .212 E. 15th St., New York City. 
Anne W. Janney (Balt.) ..825 Newington Ave., Balt., Md. 


| Eli M. Lamb (Balt.)..1432 McCulloh St., Baltimore, Md. 


Mary McAllister (Phila.) 
304 N. 35th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOHN ASHWORTH IS SEEN TOWARD THE RIGHT. 
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Mary S. McDowell (N. Y.) 
20 Crooke Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mary W. Pyle (Phila.) 
Fourth and West Sts., Wilmington, Del. 
Ellwood Roberts - (Phils.).......ecseres Norristown, Pa. 
Susan M. Roberts (Ohio) South Charleston, O. 
Frances M. Robinson (Ind.)............. Richmond, Ind. 
Jane P. Rushmore (Phila.) 
1519 N. Bouvier St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
R. Barclay Spicer (Phila.)....140 N. 15th St., Phila., Pa. 
Catharine DD. Thomas (Balt.).. ..ccecccsseeen Ednor, Md. 
Sa Es AE co acc victwaornwwens Pendleton, Ind. 
Anna B. Walker (Ohio) Emerson, O. 
Mary H. Whitson (Phila.)....1623 Race St., Phila., Pa. 
Me WEE CR: Sabi cicivicttesiscines Jericho, N. Y. 
Alberta Wilson (Balt.) 
Friends’ School, Washington, D. C. 
1 a: Wilt? CRD 6 ave 6 ctawersaweces Magnolia, Ill. 
Samuel P. Zavite (GeR:) .260c sce cceecus Coldstream, Ont. 


COMMITTEE ON PHILANTHROPIC LABOR. 
Charles F. Underhill (N. Y.)—Chairman 
510 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mary W. Albertson (N. Y.)—Secretary 
Westbury Station, N. Y. 
James H. Atkinson (Phila.) ..421 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
Foul Berton (PMU). occ cc sctevecceuns Woodstown, N. J. 
Bertha L. Broomell (Balt.)..2128 Bolton St., Balto., Md. 
Arabella Carter (Phila) ..1305 Arch S., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Baward Goals (Hi) ec. sc cccdacedenuscseeane Holder, Ill. 
Griffith: EB. Conkle (UL) cscs cewiscavs West Liberty, Iowa. 
William W. Cocks (NN... ¥.) ccc cwades Old Westbury, L. I. 
Arthur M. Dewees (Phila) ..1433 N. 18th St., Phila., Pa. 
Susanna M. Gaskill (Phila.)........... Swarthmore, Pa. 
Harry A. Hawkins (N. Y.)...373 W. 123d St., New York 
Pauline W. Holme (Balt.) 
1420 Druid Hill Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
John Wm. Hutchinson (N. Y.)........ Hempstead, L. I. 
Joshua D. Janney (Phila.).......... Cinnaminson, N. J. 
O. Edward Janney (Balt.) ..........ccee- Baltimore, Md. 
Charles F. Jenkins (Phila.)....1024 Race St., Phila., Pa. 
Mary H. Kirby (Phila.)..1730 Mt. Vernon St., Phila., Pa. 
Elizabeth M. Koser (Balt.) ........e-eee- Biglerville, Pa. 
Jentah Lightner (TIL)... sctssneccausweet Monroe, Neb. 
Elizabeth Lloyd (Phila.)...... 140 N. 15th St., Phila., Pa. 
Sarah T.. Mities (Balt.).. ..<<.casnedavkwess Ashton, Md. 
Charles Palmer (Phila.).......... Box 218, Chester, Pa. 
Elizabeth B. Passmore (Balt.).............. Oxford, Pa. 
Eleanora Robinson (Ind.) 
316 N. 11th St., Richmond, Ind. 
Margaret K. Shoemaker (Ind.)..R. F. D. 5, Wabash, Ind. 
Nathan Thorne (Phila.) ...ss<ccessve Moorestown, N. J. 
Mary Travilla (Phila.) 
417 N. Walnut St., West Chester, Pa. 
Anna K. Way (Phila.) 
511 N. Illinois Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 
Leona M. Whinery (Ohio)..Star Route No. 1, Salem, O. 
Henry W. Wilbur (N. Y.)....140 N. 15th St., Phila., Pa. 
Isane Wilson (Gen.) ... 0. <ssccenawneuan Bloomfield, Ont. 
Albest C. Wood (ind). ...«cssasacoeeud Pendleton, Ind. 


CONFERENCE SUPERINTENDENTS OF DEPART- 
MENTS. 
Mission Work Among Women and Children. 
Bertha Janney 614 Reservoir St., Baltimore, Md. 
Purity. 
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Mary Travilla 
Demoralizing Publications. 
Florence H. Tittensor 
311 West Hermitage Ave., Trenton, N. J. 


West Chester, Pa. 


Temperance. 


Henry W. Wilbur...140 N. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Tobacco. 


Albert T. Mills 
Work Among Colored People. 


Anna M. Jackson....215 E. 15th St., New York City. 
Indian Affairs. 


Joseph J. Janney..614 Reservoir St., Baltimore, Md. 
Gambling and Kindred Vices. 

Oliver Wilson 120 Ayers St., Peoria, Ill. 
Prison Reform and Abolition of the Death Penalty. 

John Wm. Hutchinson Hempstead, L. I. 
Peace and Arbitration. 

Arabella Carter ........ 1305 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
Equal Rights for Women. 

Mary Bentley Thomas 


Decatur, IIL 


Ednor, Md. 


CHAIRMAN OF THE YEARLY MEETINGS’ PHILAN- 
THROPIC COMMITTEES. 
Philadelphia—Arthur M. Dewees, 1433 N. 18th St., Phila- 

delphia, Pa. 
Baltimore—O. Edward Janney, 825 Newington Ave., Bal- 
timore, Md. 
New York—John Wm. Hutchinson, Hempstead, N. Y. 
Ohio—Leona M. Whinery, Star Route 1, Salem, O. 
Indiana—Eleanora Robinson, Richmond, Ind. 
Illinois—Oliver Wilson, Peoria, III. 
Genesee—Isaac Wilson, Bloomfield, Ont. 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS. 
Edward B. Rawson (N. Y.)—Chairman 
332 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Elisabeth Stover (N. Y.)—Secretary 
207 E. 15th St., New York City. 
Louis B. Ambler (Phila.).............. Jenkintown, Pa. 
Lorin H. Bailey (Ohio) 
1921 36th St., Washington, D. C. 
J. Eugene Baker (Phila.)............... Lansdowne, Pa. 
William W. Birdsall ( Phila.) 
1723 Mt. Vernon St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Laura A. Boram (Ind.)................Markleville, Ind. 
William G. Brown (Gen.) .24 King St., West Toronto, Can. 
Aaron B. Chandler (Ind.)............. Waynesville, O. 
Horace B. Clark (Ohio) Colerain, O. 
marae Ee Pareerate (Piniia.).........2ccc0s Chester, Pa. 
Matilda Garrigues (Phila.)..304 N. 35th St., Phila., Pa. 
Caroline S. Jackson (Phila.) 
Strafford Ave., Oak Lane, Pa. 
Thomas A. Jenkins (Ill.) 
488 E. 54th Place, Chicago, IIl. 
Reuben P. Kester (Balt.)..........ccces Grampian, Pa. 
Mary R. Livezey (Phila.) 
908 W. Marshall St., Norristown, Pa. 
Amy J. Miller (N. Y.)...731 E. 31st St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rebecca B. Nicholson ( Phila.) 
523 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 
Dees Th. Fee CH a oa caccdcces Wadesville, Va. 
SR ee ED GEER acascecccacesces Winfield, Iowa. 
Anna B. Sheppard (Phila.) ..126 State St., Camden, N. J. 
Thomas W. Sidwell (Balt.) 
Friends’ School, Washington, D. C. 
Elizabeth B. Spencer (Phila.).......... Chesterville, Pa. 
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Aiea. G. Thomas. (Rei) 2.6655 bcccscksscat Ashton, Md. 
Atos Wi; Tes AN. FD vic ince ncessey Old Westbury, L. I. 

Emma Waln (Phila.)...1708 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa. | 

Samuel Wickersham (Balt.)........... New Garden, Pa. | 

Edmund R. Willets (Phila.) 

219 Greenwood Ave., Trenton, N. J. | 

Edward C. Wilson (Balt.) 

Friends’ School, Park Place, Baltimore, Md. 

Edgar M. Zavitz (Gen.) Coldstream, Ont. | 

Walter Zell (Ind.)..3152 Kenwood Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. | 


COMMITLEE FOR ADVANCEMENT OF FRIENDS’ 


PRINCIPLES. | 
R. Barclay Spicer—Chairman 
140 N. 15th St., Philadelphia. | 

Henry W. Wilbur—Secretary 
140 N. 15th St., Philadelphia. | 
Westbury Station, N. Y. | 

1639 Race St., Philadelphia. 
Margaretta W. Blackburn Fishertown, Pa. | 
Joel Borton Woodstown, N. J. 
William G. Brown...... 24 King St., West, Toronto, Can. 
Edward Coale Holder, Il. 
Henry M. Haviland Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mary W. Albertson 
Frank M. Bartram 


Harry A. Hawkins....373 W. 128rd St., New York City. 
Pens Th. Ts 66886 RRR e dee Swarthmore, Pa. 
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Caroline S. Jackson 
O. Edward Janney...825 Newington Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
Elizabeth Lloyd 140 N. 15th St., Philadelphia. 
Clarence C. Mills Decatur, IIl. 
Wadesville, Va. 
Richmond Ind. 
Emerson, O. 
Samuel P. Zavitz Coldstream, Ont. 
(Additional members not on Central Committee.) 
Ortis Baynes 
Charles T. Branson 
Wilson S. Doan 
Mary S. Howell 


Susan W. Janney 
George L. Maris 


Frances M. Robinson 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Box 253, Pasadena, Cal. 


1627 Spruce St., Philadelphia 
Sanford, Fla. 


TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEE—John William 
Hutchinson, Chairman; Clarence Mills, Joseph J. Janney, 
James H. Atkinson. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE—James H. Atkinson, Eli 
M. Lamb, William G. Brown, the four officers of the Cen- 
tral Committee, and the chairmen of the five standing 
committees. 

To this committee was assigned the duty of looking up 
and investigating places for the meeting of the Central 
Committee in 1909 and of the General Conference in 1910. 


GROUP IN THE PERGOLA OF WESTMINSTER HOTEL, 
WINONA LAKE. 
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APPENDIX 


STATISTICAL REPORT OF PHILADELPHIA FIRST-DAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


NAME OF 


Abington 


Alloways Creek.. 


Bart 

Bear Gap 
Birmingham 
Bristol 
Buckingham 
Camden 
Chester 
Coatesville 
Concord 
Crosswicks 
DeFby .cccccecs 
Doe Run 

Fair Hill 
Fallowfield 
Fallsington 
Frankford 


SCHOOL. 


SUPERINTENDENT. 


-ee+- Louis B. Ambler 
«+++. Louisa Powell 

Louissa L. Pownall... 

--- William U. John 
.'Isaac A. Passmore... .. 
..-/Catharine R. Laing.... 
ecces Marian L. Eastburn... 
.. H. Raymond Lippincott. 
Katharine M. Stevenson 
coeece Norman EB. Speakman.. 

. Edith L. Painter 
Adaline O. Waters..... 


eecets Mary A. Yarnall 


Cc. Maule 
Stuart S 
Edwin Walton 
Frank Satterthwaite... 
iLeslie Griscom 


Friends Neighb’d Guild.’Samuel H. Day 


George School 
Germantown 
Girard Avenue 
Greenwich 
Gwynedd 
Haverford 
liockessin 
Horsham 
Kennett Square 
Langhorne 
Lansdowne 
London Grove 
Makefield 
Malvern 
Mansfield 
Medford 
Middletown 
Mill Creek 
Millville 
Moorestown 
Mount Holly 
Mullica Hill 
New Garden 
Newtown 
Newtown Square 
Norristown 
Orange Grove 
Plymouth 
Providence 
Race St., 
Richland 
Sadsbury 
Salem 
Solebury 
Spring St. 
Stroudsburg 
Swarthmore 
Third Haven 
Trenton 

Upper Greenwich 
Upper Dublin 
Valley 

Westfield 

West Grove 
West Chester 


West Philadelphia..... 


Willistown 
Wilmington 
Woodbury ... 


Woodstown .. Ry ; 


Mission. 


Belle Van Sant 
Harold M. Jones...... 
RB. Fa CRO a ecccese 
Anna R. Watson 
G. Herbert Jenkins.... 
oe Garrett 
Lillian E. 
iWilliam J. 
««+ee| Frederick 
George W. 
Frank Maris.......... 
Pyle 
Emma D. 
eee/Anna L. 
rhomas 8. 
Arthur E. 
Anne J. 


Cloud 
Hallowell. . 
Brown 


a 
Prickett.... 
Darlington.... 

Sara J. Mitchell 
iCharles Eves 

William C. Coles 


Anna J. 
Samuel Wickersham... 
1. Wilmer Lundy 
Hunter Lewis...... 
Charles L. 
Frances K. Walter 
tSenjamin Smith 
Eva L. H. Walker 
Edwin W. Perrott, Jr.. 
..~-/dane G. Kinsey 
Jesse L. Webster 
Mary J. 
Achsah L. 
....|Eliwood Heacock 
.. Anna W. Palmer 
tjenjamin F. Battin.... 
... Wilson M. 
Daniel Willits......... 


.\Gideon Peaslee........ 


-e-e Joseph Flowers....... 
.. Sarah H. W. Conrow... 
Pennock Spencer 
Herbert P. Worth 
George D. Miller 
Alice C. Bartram...... 
...Lewis W. Brosius...... 
J. S. Wickersham 
..-..|/Mary E. Borton 


AI 


Jenkintown, 
Hancock's B 
Christiana, 
Elysburg, 


West Chester, 


Bristol, 
Lahaska, Pa 


Collingswood, 
303 W. 7th St., 


Coatesville, 
Brandywine 
Crosswicks, 
Yeadon, Pa. 
Gum Tree, 


3033 Germantown Av., Phila.. 


Timicula, 
Fallsington, 


4532 Mulberry St., Fkd.,Phila. 
63rd St., Phila., Pa... 
George School, Pa........... 
4617 Newhall St., Gtn., Phila. 


1116 N. 


1933 Judson 


Greenwich, N. 


Gwynedd, 
Lansdowne, 


Kennett Square, Pa 


Hallowell, 
Kennett Squ 
Langhorne, 
t1 Owen Av 


London Grove, 


Taylorsville, 
Malvern, 
Columbus, 


ecko cmwian 


Media, Pa.. 
jHockessin, I 
Millville, 


1133 E. Oak Av., Moorest'n N.J. 
.- Anna M. Norcross..... |/Mount Holly, N. 
oo }Mullica Hill, N. 
Garden, P% 


|New 
|Newtown, 
Newtown 
517 Haws A 
1085 N.Rayn 
Plymouth M 


2027 
Quakertown, 
Christiana, 
19 Oak St., 
New Hope, 


1313 Vine St., Phila., Pa 


Stroudsburg, 
Swarthmore, 
Easton, 


Trenton, N. . 
Mickleton, N. 
So Stent Delie< cacduc cic coe: Gy BMcéccovenavaae 


Wayne, 
Riverton, N. 
Landenburg, 


West Chester, 


313 N. 33rd 
Malvern, 


1502 Del. Av., Wilmington,... 


19 High St., 
Woodstown, 


Square, 


> BE. Jefferson St., Media.Pa. 
Ontario St., Phila., Pa.. 


YDRESS. WHEN IN SESSION. 


Pa 10th mo. to 6th mo. 1. 
ridge, N. J......- Entire year. 
PO. ccccccocacone 5th mo. 1 to 11th mo. 1. 
Entire year. 
POesencouscese 5th mo. 15 to 9th 
10th mo. 1 to 6th 
Sth mo. 1 to 10th 
th mo. 15 to 6th 
10th mo. 1 to 6th 
Entire year. 
Summit, 4th mo. 1 to 12th mo. 
N. J 9th mo. 1 to 7th mo. 1. 
%th mo. 1 to 6th mo. 1. 
5th mo. 1 to 11th mo. 1 
10th mo. 1 
Entire year. 
Entire year. 
10th mo. 
10th mo. 1 to 5th mo. 13 
th mo. 15 to 6th mo. 1 
10th mo. 1 to 5th mo. 17 
10th mo. 
Entire year. 
10th mo. 
Entire year. 
ith mo. 
10th mo. 


mo. 
mo. 
mo. 
mo. 
mo. 


s Sooacveseves 
Chester, Pa... 


Di ccusntende hed 


St., Phila., Pa... 


are, Pa 
Pils awe cacaeensac 
. Lansdowne, Pa. 


9th mo. 1 to 6th mo. 1 
ith mo. 1 to 2d mo. 1. 
Entire year. 
Began 3d mo. 
jEntire year. 

. 9th mo. 1 to 4th mo. 26 

Entire year. 

ith mo. 1 to 12th mo. 1 

Entire year. 

10th mo. 6 to 5th mo. 25 

Ba secetsecee Oth mo. 1 to 7th mo. 14 

Sevecdsewres {th mo. 1 

4th mo. 1 to 12th mo. 

Entire year. 
ith mo, 1 

v., Norristown,Pa. 9th mo. 1 to 6th mo. 30 

i'd A.,Pasad’a,Cal. Entire year. 

eeting, Pa....... 9th mo. 1 to 7th mo. 1 

10th mo. 

10th mo. 1 to 5th mo. 1 

Entire year. 

Entire year. 

./9th mo. 15 to 7th mo. 1 

Sth mo. 19 to 10th mo. 6 

10th mo. 1 to 6th mo. 1 

Entire year. 


Pa., 
15, 


el 


31 


Salem, N. J..... 
Pa 


Mids ceeansece te 
BOs cctwecscdeve 
ith mo. 1 to 9th mo. 3. 


%th mo. 1 to 7th mo. 1. 
Entire Year. 


4th mo. 1 to 12th mo. 31. 
10th mo. 1 to 6th mo. 1. 
4th mo. 1 to 12th mo. 29. 
9th mo. 15 to 6th mo. 15. 
1 to 6th mo. 1. 
5th mo. 1 to 10th mo. 1. 
9th mo. 15 to 6th mo. 15. 


Pa 


St., Phila., Pa.,..)/10th mo. 


Woodbury, N. J.. 
Me dee 


to 5th mo. 1. 
1 to 6th mo. 1. 
1 to 6th mo. 1. 
1 to 7th mo. 1. 

1 to 11th mo. 1. 
1 to 7th mo.l. 


Oth mo. 29 to 6th mo. 21. 


1908. 


to 6th mo. 30. 


to 12th mo. 1. 


1 to Sth mo. 1. 


9th mo. 1 to 6th mo. 15. 


10th mo. 1 to 6th mo. 30.) 


Wrightstown .........|Lydia M. E. Thompson.) 


Wycombe, Pa...... 


i 


Lesson 


Are Friends’ 
Leaves Used? 


i et 


R2OD2SORRSRAES 


A tt 
Zaae 2202000 


LRRALLALRRLAARS 


a lt al elle all lh alle alle ul ule all wil will ll all lll el 
> ® o4%eat2227 72 2. ¢ 
SBLLLASSOLZLARALEALES 


AO nl sel sal alle ell allt vl ale alle alll alle ell ll ll el 


i A 


RBARDOSCRERALERALELES 


ei ia a tl all lt tall tl sath lh lh 


SARRARDLAS 


and 


Officers 


of 
Teachers. 


No. 


lt Cli 


Yes | 
Yes | 


nrolled. 


x 


Pupils E 


5) 36 
8! 60 
10; 7O 
6) 28 
5| 39 
6) 45 
10. S&7 
3 i 
10; 40 
12) 108 
10: 65 

30 


10 


65 
167 
2/101 
78 
. ae . «| 
21/129 


9|107| 


Attendance. 
’ Meeting? 


40 
ov 


18 


iss onl 


Not 


Many are 


How 


Volumes 


215 
90 
50 
60 


100 
noo 
306 
boo 
171 
U0 
250 
150 
100 

SU 
449 


O00 


$/2.000 


S00 
500 
150 
100 
90 
1) 
250 
sin) 
412 
250 
1S5 


Th 
200 
100 
100 
"60 
433 
464 
600 
100 


200 


AO 


900 
"130 


240 
Oo 
311 
50 
200 
387 
T00 
908 
,000 
350 


S00 


986 


490 
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STATISTICAL REPORT OF NEW YORK FIRST-DAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 
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| } & * | le g.. Zz oT 
| lio] Boma 2 
Sele |git “Sie |e 
1s | 4| § foie |§ 
NAME OF SCHOOL. | SUPERINTENDENT. ADDRESS. | WHEN IN SESSION. |2@'— | S|= “S|, (3 
a iog|a| Bo | ae lr. 
23|-s/a8|,/asies| & 
Be Sela) 2 A2\“2\S5 
=| &i pol! ee = 
en ¢8| 8) 2) 83) Be) os 
as < z & | qi mia 
Brooklyn ...cccccccces Henry M. Haviland....152 Prosp’t Park, W.Brooklyn./10th mo. 1 to 5th mo. 31.| Yes 8] 46| 35]... 500 
CRADPAGUR ..ccccsceccece No Superintendent.....Chappaqua Institute......... 6th mo. 15 to 9th mo. 22.) No 4} 30] 35) 10 ae 
Cornwall ...cccocscese Rowland Cocks........ Cornwall, HF... cccccscscces All the year. Yes 3} 22] 15} 22 rrr 
PE 6c dwnww aw kien Oe BAG ocscdcksn es 25 Elm St., Flushing, N. Y...|10th mo. 1 to 6th mo. 30.) P’tly 5| 12; 9 11 200 
NS RRS ee G. Myron Allen........ Middle Granville, N. Y....... Seven months. No 2; 10} 6] 10 Paes 
eS ee Sen. F. La a: as a jaar oy ‘ ‘ nie ‘ ee .-|All the year. | Yes 5} 50) 22) 15 100 
i ae jJ. Barnar Jalton...540 BE. 76t II IIR in eR el ce a a se eae 
New York .....+++++4 | Geo. A. McDowell.... 373 W. 123d St, New York. . .|10th mo. 1 to Sth mo. 30.) piyy) 3) ° "8° °5) 5 ei 
Nine Partners ........ Mary Haviland........ Biittbresh, NM. Xoscsvcecnsses All the year. on 2| 14) 12] 12 — 
North Easton ........ Phen TOOP. . os ccccess a N.Y., R.F.D. No.1|All the year. 2} 27; 9) 19 30 
Plainfield .......ccee0e Wm. D. Williams......E. Front St., P lainfield, N. J..|10th mo. 1 to 6th mo. 30. P ‘tly 8| 40| 34| 28 90 
POROER. 6ckccsadose . Samuel Willets........ Purchase, eos i cena cases -|6th mo. 1 to 11th mo. 1.| Yes 4) 15] 15) 6 185 
BE és senkckennens Oe PO. Ds Bee nsscteseanene _.|4th mo mo. 4 to ist mo. 1. iz “tly _ 4] 15| 10] 6)... 100 
STATISTICAL REPORT OF BALTIMORE FIRST-DAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 
Park Ave., Baltimore..|Thomas B. Hull....... 713 Lennox St., Balto., Md... Eightand a half months. Yes 10| 72 35] 59| 13/4,200 
Eastern Dis., Balto....|'Thos. A. Matthews.... Lexington & Fred’k Sts., Balto. Eightand a half months. Yes 6| 90] 40 8| 82| 714 
Sandy Spring ......... Catharine D. Thomas.. Ednor, Md...............4. Six months. Yes 9} 45) 30) 40 Ol eese 
Gunpowder .......+e4 Granville Matthews. ... Cockeysville, Md............. Twelve months. Yes 4) 45) 14] 35] 10).... 
ee aa Bertha K. Cleaver..... Kershaw St., E. York, R.F.D. 3. Eleven months. Yes 4; 12) 8 6 Oe avea 
Little Falls ..........|H. M. Hollingsworth... Fallston, Md..........e.se0. Irregularly held. Yes 5] 15) 8} 12 BS] voce 
Forest HIM ...cccccee Wilmer Hoopes........ Dh Mca cds sebuvasuee ae Twelve months. Yes 4) 21) 20) 14 7 50 
PEOMMIIOM cc cccececcos Josiah W. Prickett....|Biglerville, Adams Co., Pa... .| |Twelve months. Yes 9} 45) 20) 38 1) Pere 
Hopewell .....ccccces Db. Arthur Robinson....'Clearbrook, Va.............. \Nine months. | Yes 6) 81| 60) 50} 31) 200 
Goose Creek ...cccece Henry B. Taylor...... SO: Raves cwcscconeser |Five months. Yes 6| 47| 22) 42 Ol sees 
0 a L. W. Gillingham peek TG TR sas sew wane oe ee ‘Twelve months. Yes 6) 25 7 ae bea 70 
DS i\Jonah L. Reese........ |Stephenson, Wi é6itcceasaneee Twelve months. No 5| 40} 25) 20) 20].... 
E. Nottingham ....... \Howard Brown........ PN Ris ccndecueRaee Twelve months. Yes | 6/18} 10} 4] 14] 255 
W. Nottingham ....... jJeanette Reynolds..... Rising Sun, Md............. Twelve months. Yes | Conference Class 
ic csehadaanewe Elizabeth L. Brinton. ..jOxford, Chester Co., Pa...... Twelve months. Yes 10| 35) 20} 21] 14/].... 
I 5 a) oo ois oa | Howard Coates........|Nottingham, Pa., R.F.D., No. 2 Five months. Yes 11} 44) 26) 14) 30 30 
PR .cbcnc cdconcaawan | Thomas We. BROW. .< STIPORE,. Bho ce ccccccccaes Six months. | Yes 5} 21] 15; 20 1} 200 
et SOO nsccecuwaal ituth H. Matthews....|/Darlington, Md............. Twelve months. | Yes 3] 21 eee 
Pe TE bc+ueeseeeaue ijRuth S. Terrill........ Veter’s Creek, Pa., R. F. D. 2. Five months. | Yes 7| 92) 50) 56) 36] 200 
West Branch ......e<-s 3 aa ee Twelve months. | No 11 AH 60| 73) 43 50 
Pi. cones komen che R. Orlando Way...... Warriors Mark, PO. ....c2c<e Six months. | Yes 4) 20) 15) 20) ...] 125 
Fishertown .......... Marg. W. Blackburn... ./Fishertown, Pa.............. Nine months. | No 11} 60} 40} 51 9| 127 
Pipe Creek ......... Lydia L. Smith....... Linwood, Md. 
ee SOO cc senssee Warwick C. Hough....|Union Bridge, Md. 
Ee Mary Ruth Williams...|Waterford, Va. | 
WOERRNOOM 2 ccactccscs ‘aroline B. Moon...... 3432 Center St., Wash., D. C. 
Lo ear Linnaeus Lamborn..|McCall’s Ferry, Pa. 
Se  avcntbcwan Nancy M. Fisher scenes Fleming, Pa. | 
STATISTICAL REPORT OF INDIANA FIRST-DAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 
Waynesville .........- Edwin Chandler....... WORT, On cs vcccocccces All year. No 5] 40] 23} 30] 10] 300 
Green Plain ......... Susan M. Roberts...... i, CE, Diccecvevsvess Six months. Yes 4; 18) 10| 13 5 95 
eer errr Elizabeth Dalby....... OOO, TBs oi ncccccssee All year. Yes of GO} 24) ...]...] 500 
EE. ssxsessenbes Abram H. Brown...... SG, § Sa wacccacetecasese Nine months. No at Bt Bee wane «dad 4 bee 
I eee John L. Thomas....... PURENON, SUE. oc cwseccssvese All year. Yes 5] 91) 30) 66) 25) 589 
See COO covncsconelecondaehs POTEET, PLCC eT POUT UTTER TOT eT Pe ee ee eee dostoatiees oa sh ewes 
ee SOE vcesaccande Job Holloway......... LAncolinville, Im@....scccccccsed All year. No 3} 16] 12]. 
STATISTICAL REPORT OF ILLINOIS FIRST-DAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 
Benjaminville ........ E. Myrtle Kindred noaee ee SPR errr All year. 7 45 25 | 23| 24 
ee Ons was aeun Lewis M. Trueblood.... Salem, R. F. D. 9, Ind....... All year. | No 7| 75| 44) 70 5; . 
COOP EOE ccccncecee Ss errs SL Se 6's. ta im oo alee a eee Seven summer months. Yes 10} 38) 29} 24) 14 * 
BEE vad eecn ven ue Meth TOOT: 6 ccccctcc DERTEMATIIOWR, OCR c 0 oo 0.060:66)04.606.006 686048 s0 060 88 Yes Zi ZOi ESi DSi oc cd coves 
West Bierty ..cccceced amen TT. TOR. <2 cass West Liberty, Iowa.......... All year. Yes ee 9} all| ...}| 100 
Prairie Grove ........ Lewis Caen. ..<cscccs WOE, - BOUBs coe ccsiccvececs Summer months. | Yes 1} 15) 15] 10 5 e 
a Memes A. SOMAOR., « o.o)e css seb oSSbs 00s be sonkonssee}ebets eb eensessten cece] OS 4) 20] 14)... 1} 100 
RR «noc 00080665 06S H ed w Sh OS hSA ENO 60 NESE Eee hed eS hake + 060NRKGERKS ORES 1EE ORE ee seen ee beeen | Yes oat ae 7 9 Zi cece 
LOMA: 5s opi susucen es Wm. H. Carr.......0: CRO: DOD 5 sip 5a wivie pane nal nite Ca a eee sia ee rani PEGE Lvwelas Ot eed 
STATISTICAL REPORT OF OHIO FIRST-DAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
Geet Cees .cccsawes Anna B. Walker....... PONE, Desicacxcnctickna cen All’07-'08 since6th mo.30 Yes 4) 16) 8} 11 5] 128 
oO er ee Edgar A. Berry........ Bridgeport, O., R. F. D. 2....)All the year. Yes 2} 16) 5} all eo 
West Grove .ccecccces Mather J. Fox... Ce, Gs Me Be BM Casas oscen All the year. Yes 1/ 12} 8) all e 
Wess eonsanenee iLeona M. Whinery..... Salem, O., Star Route No. 1..i/In summer. _\Yes . i ee a 
STATISTICAL REPORT OF GENESEE FIRST-DAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 
TED: cacashcawencoenh Howard V. Zazitz...... Cpa: Oats. 064 ces caves 4th mo. 1 to 11th mo. 1.) Yes | 6 30 45| 48 iol 190 
Pelham ....cccscccces Elston E. Willson..... Chantier, Ont... ....ccccccoc elf 5th mo. 1 to 11th mo.1.! No | _ 6 i 20| 10/.... 








*Use the monthly meeting Library. 
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INDEX. 
Advancement of Friends’ Principles, Report on...... 10 | First-day School Interests, Report on................ 3 
SNOOP ccc sivnedevedactvaekduteaiewiais SOR De Se a oc veces ca td ce cccecewscdun 25 
Ashworth, John, Remarks by................-- 14, 15, 49 | First-day School Statistical Reports................. 129 
Ne TONE DE ioe os wee dvi oescavisanee 15, 116 First-day School, Training Teachers for............ 25 
UE OP esi tna ed cies cdiaceseeeeee wanes 58 | Flowers, Joseph, Remarks by..........-.+--+eeeeees 86 
Atkinson, James H., Report on Gambling and Kindred 
I ince Dew we See w Eek 1d eda eeecdwaase wanna 103 | Gallagher, Dora C., Remarks by...........eeeee- 83, 117 
Atonement, A Spiritual, Cyrus W. Harvey.......... 118 | Gambling and Kindred Vices, Report on.............. 103 
Gambling, The Spirit of in Our Present-day Life....103 
Baldwin, Bird T., Training through Organized Classes 26 Gree, Warnes C., MOUMAPRS DF. 6 5 6c ccccccccccdscvics 9 
Deerers,. Raed, TOE GH. 6k coc cc ccassewssecas 101 SPREE TET eer CeCe res 46, 62 
Barr, Daisy, Credentials for.......cccccsccccsces 18, 116 | 
ee TO) i icige sha bedices da ccéuscsvncseavs 18 | Harris, Edward, The Spirit of Gambling in Our Pres- 
Bell, Ernest A., Midnight Mission of Chicago........ 70 OIE RIED i 6 os ic iewieidaee cineencdeeindeererees 103 
ae ae Serre eer ree 36, 115 | Harvey, Cyrus W., A Spiritual Atonement........... 118 
Brown, Charles N., Minute for........cccccccees 16, 116 POO FOP © 5 dd cei Cdeienssneaucdnscinws 16, 116 
NG OOF dis cds ciwdisdawasintiiseusneiner 16 EE RDS atawswidacwdeseecawas 16, 49, 85, 101 
Burgess, Marianna, Remarks by ..............++++ 99 Hawkins, Benjamin, Credentials for............ 19, 116 
Bramsen, Lineclh,. MOMRGES DO) oivivs cicccicvccuvass 115 yi ee ey PPLE Pee TERT TT Ce 75 
NP OS aad tadedindeens cdudewewes en 19, 117 
Capital Punishment, Report on .................4-- 64 Hawkins, Viola, Remarks by .............eeeeeeees 102 
Carr, Catharine Burgess, Remarks by ...... 14, 62, 102 Halloway, Dr. Emma G., Remarks by............... 15 
Central Committee, Members of....................- 129 Holmes, Jesse H., Present-day Bible Study.......... 76 
DOOD, Scantiucwiawive as tadeseis decekonal 122 DI GF vas as cecssccsens cy FEO OG aur 
I MN ci cbs eudces caw hieeebne doeseteexas 129 | Howard, Edwin, Remarks by... ....6..ccccccccses 62, 109 
DP OE sev sicciccaansaeiiwedss 129, 130 | Hull, Theesae Bi, Remarks bys sooo. c cc ce cccssccns 6, 115 
i NE Clg re cncicnaviennbeasediuddnaia 76 | Hutchinson, Edward S., Remarks by...... 14, 83, 86, 102 
Chicago Midnight Mission .................eeeceeees 70 | Hutchinson, E. Eliza, Remarks by................ 60, 102 
Cloud, Lillian, Remarks by .......................-. 55 | Hutchinson, John Wm., Report on Capital Punishment 64 
Coale, Elizabeth H., Remarks by............... 14, 86, 99 Report on Prison Reform...............++++- 63 
Coale, Griffith E., Remarks by.............. 65, 83, 107 | PORTED eect cawiennd cewenas 19, 38, 60, 62, 65 
Coates, Charles, Remarks by ......cccccccccccccece 115 | 
Cock, George B., Remarks by .............. 98, 103, 114 Brrr revere eer cree ee eee 99 
Cocks, William W., Remarks by............ 54, 108, 115 | International COMIN 6.5 bac hectacnaecacesesvndees 11 
Colored People, Report on the Education of.......... 100 | De WOE, WN 6 on 20h Whe kde a edodadenaeus 33 
Committees, Local Arrangements............... 123, 125 | 
PO 5 cds Coed he adescieesswel 122, 125 | Jackson, Anna M., Report on Education of the Colored 
re Pree ree eT ee ree SOR SE | Io kok ew inaa candied ikenicindswictenwas 100 
PUD EOE Skiviwuwkeaducckansdebueweena 125 | James, Robert, Remarks by. ......ccccccccccces 9, 38, 49 
PE. Sevres act ke dx ween ewan he cays 123 | Janney, Bertha, Report on Mission Work............ 60 
PUNO chon Beene ds dR KeAemEeneeeeebeane 123 | Janney, Joseph J., The Indiam Question to Date....... 99 
BOE Siusrauh evens sv ccasadeuwens decked 123, 125 | Jones, Elmira, Remarks by ..........+++eeeeeeeeees 83 
BONUS Cav edccnatucethanssadenenens 123 | 
| Kersey, Gertrude H., Credentials for............. 18, 116 
Danforth, Ellen, Remarks by...............eeeeeeece gg | Remarks by ........cccccccccccccccccccccccccccecs 18 
Darlington, Jessie, Remarks by.................e00. 57 | 
peweds, Artivar M., RemATES Dis os oi cs sc cicccciescecces 55 | Lamb, Eli M., Remarks by ............5, 48, 87, 98, 117 
Dewees, Emma Morley, The Summer School as a Prep- Leaflet on Worship and Ministry................... 124 
aration for Service in the Society of Friends...... 51 | Lewis, Lucy Biddle, Remarks by .................- 5, 83 
Doan, Wilson S., Address on Temperance............ 111 | Livezey, Mary R., Remarks by.......... 36, 62, 87, 107 
SNEED OH x4 < Hadas te cncdben eee ceenwaa sees 115 
Dey Lee, DOORN Bio bh cd caeccccccnusscescen 102 
Education.—Address by Edward B. Rawson.......... 6 | McDowell, Mary S., Remarks by.............. 55, 67, 83 
Ehinger, Dr. C. E., Address on Tobacco.............. 90'| Merritt, Rebecen, Remarks by. ........cccccsccsccces 109 
WE, ndctke wee cieimiaenevataoucneiccs Ot Te Gm Ti, Ci Tio cc ccc cctcccevccsccunss 96 
Biliett, Anne T., Memarke by... ..cccccccccccecscce 62} Midnight Mission of Chicago ........ccccccccccccce. 70 
Emiley, Wm., Sr., Remathe by. .....cccccccccciscces 109 Deiter, Denideein, We BGs 65 5 oi cic cc ccccccese ces 9 


65 ' Miller, George B., Remarks by............... 6, 65, 101 
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Miller, Guyon, Remarks by 

Miller, Sarah T., Remarks by 

Mills, Albert T., Remarks by 
Report on Tobacco 

Mills, Elizabeth, Remarks by 

Minutes of Central Committee: 
Asbury Park 
Fishertown 


Extracts read in Conference 
Mission Work among Women and Children, Report on 59 
Moore, Martha, Remarks by 
Morals in the Schools, The Teaching of 


National Teachers’ Association, Publications of...... 50 


Orange Grove Monthly Meeting (See Pasadena) 
Overman, Dr. Wm., Remarks by.......... 49, 83, 99, 118 


Palmer, Charles, Remarks by 
Pasadena Meeting, Contributions toward 
Letter from 
Report on 
Peace and Arbitration, Report on 
Pennock, Leila, Remarks by 
Philanthropic Work: 
Abolishment of Death Penalty 
Demoralizing Publications 
Equal Rights for Women 
Gambling and Kindred Vices..............e+- 103 
Indian Affairs 
Mission Work among Women and Children.... 
Peace and Arbitration 
Prison Reform 
Purity 
Temperance 
Tobacco 
Work among Colored People 
Pict TOURS”, ovo c nn 008d SESH ss eweiwn 12 
Friends on the Bridge 
Friends in the Pergola 
Plummer, Hannah A., Remarks by 
15, 38, 62, 67, 74, 85, 98, 117 
Plummer, Jonathan W., Tribute to 


Purity, Report on 

Purity of the Press, Report on 

Pyle, Robert, Remarks by...........-+seeeeeeeeceees 56 
What the Religious World is Doing toward 


TERI kk ca 6 ka ph cekle ome SEN bes 29 | 


Remarks by 
Reading Circle 
Robinson, Frances M., Remarks by 
Ellwood, Remarks by. .6, 
Rogers, Benjamin, Remarks by 
Row, George W., Remarks by 
Row, Helen, Remarks by 
Rushmore, Jane P., Remarks by 
Training of Teachers for First-day Schools.... 25 
Russell, Theodore, Remarks by 


13, 19, 46, 64, 83, 107 


Roberts, 


Scattered Seeds, Appeal for 


School for Religious and Social Study, Report of...... 10 | 
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Slutes, Edna Hopkins, The Outlook for Peace and Ar- 
bitration 
Smith, Mary G., Remarks by 
Smith, S. Wilfrid, Remarks by 
Social Committee, Report of 
Speaking to Twentieth Century Conditions.......... 20 
Spiritual Atonement, A 
Stephens, Pharaba, Credentials 
Remarks by 
Stover, Elisabeth, Chairman Seventh Session 69 
Remarks by...7, 8, 14, 37, 47, 68, 69, 74, 98, 105 
Strattan, Elizabeth, Remarks by ¢ 
Summer School at George School, Presentation of.... 52 
Summer School, The, as a Preparation for Service in 
the Society of Friends 
Swain, Joseph, Chairman of Conference 
Remarks by 
3, 39, 46, 50, 58, 69, 75, 88, 89, 108, 117 


Teaching of Morals in the Schools 
Teacher Training, What the Religious World is Doing 
toward 
Temperance, Report on 
Address on 
Thomas, Charles Swain, Remarks by 
The Teaching of Morals in the Schools 
Thomas, John L., Remarks by 
Thomas, Mary Bentley, Remarks by 
Report on Equal Rights 
Thorne, Dr. Nathan, Remarks by 
Tittensor, Florence H., Report on Purity of the Press.. 
Tobacco, in Relation to Wholesome Living 
Minute Concerning 
Report on 
Training of Teachers for First-day Schools 
Training through Organized Classes 
Travilla, Mary, Remarks by 
Report on Purity 
Treasurer’s Report 
Twentieth Century Conditions 


Underhill, Charles F., Chairman Sixth Session 

Remarks by 14, 57, 58, 87 
Underwood, Matilda, Remarks by 36, 74, 109 
Use of Tobacco in Relation to Wholesome Living.... 90 


Walton, J. Barnard, Remarks by 
Webster, Edmund, Remarks by 
Webster, Emma Speakman, Remarks by 
Whitson, Mary H., Remarks by 
Whittier Centennial 
Wilbur, Henry W., Remarks by 
14, 15, 19, 37, 51, 58, 68, 83, 87, 101, 102, 107, 118 
Report on Advancement Committee 
Report on Temperance 
Speaking to Twentieth Century Conditions.... 
Wilson, Nathan, Remarks by 
Winder, Edith M., The Isolated Teacher 
Wood, Albert C., Remarks by 
Worship and Ministry, Leaflet on 
Worth, Herbert P., Chairman Third Session 
Remarks by 
Report on First-day Schools 
Wright, Phebe C., Remarks by.. 








